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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 

The issue of this Journal has been undertaken with a 
threefold purpose. The Journal is intended in the first 
place to supply a longfelt need by providing a medium for 
the publication of articles on Indian Economics by authors 
of academic standing or authoritative position. In the 
second place it is designed to furnish a convenient and 
compact vehicle of publication for the original investigations 
made by the staff of the Economics Department of the 
Allahabad University, and for the more important researches 
of students of the Seminar class in Economics, so as to 
avoid having such papers scattered throughout various 
Indian and English periodicals. 

The third object of issuing this Journal is to proffer one 
kind of public service which can be undertaken better by a 
University department than any other agency : namely the 
dissemination of information about the economic activities 
of other countries. National progress can be made swiftly 
and surely only by utilizing the experience of other nations. 
Experiments in the commercial development of territories, 
and in legislation of an economic character, are being made 
in all parts of the world. In many lands the economic 
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conditions are similar in some respects to Indian conditions; 
and .{ knowledge of the effects of economic measures 
undertaken in these countries can be made public in India, 
development and reforms are likely to proceed in India 
more safely and rapidly. Blunders will be avoided, not by 
the excessive caution which spells stagnation, but by 
deductive reasoning based upon the comparative method. 
As one means towards fulfilling this object it is proposed to 
appoint correspondents of the Journal in all parts of the 
world who will be requested to indicate the best sources 
of information regarding economic conditions in their 
respective countries, and to forward notes from time to time 
on matters likely to be of interest to the Indian public. 

, ( 0Um ‘ l "" '» its s»l>. th„ theory 

and writings. 

of an economic character will be within i^ S ° C ' a ref ° rm8 
«nancia. and industrial activiSeT of lola. ^ ^ ^ 
and the public utility services of muni i . g ° Vern,nen ‘ 8 > 
time to time be dealt with It i« i ° ,pa,,tle8 - m 'iy from 

deal of space to detailed biblioc ° C< l ° devote a 8°°d 
«n Indian 
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of acknowledged standing, it will be understood that the 
editor is not in any way responsible for opinions expressed 
by authors. Exception to this rule will be made only in 
the case of articles contributed bv scholars and students of 
the Department of Economics in the University, such 
articles being examined by the editor in his capacity of 
University Professor of Economics. The editor also accepts 
responsibility for the Current Notes, and for the Reviews of 
books. Articles which may be published from time to time 
from the editor's pen will be contributed by him as an 
author on the same footing as other authors. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said as to the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics of the University of Allahabad, which 


is responsible for the issue of this Journal. The first 
appointment of a University Professor of Economics was 
made in 15)14, and his duties were defined to be : firstly to 
organise and carry out research ; secondly to train students 
in the work of research ; and thirdly to give lectures which 
would embody the results of his work and would be published 
by the University. He was also, whenever so required, to 
give advice on the organisation of the teaching of economics. 
In carrying out this programme a commencement has been 
made by the appointment of a small permanent staff—a 
Reader, a Research Assistant, and two Scholars, with the 
necessary clerical assistants. By means of liberal grants 
from the Central and Provincial Governments rapid strides 
are being made in the formation of an adequate economics 
section of the University Library. It is intended to stock 
the Library with all modern general works and with the 
best books in all the special branches of the snbjec . AU 
the classical and standard economic works o the mnete h 
century will also be added gradually ; and it is hoped^ Uiat 
in a few years the Library will be thorough y lei ^ 

of the literature of Economics in the Englis 
languages. The larger part of the 
however, of original printed documen 
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publications of the principal countries of the world, official 
reports of local government authorities, public trusts and 
of quasi-official bodies, such as, chambers of commerce, 
employers’ associations, industrial conferences, and trade 
unions. The University will gratefully accept donations 
of printed copies of all publications of these descriptions 
from all countries of the world. In many cases the Editor 
oE this Journal will be ready to arrange to send free copies 
in exchange, should this be desired; and in some cases 
other publications could also be sent. The Editor is also 
desirous of arranging to exchange with all Journals dealing 
with economics, sociology, and statistics, and invites 
correspondence in relation thereto. It is believed that with 
the growth of the Library a considerable number of research 
students will be attracted to the Department, and this 
wdl justify the appointment of specialist lecturers in the 
separate branches of the subject. 


AGRICULTURAL BANKS 
IN INDIA 


The Hon’ble Mr. I). E. WACHA 

MEMBER OF BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


" If there be one place in the world and one people in the world whose interest we 
ore bound to consider, it appears to me that country is India, and that people is the 
population of India. Mostly through the ,»ticy of our fathers, that vast Empire, with 
its countless population, is placed under the Government of England. It may reman, 
so for a lone, pei iod ; but be it long or short, we. at least, who have not the rtspomiln- 
lily of the conquest, and do not look for further acquisitions of territory there, we have 
a great and solemn duty laid upon us. a duty in which our own interests arc concerned 
just as much as the interests of the population of India. If there lias been wroiig done 
to the people of that Empire in past limes and doubtless there has been much wrong, 
let us in our day and generation, at least, if possible, make such compensation as may be 
in our power by dealing out to them, in every form which comes before us. that mercy, 
and that justice which a distant and conquered people have a right to 
ns --John Bright, at a meeting of the East India Association held on oth July lBk.I 
to hear a by Sir William Wedderbum on " The Poona Ryots Dank: a 

practical Experiment .*’ 

Agricultural indebtedness, though world-old, is one of 
the most difficult and complicated of modern economic 
problems. In Europe experienced heads have tried to solve 
it with fair success. But in India nothing noteworthy has 
been hitherto attempted to ameliorate the condition of her 
impoverished and indebted peasantry. It is not within t le 
scop. Of this p.p« to t™» the origin „d .»»..■* 
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efforts have been made for some practical scheme which 
has been much commented upon. All these may be said 
to be more or less of an academic character. The only one 
practical attempt made on this side of India was about the 
year 1880. The disastrous famine of 1876-77 had led in the 
Deccan to serious agrarian riots. Their seriousness was 
such as to oblige the Government to appoint a Commission 
to investigate into causes thereof. The Commission was 
presided over by an exceptionally able civilian in the person 
of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Auckland Colvin. The report was 
published in 1879 and clearly traced to their root the causes 
of the riots. Intolerable land revenue enhancement was 


pointed out as the principal reason of the indebtedness. In 
his admirable brochure Sir William Wedderburn, of the 
Bombay Civil Service and widely known for his deep and 
abiding sympathy forthe impoverished ryot, most impartially 
pointed out the burden of such revenue enhancements and 
suggested means by which the burden could be mitigated 
and the heavy indebtedness diminished to a reasonable 
extent. Meanwhile as a corollary of Mr. Colvin’s report 
the Government of India, during the Viceroyalty of that 
benign and sympathetic statesman, Lord Ripon, passed an 
enactment known as the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act. 
It was a technical and most complicated piece of legislation 
which was engineered in the Viceregal Legislative Council 
by Sir Theodore Hope, a distinguished Bombay Civilian and 
well known for his vast revenue lore and administrative 

• many of its 

provisions, on economic grounds, by another equally able 

Bombay Civilian, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Raymond West in a 
brochure which may still be studied with profit for its 
juridical and economic arguments. The Act was to be 
applied in the first instance to the four most severely afflicted 
and heavily indebted districts of the Deccan and its exten¬ 
sion to the other districts was contemplated as experience 
prompted. The technical provisions of the Act demanded 
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that it should be properly administered by a competent and 
qualified Judge. Accordingly the post of a special Judge, 
was created for the purpose. The official annual report 
was held by the critical public to be more or less optimistic. 
And as years rolled on it came to be pronounced by those 
who had close knowledge and experience of its working to 
be a comparative failure. The popular verdict eventually 
became so accentuated that a Committee was appointed in 
1913 to report to the Government on its operations. It was 
presided over by an able Civilian, Mr. Arthur, and its report 
confirmed the popular verdict. 

It may be useful to note at this stage that Sir James 
Caird, the President of the first Famine Commission of 
1878-9, who was requested by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
then Secretary of State, to furnish him with a separate 
report of his own on the condition of India, was so deeply 
impressed by the heavy agricultural indebtedness, of almost 
a hopeless character, of the Indian peasantry, that he 
formulated his own proposal for its mitigation. 

After criticising the land revenue policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, to which he had many serious objections, Sir James 
observed as follows : “ Whilst the majority of the Indian 
cultivators may indeed find it necessary to adhere to the 
Native principle of continuous tenancy, a Government such 
as ours in India should offer every facility for changing the 
tenure to freehold, both because it can be done without 
loss of revenue, and when and in the process of doing, that 
change would enlist the willing help of the most numerous 
and most industrious class in improving the yield of the 
land, and unite their interests with that of rulers through 
whom alone their possession would be assured. For this 
object I would suggest that a Freehold Commission might 
be established in each province, who on the requisition of 
any occupier under Government, should be empowered to 
change his tenure to freehold, at a valuation to be made by 
the officers of the Commission, on such terms as might 
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fairly represent the freehold value at the time. The present 
system of handing over the right to mortgage the public 
land, without payment for it, is both a wrong to the general 
community, whose interest in the property of the State is 
thus encroached on, and an evil to the ignorant cultivator, 
who in this way acquires the too easy command of means 
without* the labour and thrift which could enable him to 
value and retain the boon. The price of conversion might 
be paid either in cash, or in a rent-charge equal to the 
yearly value of the price, which might at any time be 
redeemable. It would then be in the power of any occupier 
under Government to convert his tenure to freehold by a 
moderate exercise of industry, frugality, and self-restraint. 
There is a reasonable apprehension in the minds of many 
experienced Indian officials in regard to the policy of fixing 
a permanent limit to the land revenue. It may, therefore 
be useful to show that this system of redemption would 
not diminish the growth of the public revenue. Let us 
suppose that Government would accept redemption on the 
plan of 5 per cent per annum paid half yearly, to redeem 
principal and interest in 35 years. This is the rate at 
which loans for the purchase of the freehold of their farms 
by Irish tenants are advanced by Government. But no 
advance of capital would be required in India, as in Ireland, 
this operation being for the redemption of the Government 
land, which is the capital. There would not, therefore, be 
that risk which must attend advances of capital made by 
Government to one class of its subjects out of the general 
fund. A landholder could begin to redeem by paying 
double the present assessment. For example, a man hold¬ 
ing 20 acres, at the average rent of one rupee an acre, who 
desired to convert it into freehold—the land being, we may 
suppose, estimated as worth 20 year’s purchase—would 
have to redeem 400 rupees, the redemption rate upon which, 
at 5 per cent , would be 20 rupees. He would thus have to 
pay 2 rupees an acre for 35 years, one being the present 
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rent, and one for the annual redemption. At the termina¬ 
tion of the 35 years his land would he his own properly. A 
very moderate amount of thrift and industry would 
accomplish this, the average present rate of assessment is 
so low. For the cultivator in British India would, even 
with this addition, still pay no more than the common rate 
charged to their tenants by the rulers of Native States. 
And how would the Government stand ? There must be an 
absolute exclusion of the use of the redemption fund in 
anything but the payment of public debt, or the purchase 
of the guaranteed railways, or when these are exhausted, 
loans for reproductive works. " 

It will be seen from the long extract just quoted that 
Sir James Caird’s practical solution of the ryot's indebted¬ 
ness was the formation of a free peasant proprietary in 
the country. Of course, there is still the burning contro¬ 
versy whether the State can be held to be the owner ol all 
the land in the country, or its tillers and occupiers. Sir 
James entertained the opinion that the State was the owner 
and therefore went on the track of converting that owner¬ 
ship into the freehold property of the peasant. Keeping 
aside this controversy, which is not quite relevant to the 
subject treated here, it may be observed that the scheme 
of copy free-hold propounded by Sir James Caird will be 
admitted by all those who have carefully endeavoured to 
solve the problem of the indebtedness of the Indian peasan¬ 
try, to be the best and must still hold its supremacy against 
all other panaceas suggested from time to time. It should 
• be remembered that Sir James was one of the recognised 
authorities on agriculture in general and specially in refer¬ 
ence to Western agriculture. It was owing to his expert 
knowledge and great practical turn of mind that the Marquis 
of Salisbury had specially enjoined him to make a separate 
report on the condition of the Agricultural masses of this 
country. It should also be remembered that Sir James did 
not come to India to learn the conditions of the Indian people 
2 
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for the first time. As he himself observed in his rejoinder 
dated ‘28th August 1880 to the Despatch of the Government 
of India No. 38 of 1880 to the Secretary of State, he had 
been a careful student of the subject for several years 
before, specially by reason of his being a member of the 
House of Commons. For a clearer apprehension of Sir 
James Caird’s full competency to speak as an agricultural 
authority on the Indian peasantry, the following extract 
may be quoted from his letter just refered to. 

“ The concluding paragraph of the Despatch refers to 
the shortness of my stay in India, and my want of acquain¬ 
tance with the language, habits and customs of the people 
as disqualifications for forming a sound opinion on the case. 
I he first would be an objection equally valid in any case 
where a physician is called in for consultation or a Viceroy, 
Governor or other stranger to the country is for the first time 
appointed to a leading post in India, and in regard to the 
second, the variety of language, habits and customs is so great 
that no one, even of the permanent officials there, can hope 
to master them. But the subject has been long under 
discussion. I was present at and took a very humble part 
in the discussions and divisions in Parliament 20 years ago, 
when the Government of India was taken from the Company 
and committed to the Crown, and have since attended 
Parliamentary Inquiries on India and have carefully studied 
the evidence of the most capable administrators of that 
country. The opinions I have been led to form, whatever 
may be their value, are at least the result of long and 
careful study, completed and applied by personal observa¬ 
tion and inquiry in India itself. ” 

The Secretary of State had passed on Sir James Caird’s a 
separate report to the Government of India for their opinion. 
That Government was then presided over by Lord Lytton 
as Viceroy. The most prominent member of the Council 
as well as the most dominating was Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Strachey. By the time the Government of 
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India submitted their opinion to the Secretary of Stale 
there was a change of Ministry in England. The Conservative 
Cabinet of Mr. Disraeli was succeeded by that of Mr. 
Gladstone. The Marquis of Ilartington was the Secretary 
of State for India. The Indian Government's Despatch of 
8 th June 1880 was, of eouvse, addressed to him. So far 
as the scheme of Sir James Caird for the creation of a 
freehold peasantry was concerned they observed as 
follows:—(Para. 33—redemption of land revenue) “ Though 
Mr. Caird advises that the power of transferring their 
lands should be withdrawn from landholders for their own 
and for their country’s good, yet he at the same time 
recommends that all landholders should he allowed to 
redeem the land revenue payable on their holdings by 
paying double rent for thirty live years. Over the lands 
thus redeemed the landlord would, of course, have the 
fullest possible power of transfer, sale and mortgage. It 
might, perhaps, he observed that this proposal, to allow the 
landholder to redeem his land revenue and create for 
himself a “ freehold ” is somewhat inconsistent with the 
recommendation that the power of transferring their lands 
should be withdrawn from all land holders; hut we for our 
part apprehend that much good would result from any 
strengthening or improvement of tenures in land, provided 
that the boon can be given without serious pecuniary loss 
to the state .... But such redemption would have to 
be at the rate of 25 years’ purchase of the land revenue, 
and it is doubtful whether, in a country where the interest 
of money ranges from 6 to 12 per cent, any large sums 
would be invested in redeeming the land tax at a rate 
yielding only 4 per cent interest on capital. If such redemp¬ 
tions were ever made on a large scale we then think 
the Government of the day should hesitate to invest its 
capitalised revenue in public works, though the money might 
very well be used either in redeeming the national debt or 
in converting it from 4J to 3i per cent stock ” 
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It will bo seen from the two extracts just quoted that 
the Indian Government of the day were totally unfavourable 
to Sir James Caird’s project. The inconsistency, they 
point out regarding Sir James's views as to alienation of 
state land had reference only to the then existing conditions 
of affairs. But that alienation would, of course, be inoper¬ 
ative as soon as the freehold scheme was substituted. So 
that there was no inconsistency whatever in what Sir 
James had urged and the transparent fallacy of the line of 
reasoning adopted could be easily discovered. And as to 
the rate of interest it is true that the ordinary one ranges 
from 0 to 12 % for all financial and commercial transactions. 
But it has hardly been the case that landowners obtain 
such a high rate of interest on their lands. The owner of 
a land deems himself exceedingly lucky to obtain from 4 
to 5 per cent net, after all rates and taxes and other charges 
on his land are met. So this specious official argument 
cannot hold water. But it may now be not unprofitable to 
quote the reply which Sir James gave to this part of the 
despatch of the Indian Government. He had already met 
Sir William Wedderburn at Ahmednaggar and had the 
benefit of his varied experience in matters of land revenue 
and land tenures. Sir William was greatly in favour of a 
return to the older system of a settlement of revenue in 
kind which was so elastic and which was also self adjusting, 
according to the quality of the harvest of each monsoon, 
and so beneficially in vogue in many a Native State. Sir 
James was much impressed with it ; so he observed in his 
rejoinder as follows :— 

“This (meaning Sir William’s) scheme of freehold 
tenure acquired as described in my report, is the goal to 
which our aim should be directed. There are more ways 
than one of reaching it and whether it be by this, or by any 
other plans as are developed in my report, or by both, there 
will be no safety to the people or Government of India tilf 
some self-acting principles of progress are adopted. A 
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system of which it can he said with too much truth not 
only that it exhausts the soil, but that the rent paid by the 
Collector to the State is often doubled by the exaction of 
the lower class of native officials, through whom payment 
is demanded, admits of no defence. What is iv.piired on 
the part of the state is a clear recognition of the problem to 
be solved, and a course of action which will bring order out 
of blind routine and secure the just reward to industry and 
thrift.” That was the final verdict of Sir James Caird on 
the hide-bound system of land revenue to which the Indian 
Government has tenaciously clung and still clings from 
motives which it is impossible to fathom. To those who 
have impartially studied the problem in all its phases, it is 
as clear as the noonday sun that Sir James Caird s scheme 
of redemption of the land revenue was the best solution of 
the agrarian problem. Viewing it by the light of the con¬ 
ditions that have prevailed since 1880 the present writer 
has no hesitation in observing that it would have proved of 
incalculable benefit to the Indian peasant and the Govern¬ 
ment alike had it been adopted. For the great misfortune 
of India Sir James Caird's scheme was vetoed by the 
conservative bureaucracy in this country and by then- 
counterpart in the India Council. Under any circumstances, 
the experiment was worthy of a full and fair trial in a single 
province, say, like that of Bombay or Madras where the 
ryotwari system is so universal. But no chance was given 
to it and it was strangled at its birth. Thus the very first 
constructive effort to redeem the indebted peasantry failed 
owing entirely to the stubborn opposition of the infallible 


bureaucracy. 

Let us now turn our attention to the outside non-official 
endeavour, so disinterestedly and conscientiously made 
by Sir William Wedderburn himself. ' But before his 
scheme is referred to at some length, which is necessary 
for a clear understanding, it may be useful to mention the 
small palliative measure which the sympathetic Government. 
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of Lord Ripon adopted to give a kind of help to the ryot to 
enable him to make small improvements on his land and 
otherwise to meet his pressing requirements. A resolution 
was published describing how the State could advance loans, 
generally known as tatavi to needy agriculturalists under 
certain limitations and restrictions. And though these 
advances are of a more liberal character at present than they 
were at the commencement owing to strong public criticism 
during the two severe famines at the close of the nineteenth 
century, it may be observed without contradiction that the 
advances are generally looked at askance by the ryots and 
therefore not so extensively availed of because of the 
trouble, vexation and even blackmail, to which they have 
to submit before the necessary advance applied for is given. 
Moreover it is a fact that it could not be obtained 
immediately. Circumlocution and red tape have to go their 
round before the grant is sanctioned. Whatever official 
apologists may say in defence of the system at present in 
vogue there are no two opinions among the peasantry 
itself as to their unsuitability for all their immediate and 
practical needs. The takavi advances are a mere palliative 
and in no sense a help to the ryot to diminish the load of 
his indebtedness. 

We now come to Sir William Wedderburn's project. 
So much did he consider the eminent expediency of 
ameliorating the unhappy and desperate condition of the 
Deccan ryot that he had after serious consultation with 
many leading citizens and bankers proposed an Agricultural 
Bank with a modest capital to be tried in one of the districts 
of the Deccan. It would be well were the scheme to be 
related here. The following is an extract from the speech 
he made in London at a Meeting held on 4th July 1883 at 
which Mr. John Bright presided and where he propounded 
the scheme which had been resolved in Poona. 

He said his object was—* 1 to ask for help in obtaining 
for the undertaking the support of the English public. 
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Though land banks had prospered in other countries they 
were new to India. The first thing to he done was to 
acquire a certain amount of local and special experience by 
observing the actual working of such an institution in India. 
This it was proposed to do by starting an experimental 
Bank, under good local management, upon a limited scale, 
and within a limited area. For various reasons the 
Poona district had been selected for the experiment, the 
system followed would be that which had been found most 
successful in practice elsewhere, modifications being gradu¬ 
ally introduced as experience may suggest. It was necess¬ 
ary to have a clear view of the peculiar position of the 

cultivator.In March 1881, a rough project 

for an agricultural bank was drawn up under the auspices 
of some leading capitalists in Bombay, and the lion. Mr. 
Mandlik introduced in the Local Council a Bill for its due 
incorporation. The Government of India responded in the 
most liberal spirit, agreeing to carry out a voluntary liquida¬ 
tion by way of experiment in one division of a Deccan 
district in the way proposed. They also agreed to advance 
the cash necessary to compromise the claims, the amount 
to be collected from the ryots in moderate instalments over 
a term of years. A similar liberal spirit has been shown 
as regards the collection of the bank’s future advances. 1 he 
Government have agreed that the bank s advances should 
be treated as advances made under the Land Improvements 
Act, and recovered when necessary through the revenue 
officers of the district and village, instead of by the Courts 
and bailiffs. The policy of the Government w’as announced 
in November 1882 by Major Baring (now Lord Cromer) in his 
speech on the Bill to amend the Land Improvements Act. He 
explained that Government wished as far as possible to im¬ 
prove the system under which agricultural advances from the 
Treasury were made and recovejed under the Act, but that 
. they hoped much more from the encouragement of private 
enterprise. Meetings were held at Poona, and a committee 
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formed ; and on the '23rd of November 1882 an influential 
deputation of leading capitalists waited on his Excellency 
Sir James Ferguson, at Government-house, and set forth 
in some detail the arrangements which, according to their 
experience, would be the best in order to establish an 
experimental bank in the Poona district. In reply- to this 
address his Excellency expressed his sympathy with the 
movement, and mentioned that he had personal experience 
of similar institutions in the Australian Colonies, which had 
. been very successful. He referred specially to one in New 
Zealand whose working capital was three millions sterling, 
which had paid a dividend of 15 j>er cent for many years, 
and had accumulated a reserve fund of .£300,000. The 
special advantages of India as ivfield for such an enterprise 
are the large margin of profit from cultivation when 
capital provides irrigation and manure, the merits of the 
ryot as an honest debtor, the existence of a skilled agency 
for money-lending, and the favourable attitude of Govern¬ 
ment. Ho wished all present could witness the almost 
magical transformation effect around the city of Poona by 
means of water and manure. In no other country does 
capital employed upon land give so rich and so certain a 
return. The ryot is a model paymaster, being filled with 
a religious desire to pay his debts—not only those incurred 
by himself, but also those incurred by his father and even 
remoter ancestors. To leave ancestral debts unpaid is in 
his eyes a shameful thing; it is ns though he refused to 
his father due funeral rites. This strong religious senti¬ 
ment is indeed the sheet anchor of the ryot's credit. In 
the hereditary trading class of India is an unrivalled 
agency for the distribution and collection of loans. At 
present the actual money lending business of the Deccan 
is in the hands of native soucars, chiefly Marwaris. These 
local capitalists thoroughly understand their business ; in 
each village they can tell you to a nicety the means and . 
character of the individual ryots, and they are very shrewd, 
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patient, and economical in their management. About one- 
half the total capital acquired has already been ottered from 
the four Deccan districts. As to the special disadvantages 
attaching to such an enterprise in India, from a banking point 
of view, there is no real and serious difficulty except that 
arising from the poverty of the individual ryot and the want 
of solidity in the security he is able to offer. He is, indeed 
the absolute proprietor of his holding, subject to the pay¬ 
ment of the Government assessment; and if this Govern¬ 
ment demand were either lixed or limited in a definite 
way, the security would be good ; but this is not the case, 
the demand being liable after every thirty years to an 
enhancement which may swallow up the margin of profit 
upon which the mortgagee depends. The Poona Committee 
have asked that in the area of experiment the existing 
rates should not be disturbed for a period of twenty years 
from the present date. He submitted that the facts set 
forth showed that the undertaking rests on a good commer¬ 
cial basis, and he asked the meeting to encourage the local 
efforts made in India by securing for the enterprise some 
active and effectual support in this country. ’ 

Bo far as to the laudable efforts made by the sympathetic 
Bir William Wedderburn in Poona for the establishment of 
an agricultural Bank as a trial. He had the full support 
of the Government of Bombay at whose head was Sir James 
Fergusson who himself had had great experience of 
such a Bank in New Zealand. The proposal had also the 
cordial support of Lord Ripon's Government associated as 
it was with a financier of first class reputation as Bir Lvelyn 
Baring (now Lord Cromer) who held the portfolio of 
Finanoe Minister. Of course the proposal had to run the 
gauntlet of the Secretary of State for India in Council at 
Westminister mainly composed of retired Anglo-Indian 
officials long out of touch with the economic conditions of 
India, specially agricultural, then prevalent. It was well 
known in this country how grievous was the condition of 
8 MR1 PBATAP OOLLBGB LIBRARY, 
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the Indian ryot generally after the great famine of 1876-7 
as related in those ponderous volumes of the first famine 
commission which was so ably presided over by such an 
expert in agriculture as Sir James Caird. Under the cir¬ 


cumstances, Sir William was wise in going to London for 
the purpose and specially enlisting the sympathy and 
support of leading parliamentarians and others who took 
a keen interest in India and her people. He was able to 
convene a meeting of some of these at Exeter Hall under the 
auspices of the East India Association whereat Mr. John 
Bright presided. No better Englishman could have occu¬ 
pied the chair having regard to the fact that for years 
together, say from 1850, he was the strongest advocate of 
Indian interests in the House of Commons. Sir William 


read his paper there from which we have already given a 
copious quotation. But it is important to recall some of 
the salient observations which Mr. Bright made on opening 
the proceedings at the Meeting. After stating that the 
question which the meeting had to consider was in no way 
controversial or had any reference to the policy of the 
Indian Government he proceeded as follows “Great as is 
its importance at the present time, every day its importance 
is increasing, and if now it should be neglected, the time 
must come before long when it will force itself upon the 
opinion and the policy of the Government of India and 
the Government at home.” How prophetic seems to be 
this utterance fully 33 years after. Is there any doubt in 
the mind of any impartial person, who has carefully 
watched the steadily declining condition of the Indian 
ryot from 1876 downwards, that the subject has absolute¬ 
ly forced the attention of a Government not too willing to 
broaden its angle of vision and generally hide-bound in 
matters agricultural, notably since the date of two severest 
famines at the very end of the nineteenth century. In the 

“rrri 7 6, r hen there was a generai 

throughout the land, and 1896-7 and 1899 and 1900, the 
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deteriorating condition of the agriculturist was the general 
theme in the press of the country and among many onlookers. 
Agrarian riots, here and there, more or less serious, were 
not uncommon. We may only instance the one at Pubna 
in the Bengal Presidency. Again, the various pieces of 
tenancy legislation which were passed by the imperial and 
some of the provincial councils to improve the condition of 
the ryot were conclusive evidence of the fact. Indeed, 
at one time, after the Pubna riot, there were not wanting 
some articles even in the English press apprehending 
agricultural danger in the near future. The London Spec¬ 
tator, then a weekly liberal journal most well-informed on 
Indian affairs, had an article headed “ The Great Indian 
Danger ” in which the writer seriously surveyed the entire 
position in 1882 and considered that there was in the fu¬ 
ture no greater danger to India than the impoverished and 
almost heart-rending condition of the agriculturist. It 
was no exaggerated picture that he drew, but a most faith¬ 
ful one. The object of the writer was to rivet the 
attention of the Home Government and the British people 
alike on the subject as demanding some satisfactory mea¬ 
sures of ameliorating that condition. The following ex¬ 
tracts tell their own tale. 

“ All accounts, independent and official, show that the 
ultimate difficulty of India, the economic situation of the 
cultivator is coming to the front in a most disheartening 
way, and is exciting among the most experienced officials 
a sensation of positive alarm.” After describing the 
condition of occupiers in permanently settled territories 
in Bengal and the Pubna riots the writer further proceeds 
to observe as follows “ They (the officials) in fact, dread 
lest the spirit of resistence to rent already manifested in 
Pubna and other fertile countries should become general 
and end in a movement, a passive insurrection with 
which the Government could not cope, and which might 
break the sheet anchor of Indian finance, the Land Revenue 
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of Bengal. ... In the Mahratta country matters are even 
worse. Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Hunter's speech on 
the condition of the peasantry there, wisely telegraphed 
in extenso to the Times, was uttered before the Viceroy 
in Council by a servant of their own, and was uncon¬ 
tradicted. Mr. Hunter declares that in the wide Mahratta 
country, filled by the people who once conquered Central 
India and defied ns, people made for guerilla war, the 
situation is going from bad to worse till the peasantry, by 
the admission of the special Judges appointed to examine 
their debts, not only cannot pay them but cannot pay the 
Government assessment, their only rent, and have, in fact 
“not enough to support themselves and their families 
throughout the year”. This means that in these great 
districts, which are fertile, though possibly overcropped, the 
population lives in bad years upon the verge of starvation, 
and is perpetually increasing its permanent debt which can 
never be paid except by the surrender of the fields, without 
which peasants consider their case desperate." No doubt 
small palliative measures in this and that province have 
since been introduced and worked in a rough and ready 
fashion. It is also true that owing to the more extensive 
construction of railways new markets for the produce of 
the cultivators have been opened. It is also true that a 
vast quantity of what is called cijturable waste land, has 
been brought into use with the view of feeding hundreds 
of thousands pressing on a limited soil for means of 
subsistence. Again, owing to the establishment of cotton, 
jute, tea, and other industries, a fraction of unemployed 
labour has been supported and lastly valuable merchantable 
crops like cotton, jute and seeds have been raised in larger 
quantities with better remunerative prices. All these 
factors it may be admitted have for the time somewhat 
reheved the parlous economic situation of the agriculturist 
At the same time other factors have contributed not a 
little to the great costliness of living which obliged the 
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Government only the other day to institute a commission of 
inquiry into its causes. 

Revenue enhancements at the same time have Rone on all 
over the country during the last 30 years so that there is 
a strong conviction in the minds of the most well-informed 
in these matters that the agricultural condition is no better 
than what it was in 1333, if any thing worse, having regard 
to the two appallingly severe famines at the close of the 19th 
century and the havoc played by the plague. But to return to 
the further pertinent observations which Mr. Bright made 
at the London Meeting. “ The fact—if it be a fact—that 
80 per cent of agricultural population require to borrow 
is- an astounding and distressing fact; the fact that 30 per 
cent are so hopelessly poor you can scarcely expect to 
improve their condition by lending to them, and the fact 
that 50 per cent require loans and require them with a fair 
chance of their being able sometime to repay the loans, 
these fucts seem to show that the vast bulk of the agricul¬ 
tural population is in a condition very unsatisfactory. . . . 
Now the object of this Meeting today is to discuss a question 
and a scheme which proposes to offer to the Indian 
cultivator a reasonable amount of loan for a reasonable 
interest, and to improve the mode in which the interest is 
annually collected, so that it would not be necessary to go 
through the courts, and to make an absolute ruin and a 
beggar of the man who finds that he is behind in the regular 
payment of his interest. ... It would be a very great 
advantage to India if this system could be established in 
such a manner that confidence in its solidity and security 
should be created in England, and that the managers of 
these loan societies or banks—loan societies, perhaps, is a 
better name—should be able to seoure additional funds in 
this country, invested by capitalists here, in order that they 
might have power more widely and extensively and 
completely to carry out a system which seems likely in my 
view, and in the view of many much more competent to 
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judge than I am, to be of immense advantage to the present 
cultivators in India. . . . While it would set them free 
from this extreme pressure it would give the ryots hope 
with regard to the future, and every man on his little farm 
would cultivate it with more resolution, and I doubt not 
with more success, if he had a confident or a fan- hope 
that this industry would be fairly repaid. . . . The prospect 
—the political prospect—in India would be greatly improved 
if such a scheme as this could succeed, because if you have 
the vast population in a state of constant distress, they 
must he in a state of constant discontent of some kind and 
■ f it were possible by some large and widely extended 
scheme of this kind to bring comfort into the homes of the 
cultivators, there could lie no doubt that, with more comfort 
and a greater degree of happiness in their families, there 
would be a greater degree of contentment and they would 
look up with somewhat more of satisfaction to the Govern- 
ment who controls their affairs. ... If there bo one 
place in the world and one people in the world whose 
interests we are bound to consider, it appears to me that 
country is India and that people is the population of India ” 
Truer words were never better spoken by a sterling 
Englishman whose deep and abiding sympathy for the 
masses of India never bated by a jot till the last day of his 
hfe. I unhesitatingly state that what Bright said 83 years 
ago is truer even in a more accentuated form today. Many 
other Englishmen of less distinction and renown have off 
and on expressed the same opinion specially during the 
aftermath of the last two severe famines. But it is sad to 
relate that neither the strong advocacy of John Bright nor 
the influence of well-known persons who had gathered at 
the London meeting was of any avail. The scheme was 
hung up by the India Council who had oracularly pronounced 

ema^nfr T t0 be im P rac «^ble and the scheme 
remains till this day pigeon holed. That was the fate which 

overtook the first and last attempt strenuously made by a 
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body of non-official persons English and Indian to start a 
Bank for the relief of agricultural indebtedness by private 
enterprise with the small assistance of the State. Between 
1883 and now many grave political events have oecured 
and many have been the changes in the economic condition 
of the country which affected its people for better or for 
worse. In 1885, there was the Penjdeh scare which created 
a huge financial deficit which was partly met by new taxa¬ 
tion and partly by raids on provincial assignments 
prevalent at the time. At its heel came the peremptory 
order of the then Secretary of State, no other than Lord 
Randolph Churchill, to augment the Indian army by an addi¬ 
tion of 10,000 English and 20,000 Indian troops, in face of 
the strong minute of dissent of the two ablest members of 
Lord Dufferin’s Government. Sir Auckland Colvin the 
Finance Minister and Sir Courteney Ilbert the Law Member 
protested against any need of increased troops at a heavy 
cost while the Simla Army Commission had only a few 
months before strongly opined that for both internal defence 
and external aggression, the existing army was ample. 
The true reason soon became known namely the forcible 
acquisition of Upper Burma. This involved the reimposi¬ 
tion at first of the Income Tax, repealed in 1805, and of 
the increase of the Salt Duty later on from Rs 2-0 to 
Rs 2-8 per maund. In 1888 the impoverished condition of 
India, notably of the agriculturist, was so widely talked of 
in and out of the press that Lord Dufferin instituted a 
departmental inquiry altogether of a hole and corner 
character to investigate the fact. A report was published 
a few months later, which, in spite of its careful editing, 
revealed the fact that the popular belief of the impoverished 
condition of the cultivator was generally correct. While 
this was the case exchange difficulties of a serious character 
arose by reason of a continued heavy fall in silver. There 
is not the slightest doubt that its effect was to materially 
reduce the silver capital of the masses which has had no 
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little influence on the deterioration of their condition. At 
the same time, import duties abolished in 1882 were again 
reimposed. It was also found that after 1893, the annual 
harvests in one part of the country or the other were far 
from satisfactory. Scarcity prevailed till at last the appaling 
and disastrous famine of 1896 overtook the land when it 
became manifest how rapidly had the purchasing 
power of the people declined. It was followed the next 
year by a terrible plague unprecedented in its intensity 
the like of which was never known before. The loss of 


human life from the famine was startling as may be learnt 
from the report of the Macdonell commission which was 
published. The agriculturists were exceedingly hard hit. 
Their number of live stock, the mainstay of the industry, 
was almost swept away and it is a fact that the number 
which existed in the country prior to 1896 has not yet been 
made up. The plague also carried away a large number 
of the able bodied agriculturists. The Census of 1901 fully 
relates the story of the havoc both from the famine and the 


pestilence. While yet unable to stand on his legs, the ryot, 
by a cruel fate, was once more hurled prostrate by another 
severe famine which occurred in 1899-1900. The dismal 
story of this calamitous visitation may be read in the pages 
of the third Famine Commission which was presided over by 
Sir James Lyall. Thanks to the generous policy of famine 
instituted by Lord Curzon, specially the policy of revenue 
remissions and suspensions on a liberal scale, the ryot was 
slowly resuscitated. He was able to crawl and it was not 
until 1905 that he again stood erect on his legs. He began 
his operations with a “ clean slate ” to use the words of 
Lord Curzon, to whom. India so far is grateful for his 
statesmanlike famine policy. From 1905 and forwards 
India by mercy of providence has escaped those awful 
physical visitations which closed the 19th century. But it 
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turists. So impressed were the people of England who had 
through the Lord Mayor raised a magnificent subscription 
for the relief of Indian famine at the opening of the 20th 
century that a representation of an exceedingly sober but 
convincing character was prepared and signed bv the most 
influential and distinguished persons in London, from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and well-known members of the 
two Houses of Parliament to others of various professions 
including merchants. That memorial was submitted to 
the Secretary of State praying that in the interests of the 
impoverished and indebted agriculturist ryot, it was highly 
essential to appoint a mixed commission of qualified and 
experienced Englishmen and Indians to have an exhaustive 
inquiry into the economic condition of typical villages in 
the various provinces of the country. But grievous to say, 
it was refused on grounds which were exceedingly flimsy. 
It is a matter of profound regret to have to say that every 
laudable and reasonable appeal made to the Government 
here or at home to have once for all an independent and 
exhaustive inquiry into the condition of the wretched ryot 
has been uniformly refused. It has been broadly suspected, 
not without reason, that the agricultural poverty of the 
masses is the grimmest skeleton in the cupboard of the 
State. Whatever it may have done during the last forty 
years in mitigation of that ]>overty must be deemed to be 
mere palliatives. But we all know that in serious agri¬ 
cultural problems of vast magnitude palliatives are worse 
than useless. A radical cure can only be found in a whole¬ 
hearted well-reasoned and practical remedy suggested by 
the wisest and most experienced of the land. But sad to 
say, no such remedy yet seems to loom in the near distance. 
The latest palliative of a more general character is the 
institution of the so-called cooperative credit societies. 

Now, there is no reason to carp at the institution of 
these new-fangled societies. Such societies elsewhere 
have been not for one but for many purposes and so 
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too have those that have been started in India during 
the last ten years. It is not the object of this paper to 
criticise its merits or demerits whatever they may be. 
Official optimists have blessed them and so too many of 
those who have been associated in their working in an 
exceedingly narrow and circumscribed circle. The Imperial 
Government itself was constrained after the first ten 
years of the operation of the Act to amend the original 
enactment passed in 1904 in order to correct the many 
defects which were discovered during the interval. But 
so far as these societies have been brought into existence 
for the purpose of relieving agricultural indebtedness, I 
for my part must pronounce them a failure. Long before 
the legislation was introduced into the Council, the convic¬ 
tion had grown on me that the only way to bring relief 
to the cultivator from his debt and make him - comparatively 
prosperous for his own benefit as well as for the benefit 
of the State was by means of agricultural banks, more or 
less on the line of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt. I had 
expressed that conviction of mine as far back as 1901 in my 
presidential address to the Indian National Congress held 
m Calcutta in that year and the more I have paid attention 
to the subject, the more I am confirmed in that conviction. 
Without entering into statistics, it may be said that the 
majority of those 70 to 80 per cent of the population who 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits are in an impecunious 
and indebted condition. At a very rough guess it has 
been estimated that the total amount of such indebtedness 
cannot be at the lowest estimate less than .€250,000 000 
say Rs 375-crores. There are those who have put it at the 
higher figure of Rs 500-crores. But take the lower esti¬ 
mate. Is it possible even after 25 years of the working of the 

* 1 • • | - . ^ manage to wipe off 

this immense load of debt ? Where are the members of such 
societies whose joint capital and credit can be of such a 
nature as to command the relief sought for ? In my opinion it 
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is beyond their power and capacity. The Government may 
tinker and tinker their legislation as they have the many 
Tenancy Acts in the different provinces. But what is the 
sum total of the result? Have the agriculturists been 
prosperous? Have their taluui advances and their miserable 
land improvements enabled them to grow two blades of corn 
where they before grew one ? Can the authorities place 
the public in posssession of any irrefragable evidence of 
the kind ? If not, the only inference can be that these 
several legislative enactments have failed in their funda¬ 
mental objects. To go no further, look at the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1870 the doom of which the 
few far-seeing had foretold in that very year. We had 
optimistic reports every year from the special officer just 
as you are having optimistic reports of the new fangled 
credit societies. But even the best of optimism must 
give way before the grim sternness of facts. And so it 
was that slow-footed nemesis eventually overtook the 
optimism of the officials and it has thus happened that 
after 34 years of the operation of the Act, a Committee 
of the Government’s own choice has pronounced its verdict 
of failure pointing out the several causes that have contri¬ 
buted to it. The same fact is bound to overtake the 
agricultural credit societies. Their consitution, the method 
and manner of their working and the new control and grip 
which the Government are going to have over them, all 
these must eventually toll their death knell. The indebted¬ 
ness of the agriculturist is so colossal while the resources 
by way of capital of the societies are so extremely limited and 
hedged in by restrictions and limitations that there never 
can be any emancipation of the ryot from his slough of 
indebtedness. Agricultural Banks are their only salvation ; 
and here we shall now point out how a single agricultural 
bank, established in Egypt, has achieved the most satis¬ 
factory results, beneficial alike to the fellaheen and gratify¬ 
ing to the state. The condition of the Egyptian cultivator 
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is analogous to that of the Indian in many respects; if at 
all, according to the official reports, a trifle worse. And 
yet what a beneficent change has come over the fellaheen 
since the bank opend its doors to lend to those who had 
a reasonable security to give and who stood in need of money 
from as low as €5 up to €500. The narrative of the institution 
of that bank is of so important a character that even at the 
risk of lengthening somewhat this paper, it is useful to 
relate it, and I should relate it not in my own words but 
in the words of His Majesty’s plenipotentiary in that country, 
one who had most ably conducted its affairs for twenty two 
years and changed the entire financial and economic condi¬ 
tion of its people for the better. Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn 
Baring, Finance Minister of Lord llipon’s Government is 
a name to conjure with. He had been fully conversant 
with the condition of the Indian agricultural ryot. It was 
he who had introduced the Agriculturists’ Loan Act and had 
besides their permanent well-fare always at heart. At the 
same time, he was no hide-bound member of the permanent 
bureaucracy and was thus able to have a broad vision of 
what were the needs and the requirements of the ryot and 
how he was to be saved from his indebtedness in order to 
be prosperous and become the greatest backbone of the state. 
If then such a competent personage discarded cooperative 
credit societies for the Egyptian fellaheen and deliberately 
gave his whole-hearted support to the institution of the 
Agricultural Bank, is it not safe to assume that such a bank, 
if established in India, with such few local modifications 
as may be necessary would prove most beneficial to the 
ryot and the State alike. But along with Lord Cromer, 
there was another financier of great practical statesmanship 
•who was even more directly concerned in the institution of 
the Egyptian Agricultural Bank. He was the late Sir 
Elwin Palmer who had been for fifteen years in India and 
had known a11 about condition of the Indian agriculturist 
even more intimately than Sir Evelyn Baring. When in 
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1904, so much was loudly talked about the marvels and 
miracles which the Cooperative Societies' Act was declared 


by its sponsors to achieve I was irresistibly impelled, for 
my own complete satisfaction, to address him a letter 
inquiring whether from his experience, of the economic 
condition of the agriculturists when in India, he would 
recommend for the ryot the cooperative credit societies 
which were then to be brought into operation under the 
Act then passed. Below I reproduce verbatim his reply 

dated 15th November 1904:— 

“In answer to your letter, I have much pleasure in 
sending you a copy of the Agricultural Bank Concession, 
a copy of its statutes and my last annual report, lhe 
bank has greatly progressed this year, we now have over 
.£3,500,000 out in loans, the number of loans being about 
115,000. 'lhe Bank is doing untold good to the people 
who now get money at a reasonable rate of interest, it is 
the only system that has ever succeeded. Cooperative 
Credit societies in the East are all nonsense. Any one 
who knows the natives, knows they will never cooperate. 
I was fifteen years in India in the Financial Department and 
I know full well how much a bank as ours is wanted there; 


but it must be on the same lines exactly. We arc fast 
eradicating the usurers from the villages. I started the 
system myself when I was Financial Adviser here and I 
am now President of the Bank. I have this year started 
giving advances of selected seed and manure besides 
money. It is having a wonderful effect. Already this is 
done in conjunction with the Agricultural Society who 
provide the seed and manure. 

The above letter was written in 1904 when the Bank 
was just started. To what colossal proportions it has reached 
at present and to what amount its original capital of 2J 
million pounds has swelled besides the amount of deben¬ 
tures it has raised will be related immediately in the sequel. 


But here is the testimony of a distinguished financier, 
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who was its founder and most successful Governor and who 
had himself served in the Indian Finance Department for 
many years, as to the worthlessness of the Cooperative 
Societies to render any permanent good to the ryot. 

We now come to the observations made by Lord Cromer 
in his successive annual administration rei>orts of Egypt 
on the subject of the indebtedness of the fellaheen and the 
initial method of assisting them by loans from the National 
Bank of Egypt till the establishment a few years later of 
the Agricultural Bank. In his report for 1898, he observes :— 
“ In my reports for the years 1895 and 1896, I explained 
that as an experimental measure, the Government at one 
time advanced l*#10,000 in small sums to the fellaheen. 
The experiment proved sufficiently successful to afford 
encouvagement for private enterprise to enter this field 
of action. The Egyptian Credit Foncier consented to lower 
the minimum amount of its advances to €#100. Inas¬ 
much however as the advances made by village money¬ 
lenders are generally in small sums of less than .€#10, 
it was evident that the limit of €#100 was still too high 
to reach the majority of those whom it was desirable to 
relieve. A further tentative step has now been taken in 
the direction of dealing with this question. The newly 
created National Bank is about to make advances of small 
sums up to .€20 at 9% interest. Further the Bank offers 
advances up to €100 at the same rate of interest to those 
who wish to pay off their old debts ; repayment to the 
Bank will be made in five yearly instalments due in 
October of each year, that is to say, at the time the cotton 
crop is gathered. All such advances will be reported to 
the Government who will instruct the tax collectors to 
enter them on the “ Wirdes ” and effect the recoveries 
with the taxes. The 9% interest will be distributed as 
follows:— 14 % will be paid to the local Agents of the 
Bank, i% will go to the tax Collectors, the remaining 70 / 
will be retained by the Bank which will be put to some 
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expense, notably in the direction of appointing a thorough¬ 
ly trustworthy European Inspector who will visit the vill¬ 
ages and control the actions of the local agents. The 
services of an official of this desription are indispensable. 
The experiment will for the present bo tried in one district 
only. Should it prove successful, the Bank will be pre¬ 
pared to extend its operations. ” At the time the prevalent 
rate of interest for the money lender to charge the fellaheen 
was 40%. Lord Cromer was fully conscious of the fact 
that his scheme was a beginning only and it was in an 
experimental stage. No doubt, there were evils attendant 
on advancing loans at 0%, the principal one being the 
temptation to the cultivator to use his margin and indulge 
in improvidence. Though conscious of this chief objection 
and also of some minor ones, he had the courage to give the 
scheme a fair chance and not to refuse to allow it to be tried 
at all as the wise men of the India Council did in respect 
of Sir William Wedderburn's proposal. Lord Cromer ob¬ 
served that while lie was perfectly aware of the objections 
in his opinion they did not “ constitute a sufficient reason 
for total inaction but they enjoin watchfulness with a view 
to deciding, by the light of the practical experience which 
will eventually be gained, whether it will or will not be 
desirable to continue the experiment now in course of 
progress. ” 

The experiments, it need hardly be observed went on 
till 1902, all throughout under the auspices of the State 
Bank, namely the National Bank of Egypt. Each year 
improved the imperfections found in the previous one, 
while the loans became so extremely popular that the 
experiment came to be extended to almost half of Egypt. 
We shall pass over these experimental stages of progress 
all-round so as to narrate how it came to pass that the State 
Bank, for sound and obvious reasons, transferred this part of 
its business, namely, advances to the fellaheen, to a special 
bank established for this and this purpose only. But here 
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we may bear in mind the very sound and shrewd observa¬ 
tion which Lord Cromer made in his report of 1899. “ It 
was felt, however, that no permanent success could be 
obtained unless the philanthropic considerations which 
cluster round the treatment of this subject were so far 
discarded as to place the matter on a sound commercial 
basis and thus insure to the Bank an adequate remunera¬ 
tion for their capital outlay.” 

Quite convinced of the success of the experiment, the 
final step of having an independent Agricultural Bank with 
a large capital to meet the growing applications for the 
loans was taken. In 1902, such a bank was first estab¬ 
lished with a capital of 2J millions sterling. Interest at 
the rate of 3% was guaranteed by the Government. There 


was nothing unusual in such a guarantee, having regard 
to the magnitude of the operations to be undertaken. This 
is the kind of initial state aid which ought to be afforded by 
the Government of India to such an agricultural bank which 
mightbeestablished inthiscountry by purely privateenterprize 
on an absolutely sound basis and with a fairly large amount 
of capital. The Egyptian Government was wise in giving 
such a guarantee which, so far as my knowledge goes, it has 
never been found necessary to utilise. It was arranged that 
the rate of interest for advances to the fellaheen should be 
fixed at 9% only. Lord Cromer rightly observes :— “The 
distinctive feature of the Egyptian system is that, although 
the whole of the management is in the hands of the bank, 
the Government tax-collectors collect the sums due on 
account of interest and sinking fund.” The commission 


allowed to the Government taxgatherers was 1%, it being 
understood that these collectors of taxes collected the 
interest due to the Bank and the instalments of principal 
at the same time that they realised the Government dues. 
Another essential part of the business was a highly paid 
but most efficient and honest supervision, which was 
deemed a sine qua non. In his report for 1903, Lord 
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Cromer refers to the numerous inquiries made from outside 
countries as to the success of his experiment and states as 
follows“ That plan is very simple, hut it differs materially 
from any which, so far as I am aware, has been adopted 
elsewhere. Notably it is in no degree to be confounded 
with the co-operative systems in force in some other coun¬ 
tries. ” The Bank went on flourishing till in 1000 its capital 
was increased to 3J millions with an additional debenture 
capital. There was an understanding that when the loans 
advanced had reached 17,000,000, the Bank should reduce 
its rate of interest to 8%. It may be useful to notice here 
the kind of loans which the Bank gives to the fellaheen 
Small loans, called A loans, not exceeding £20 secured 
by the borrower's note of hand only and repayable in one 
sum within 15 months; and larger loans, called B loans, 
not exceeding £500 secured by first mortgage on land 
worth at least twice the sum advanced and repayable by 
annual instalments over 201 years at most. The capital 
in 1908 was over .£10 millions and the total amount of the 
loans put out since the foundation of the institution was 
over £15 millions, divided into £2 millions for A loans 
and .£13 millions for B loans. The outstanding amount at 
the end of that year was £8i millions divided into £92,000 
on A loans and £8 millions on B loans. 

In the Administration Report for 1909, it is observed 
that there was a set-back in 1907, after unimpeded success 


for so many years before. But it is certain that the monies 
of the loans were advanced for use for legitimate purposes. 
It says “ there is little doubt that a large proportion of the 
money borrowed was devoted to the purchase of land. 

Lastly it may be useful to refer to the broad operations 
of the Bank for the year ending 31st January 1915. The 
total subscribed capital amounted in different kinds of 
shares to £3,740,000 sterling, while the Debenture capital 


bearing interest at 3J per cent amounted to £6,570,000. 
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The outstanding loans at the date of the last year’s report 


^amounted to as 

under:— 




Number 

• 

Amount 

Average 

Amount 



£ 

£ 

“ A ” Loans 

5 

192 

88*4 

" B ” Loans 

159,337 

5,491,749 

84*4 

Total 

159,342 

5,491,911 



It will he seen what vast strides the Bank has taken 
since its formation and how usefully and beneficially it has 
been employing its total capital in shares and debentures 
amounting to 1*10,310,000 sterling. After payment of inter¬ 
est on Debentures, and other annual statutory liabilities, it 
had 1*330,207 available for distribution among the sharehol¬ 
ders. It should be remembered that the Bank was founded 
by European capitalists and financiers of the highest 
monetary reputation. The first directorate consisted of the 
following:— 

Sir El win Palmer, President, the Rt. Ilon’ble Arnold Mor- 
ley, Sir Vincent Caillard, Sir John Rogers, K.C.M.G., E. W. 
Percival Foster, c.m.g., and F. Von Leonhardt. Sir Elwin 
Palmer himself was the first President of the State Bank 
which is known as the National Bank of Egypt, and when 
the Agricultural Bank of Egypt was specially started and the 
National Bank transferred all its agricultural loan transac¬ 
tions to the new Institution for reasons which we have 
already stated, Sir Elwin became its first president till the 
year of his death which took place in 1909. His was the 
financial talent that started the Bank and carried it through¬ 
out most successfully. And he knew well, from his great 
financial experience and also from that of the operations of 
the continental Credit Societies, that the last were wholly 
inadequate and unsuitable for the purpose of relieving the 
agricultural indebtedness of the fellaheen and for ameliorat¬ 
ing his economic condition so as to make him prosper and 
be the strongest backbone of Egyptian finance. We are 
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quite confident that had that distinguished financier s life 
been spared he would have made it even move successful. 
All the same he had placed the Bank on a solid and secure 
foundation and clearly laid down the lines on which its 
future operations should be conducted having regard to the 
single aim and object for which it had been specially 
established. By the present president of the Bank, 
Mr. F. T. Rowlatt, and the Manager, Mr. 11. G. Westropp, the 


Bank is being carried on most ably, with the greatest cau¬ 
tion and care, they being fully aware of the dangers to which 
like other Banks, it might be exposed in some economic or 
other crisis. As a matter of fact it was so exposed a few 
years ago when there was excessive land speculation followed 
by bad harvests which resulted in larger outstandings ; but 
the crisis was bravely weathered without the slightest finan¬ 
cial injury to the Institution. The Anglo-Indian bureau¬ 
cracy in this country which has been actively connected 
with the co-operative credit movement, has, we are aware, 
looked askance at this most successful Agricultural Bank, 
the reason for which it is not possible to guess. In all 
probability it is owing to want of knowledge of the true 
history of the Institution from the date of its inception. It 
may also be attributed to its angle of vision being so narrow 


and confined, as it is in so many other economic measures 
connected with this country. But to those whose vision is 


broad and whose financial sagacity is far-seeing there cannot 
be the least doubt that the only remedy by which the 
colossal indebtedness of the Indian peasantry could be 
satisfactorily relieved is the formation of one such Bank 
with a capital of at least one crore at the start in each of 
the provinces of the Empire. These banks alone can bring 
the ryot’s amelioration. Freed from indebtedness once 
for all, Indian agriculturists are bound to prosper indeed, 
prosper so much that they would steadily increase to a con¬ 
siderable extent the produce of the land and to that extent 
benefit the State itself' The exports of the country would 


5 
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take even larger strides than what have been witnessed 
during the last ten years, enabling the country to meet its 
annual obligations with the greatest ease. 

What is wanted at the present juncture is courage and 
enterprise among Indian capitalists themselves in each 
province to start such a Bank tentatively. In a colossal 
problem of such great moment for the future welfare of the 
nation no other enterprise could be more important than 
the foundation of such monetary institutions for the special 
behoof of the peasantry which directly and indirectly 
counts over seventy per cent of the vast population. There is 
nothing to prevent for instance such a wealthy presidency 
as that of Bengal or Bombay from taking an initiative in 
the matter. Private enterprise alone is needed. State aid 
there should be, but it should be of an auxiliary character. 
It should be firstly by guaranteeing the Bank to the extent 
of 3 per cent interest in case the bank itself is not able to pay 
in a single year that rate. In fact the guarantee would be 
of the same nature as that given to the original trunk 
railway lines for the first twenty-five years. If the alien 
railways needed that guarantee before the English capital¬ 
ists put their money in them, surely the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in a matter of such supreme importance ought never 
to refuse a guarantee of 3 per cent only to all agricultural 
banks, started of course on sound principles with such 
statutory limitations and obligations as they may deem fit 
to impose. 

Secondly it should be confined, as in the case of the 
Agricultural Bank of Egypt, to their land revenue officers 
being told off for duty to collect instalments of principal 
and interest, of course on a payment of one per cent 
commission, at the same time that the State revenue is 
gathered. But private capitalists should take courage in 
both their hands and follow boldly the scheme of the 
Agricultural Bank of Egypt so well and wisely founded by 
the talented Sir Elwin Palmer and so cordially and robustly 
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supported all through its initial stages by so distinguished 
a financier as Lord Cromer. The details of th» kind o 
Bank in all its manifold aspects might well bed.scnssed 
by the syndicates which may be formed. No doubt 
modifications will be needed to suit local conditions. But 
there never can be any radical difference on the principle 
on which the Bank should be conducted and managed, it 
being a sine qua non of each Bank started that the rate of 
advance never exceeds 10 to 12 per cent. My hrm comic¬ 
tion is that neither any member of. Credit Cooperative 
Societies of the character now instituted nor any legion of 
Government Resolutions for control, audit and so forth 
would be of any avail if it really be our aim and object, 
once for all, to relieve agricultural indebtedness, iw 
many petty soucars scattered over lakhs of villages ... he 
country who now finance the impecunious ryot could 
be well and judiciously utilized for the purposes of such 

banks. In reality they could be formed into a link ... the 

chain between such institutions and the peasantry itse 
as they have already done in Egypt. What is wanted is a well 
considered and well organised start by sound men possess¬ 
ing the needed capital. Each Bank is bound k. atUm 
its momentum and velocity as it progresses. Only gu at 
caution and circumspection are needed at the preli™ J 
stages. Every element and every contingency which could 
prejudice the initial progress of such banks ought to be 
avoided at all cost and hazard. The Banks should be 
directed and managed by men of faweid «P— eo - 
versant with the needs of the agricultur, te wRh all n u 
deuce, caution and the highest commercial probity. G, e„ 
all the conditions herein above formitlated, I f° r ^ 
fully confident that such agricultural ban s P 

salvation of our peasantry and lead them as th year 

, 01 ! by t . tbe higheot “TllC 1 

conditions of the country, under the al 1 

beneficent ©gis of British Rule. 


THE INDIAN COTTON CROP 


JOHN A. TODD, b.l. 

Professor of Economics, University College, Nottingham 
and University of the Punjab 

The recent rise in the price of cotton has naturally 
aroused a great deal of interest in India. Today the price 
is nearly double what it was a year ago, and this extraor¬ 
dinary recovery to pre-war levels is the chief topic of conver¬ 
sation in the cotton districts, where conjecture is rife as to 
its causes, and how long it will last. The economist in this 
case has simply no alternative but to reply in the much 
derided phrase “supply and demand;" for the conditions of 
the cotton trade since the outbreak of the war really do supply 
a most interesting illustration of the rapidity with which 
the forces of supply and demand can react upon each other 
and ui)on prices, or vice versa. There has not often been 
a quicker and more convincing case of a sudden fall in the 
demand producing a quick withdrawal of the supply 
followed immediately by a recovery of the demand with 
consequent rise of prices due to insufficiency of the supply. 

The world's cotton crops have of recent years totalled 
fully twenty-five million bales marie up as follows 


In baits of approximately oOOlbs 
( 000 's omitted) 

1902 03 

1907-08 

1912-13 

1913-11 

1914-15 

Estimates 

America 

India 

Egypt — ••• 

China 

Russia 

Brazil and others 

10.758 

3.367 

1.168 

1.200 

342 

801 

11,582 

3.122 

1.447 

875 

664 

950 

14.129 

1.395 

1.507 

3.931 

911 

1,171 

11.610 

5.201 

1.537 

1.000 

1.015 

1,340 

16,500 

5.000 

1,300 

4.000 

1,300 

1,300 

Total 

17.636 

18.640 

26.044 

29,703 

29,400 

Season’s average price of 
American Middling ... per fo. 

d 

544 

d 

6T9 

d 

676 

d 

7*27 

• • • 
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But though the world's supply has been increasing very 
rapidly, it has not kept pace with the possible increase of 
the demand which lias been limited only by the amount of 
cotton available in good crop years and the very high prices 
current in bad years. In five out of the last ten years 
before the war the consumption was actually in excess of 
the supply. When the war came upon ns so suddenly, 
however, things were rather at a standstill. Trices bad 
again been very high, and the consumers shewed signs of 
rebelling. The prospects of the coming crops were extraor¬ 
dinarily good, the American crop especially promising a 
yield beyond even the 1(> million bale record of 1911, and 
prices were sagging. 

The first effect of the war upon such a market was a 
foregone conclusion. Demand seemed likely to be restricted 
almost to vanishing point, and the cotton growers were 
more or loss panic stricken. The governments of the 
countries chiefly concerned were naturally much perturbed, 
and some of them took steps to deal with the situation by 
an authoritative restriction of the supply, steps which they 
have probably had ample time and opportunity to regret 
since, though it is hardly fair to blame them simply because 
they have turned out to be wrong. For things did look 
very black indeed for the cotton growers a year ago. With 
the official cotton markets closed everywhere, it was 
impossible to test the value of cotton, and the fears of an 
absolutely bottomless slump were therefore able to run 
unchecked. Perhaps it was better so than that they should 
have been justified, as they very probably would have been 
had the markets been open. As it was, prices both official 
and outside, (for a good deal of business was done outside 
at prices much below the official nominal prices) went 
down and down until apparently the worst was touched 
towards the end of October. About that time the market 
rather mysteriously seemed to take a turn for the better, 
and though the actual turning point of the official prices 
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was not reached till 12th December, it was quite certain 
by the former date that the crisis was past. And the 
official minimum had only been 4’25 cl per lb. for middling 
American in Liverpool, which was really a very high figure 
considering the enormous size of the crop. 

But this had only been achieved by dint of much active 
propaganda everywhere in the direction of restricting future 
supply, and the effect was evident as soon as the area 
statistics for 1915 became available. The American acreage 
was reduced by about 15 pet cent, and the sales of fertilizers 
about 20 to 25 per cent. The Egyptian acreage was only 
about 1,180,000 fcddans (acres) instead of 1,755,270 in 1914. 
In India the effect varied immensely in different provinces, 
some shewing a reduction of over 40 per cent, while others 
actually shewed an increase; but the average reduction over 
all according to the second forecast was 27 per cent, viz. 
10,253,000 acres against 22,152,000 at the same stage in the 
previous season. As the season progressed, it became clear 
that the American crop was not to be favoured with the 
same abnormally good conditions as in 1911 and 1914, and 
that the consequent effect of a lower average yield upon a 
reduced acreage would be a maximum crop of 12-million 
bales, while pessimistic estimates put it as low as 10 
millions. The Egyptian estimates vary from 4 .J to G£ 
million kantars against an average of 7£ from 1910'to 1914 

and the prospects of the Indian crop are not altogether 
good. * 


Under such conditions it only needed the least breath 
of reviving demand to set prices soaring again to high 
levels, and as a matter of fact the evidences of reviving trade 
were soon very clear. The home trade in the United 
kingdom has been very active since soon after the outbreak 
of the war, for the working man and his wife must be 
clothed, and cotton is the cheapest clothing available- 
indeed the British working man’s wife has more spare cash 
to spend on clothes now than she has probably ever had 
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before, owing to high wages and overtime, or the generosity 
of separation allowances. While certain branches of 
Lancashire’s foreign trade have sufl’ered very badly, 
others have done very well, and the demand for war fabrics 
of cotton, not to speak of the much disputed demand for 
gun cotton, has probably assisted the recovery. At the same 
time the consumption in America is touching record figures, 
and Japan is also very busy. At any rate the recovery 
when it began was very sharp, and it shews no signs of 
being short. The following figures at four-weekly intervals 
since the beginning of the war shew what has happened. 






American 

Middling. 

Egypt. F. G. F. 
Brown 

Indian No. 1 
Good Oonira 

1911 







July 

24 

• • • 

... 

7-38 

9-10 

5 12 

August 

21 

• • • 

• • • 

G'20 

815 

410 

September 

18 

• • • 

... 

5*80 

800 

4*20 

October 

1G 

• • • 

• • • 

5*00 

720 

4 15 

November 

13 


• • • 

4‘58 

7 15 

3*88 

December 

11 

• • • 

... 

4*28 

645 

3*70 

1915 







January 

8 

• • • 

• • • 

4*71 

6*30 

3*88 

February 

5 

• • • 

• • • 

5*05 

6*05 . 

4*18 

March 

5 

• •• 

• • • 

4*99 

6*90 

4*00 

April 

1 

• • • 

• • • 

5-G2 

8*10 

4*42 

April 

30 

• • • 

• •• 

5*66 

8*20 

4*60 

May 

28 

• • • 

• • • 

514 

TOO 

4*80 

Juno 

25 

• • • 

• • • 

520 

7*40 

4*40 

July 

23 

• • • 

• • • 

513 

7*20 

4*35 

August 

20 

• •• 

• • • 

5*42 

7*60 

4 45 

September 

17 


• • • 

644 

8*80 

4*95 

October 

15 

• •• 

• •• 

723 

9*90 

5*50 

November 

12 

• • • 

• •• 

701 

9*G0 

5*30 

December 

10 

• • • 

• • • 

7*66 

9*70 

5 GO 


But the question of most importance to the grower is 
what is going to happen. To that only the same answer 
can be given. It depends on supply and demand; but it is 
possible to indicate more clearly in what direction these 
forces will probably tend to operate. In the first place it 
may be safely asserted that in the long run the price of the 
crop must be sufficient to cover the cost of production in 
that portion of the world’s cotton growing areas where the 
cost of production is highest, but which is required to meet 
the total world’s demand. The facts here are fairly well 
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ascertained. The cost of production in Texas is certainly 
higher than any other important section of the cotton area, 
and Texas is so important a factor (nearly one third of the 
total American crop) that its supply cannot possibly be 
dispensed with, if there is any demand left at all. The 
present writer has recently shewn, ‘ and it has not been 
seriously disputed, that the cost of production in Texas, 
when fairly calculated on an economic basis, cannot now be 
much less than 12 cents per lb., chiefly owing to the very 
marked increase of the labour cost. Until, therefore, the 
price shewed signs of getting back from the 7 or 8 cent 
level to something more like a paying basis, it was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion that the acreage in America would be 
reduced, and would remain reduced. Now that the price 
has once more touched what may be called paying levels, it 
is a question which only the actual figures of 1010 will 
answer, how far the American planter, who went off cotton 
to mixed farming, will find his experience in that direction 
sufficiently remunerative to make him perpetuate the change. 
It is very probable that if prices seem likely to remain 
about present levels the bulk of the planters will come back 
to cotton in full strength ; but it will only be at a high price, 
i. e. about twelve cents per lb., or say 7d per lb. in 
Liverpool. 

No one who knows the conditions of cotton growing in 
India will have any hesitation in saying that this means a 
very profitable state of affairs for the Indian cotton grower. 
In spite of a tendency for labour costs in the chief cotton 
growing districts to rise of recent years, anything like 
present prices pays the cultivator exceedingly well ; and if 
only these prices can be assured, there is little question 
that there will be a marked extension of cotton growing in 
India. The basis fact of the whole situation is that India’s 
cost of production is far below that of her American rivals ; 
and making all due allowance for the inferior quality of the 

•The World’s Cotton Crops. 1915, p. 1J2 
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Indian staple it pays better than in America. If Texas 
can make a living out of cotton growing, India can make a • 
fortune; and there is every prospect that not only will 
America make a living out of cotton in the next few years, 
but a very fair profit as well. Her own mills are increasing 
their consumption by leaps and bounds. Japan's have 
done the same and are likely to continue doing so. It 
needs only a very moderate continuance of European 
demand to secure a reasonable level of prices on the world s 


present cotton area. 

When the war is over and demand again becomes 
normal or even active in replacing depleted stocks, we shall 
once more be faced with the old problem of where in the 
world to find a largely increased cotton crop. And in the 
answer to that question, India if she is wise will have a \ery 
large share, for there is no doubt whatever that India could 
grow not only much more but much better cotton than 
she is doing at present. 


15th December , 1915 



THE AIN-I-AKBARI- 
A POSSIBLE BASE-LINE 
FOR THE ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF MODERN INDIA 

W. H. MOBELAND, c. s. i., c. i. e. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (RETIRED) 

I should like to preface this paper with a word of 
congratulation to the Provinces where I have lived so long 
on the enrichment of their University by the organisation 
of the new Department of Economics, the activities of 
which will be recorded in this Journal. I am not one 
of those who fear that the study of wealth will lead in 
India to materialism ; there is less risk of that in India 
than in almost any country in the world. But it has to bo 
recognised that India’s preoccupation in the past with 
other, perhaps higher, matters has left her poor in this 
world’s goods ; and now that she is seeking to take a more 
prominent part among the Nations of the Empire it be¬ 
hoves her to devote some portion of her energies to the 
acquisition of that material wealth which as the world 
stands to-day is a necessary condition of progress in other 
than merely material directions. Development, however, 
whether industrial or agricultural, requires trained intellect' 
and not a few of the failures and disappointments experi¬ 
enced in recent years may be traced, in part at least, to the 
want of this quality in the promoters of the new ventures 
It is for the Schools of Economics which are now coming 
into existence to make good this want, and to send out in 
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increasing numbers young men possessed of a sound 
knowledge of the theory of production and animated by the 
desire to engage in its practice. 

It is, I think, common ground that the study of Econo¬ 
mic History is a necessary part of the training which this 
School will afford, and the view is gaining force that this 
study should be devoted in the first instance to the history 
of the country where it is carried on. This ideal is, how¬ 
ever, scarcely attainable in India at the present day; some 
materials for economic history exist, hut the history has 
not yet been written, and the materials require a large 
amount of sorting and sifting before they can be placed 
before any but the most advanced students. It might be 
thought that the official statistics of the last few decades 
had been sufficiently treated by their official reviewers, hut 
even on these a great deal of work remains to he done. 
Most of these statistics are prepared primarily for what we 
may call short-period purposes; officials have to compare 
this year with last and to explain the difference between 
the two, and in this process the significance of small but 
cumulative changes is very apt to be overlooked. The 
student on the other hand has to pass over most of those 
short-period fluctuations which chiefly interest the official, 
and concentrate his attention on the slow movements 
disclosed by the longest series of years for which figures 
can be made available. Thus it seems to me that one of 
the earliest duties of this School will be the re-consider¬ 
ation and re-editing of a part at least of the mass of 
statistics accumulated during the period of British rule. 
But this period, important as it is, is all too short for the 
purposes of the economic historian, and the value of the 
figures which we possess would be greatly enhanced if they 
could be linked up with accurate records of any earlier 
date, even if there should be a considerable gap between 
the first and the subsequent statistics. The object of this 
paper is to call attention from this point of view to the 
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statistics recorded in the Ain-i-Albari , and to suggest that 
it is possible (I do not say more) that they can be so inter¬ 
preted as to be utilised for a base-line or starting point of 
the economic history of modern India. 

The statistics in question relate to the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, an important epoch for the economic 
historian. The greater part of India was then enjoying a 
period of tranquillity, as tranquillity was counted in those 
days, following on the prolonged disturbances which pre¬ 
ceded the consolidation of the power of Akbar, and the years 
to which the figures relate were probably (though this is an 
assumption) fairly typical of the period. At the same time 
the oversea trade with Europe was in its infancy, and (if I 
am not mistaken) had not yet begun to exercise that inllu- 
ence on the production and exchanges of Northern and 
Central India which is the key to most of the economic 
changes during the centuries that follow. If therefore those 
figures can be used, they will furnish a real starting-point 
for the modern economic history of the country. 

The figures in the Ain show, for the majority of the 
parganas of India down to the southern limits of Akbar’s 
empire : (1) the area assessed to revenue, (2) the revenue 
assessed, (3) the amount of the revenue alienated, and (4) 
the strength of the local militia. There are also lists of the 
rates at which each crop grown in the Empire was (or might 
be) assessed, and more general tables showing the average 
yield of these crops, and the current prices of agricultural 
and other produce. With these figures, it should be possi¬ 
ble to compare the relative productivity of the different 
parts of the Empire, and to form a general idea of the actual 
productivity of the whole, and it should also be possible to 
draw tentative conclusions as to the numbers of the rural 
population, the surplus available for trade, and various other 
fundamental facts. So described, it sounds like a gold-mine. 

I believe that gold can be found, but the mining is by no 
means simple. I may enumerate a few of the difficulties 
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which will confront the student; others are likely to appear 
as work proceeds. 

(a) Administrative houndaries have changed, partly 
through the action of the Marat has and partly by the acts 
of British Governments, so that it is not easy, and in some 
cases may prove impossible, to identify the areas to which 
the statistics relate. This identification has been done for 
a large part of what is now the United Province's by Sir 
Henry Elliot (sec Beames, Memoirs of the I tares <>J the 
North Western Provinces , vol. II., pp. 8*2-1 lb. and con¬ 
nected articles), and Sir Charles Elliot has notes on the 
same subject for part of the present district of Unao (sec* 
Chronicles of Unao) : so far as I know, it has still to he 
done for the rest of Northern and Central India. 

(/>) There is reason to think that this part of the Ain 
was not carefully edited, and there may have been great 
errors in the figures as originally compiled. 

(c) Further errors may have, been introduced in the 
transcription of the manuscripts, and while anyone who is 
not a Persian scholar must recognise the authority of the 
text published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it is possible 
that there is still room for study of the MSS. on this 
particular point. It is worth mentioning that the figures of 
this text differ in some cases from those of the translation 
published by the same Society. 

(d) The exact significance of the figures is in some 
cases open to doubt. The account of the method by which 
the revenue was assessed is to my mind full of ciillicullios, 
and till it has been thoroughly worked out these doubts 
must remain. 

Perhaps the best way of illustrating the interest of those 
figures will be to attempt a comparison of the state of 
cultivation in a limited area as it stands to-day and as it 
stood under Akbar. I have chosen for this purpose the 
area which is now comprised in the district of Fatehpur ; it 
is a comparatively simple case. In the following table the 
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areas are in bigahs : those relating to the earlier date are 
taken direct from the Ain, while the later ones are calculated 
from the normal cultivated areas used in the Department 
of Land Records and Agriculture, taking Akbar’s bigali 
as five-eighths of an acre, and rounding to 100 bigahs. The 
dam is one fortieth of a rupee: Akbar’s rupee was not very 
different in composition from that of to-day, but its pur¬ 
chasing power was very much greater. 

Cultivated Areas and Assessment Rates 


Prksknt Day 


Akuar's Day 


Pnrgann 


Fntchpur 
Huhwa 
Gkiwipur 
Aya Sah 
Muttaur 

Dhola 24.100) 

Ekriala 109,700) 
Hath Kaon 
Kotla 
Blndkl 

Kutia-Gunir 

Kora 128.800) 

Tappa Jar 59.200) 


Area 

liiatihx 


107,100 

73.300 

80.500 
25.100 
52.800 

133.800 

113.700 

24,600 

46,000 

42.500 
188.000 


Corresponding Pnrgann 


Patchpur Hanswah... 
Hanswali. 

Eichhi. 

Ayasa. 

Kunra. 


Hatgaon. 

Kotla. 

Kimnpur Kinar. 

Kutla 12,1791 

Ouner 10.042] 

Komrah (Kora) 


Area 

Bigahs 


55.918 

42.521 

85.826 

15,784 

11,782 

56.728 

55,323 

18,043 

17,905 

22.221 

124,749 


Present 

--cultivation 

Assess- Pf r \ 00 

ment . 

»»-in Akbar's 




Total District ... 887,400 


459.594 


This case is, as I have said, comparatively simple. In 
two instances parganas have been united, and one pargana 
has been split up: the names of some have changed but 
the parganas remain. It is possible however that there 
have been minor variations in the boundary-lines of parganas 
since Sir Henry Elliot worked out the geography, and local 
records would have to be examined for these before the 
comparison could be taken as completed. 

The case is simple in another way, for I have seen no 
reason to suspect any gross error in any of the older figures 
g.ven : ,n many districts it will be necessary to leave one or 
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more parganas out of account because the figures for tliei 
are open to grave suspicion. 

The table does not profess to make an exact comparison 
between the two periods such as is possible between two 
years under the present statistical regime. The older figures 
cannot be trusted sufficiently for that; and there is, 1 think, 
one definite source of error. I believe that Akbar's assess¬ 


ments were made separately at each season : if so. the areas 
in the Ain are what would now be called the gross cropped 
area: a field that has given two crops in a year would be 
counted twice. The present area on the other hand is the 
net cropped area, twice-cropped fields being counted once 
only : I use it because I have it at hand, while 1 should 
have to send to India for the gross figures. The result is 
to understate the increase in cropping which has occurred, 
but I do not think the understatement is likely to be very 
serious. Double-cropping is very largely, as old settlement 
reports show, a practice of the nineteenth century, and it 
is probable that the reduction to be made in Akbar’s figures 
on this account would not be greater than somewhere 
between five and ten per cent. It has to be remembered, 
among other things, that maize, potatoes and tobacco—very 
common elements in double-cropping—were all unknown in 
India at this time. 

At any rate it seems fairly safe to say that in Fatehpur 
cultivation has just about doubled since the time of Akbar, 
and that on the whole the increase is evenly distributed. 
The exceptions to this last statement are: 

(a) Kunra, now Muttaur, where cultivation has more 
than quadrupled. This pargana lies along the Jumna, 
where there was extensive jungle, and the increase is 
probably true. 

( b) Kotla, a fertile little pargana on the Ganges bank, 
which may have been fully occupied in Akbar’s time. 

(c) Kora, a large pargana, (now divided into two); 

Kora town was the headquarters of Akbar’s sarkar (district) 

% 7 
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of the same name, and doubtless the country about it was 
comparatively well populated. 

Possibly, however, minor changes of boundaries such as 
have been referred to above may account for the special 
features in some of these parganas. 

We have then reached one tentative conclusion as to 
the production of this part of the Empire; it would be 
possible to argue from it as to the numbers of the rural 
• population and other economic features, but before doing this 
it is desirable to have similar data for a very much larger 
area, and consider them in the light of what is known from 
other sources. In the case of Fatehpur we must remember 
that the long, narrow district was traversed lengthwise 
by the Imperial high-road from Agra to Allahabad, and was 
bounded by the great waterways of the Ganges and the 
Jumna: it was probably therefore of relatively greater impor¬ 
tance in Akbar's time than it is to-day, and we should not 
be surprised if we find that its development, measured by 
cultivation, was greater than had occurred in some districts 


more remote from the main circulation of the Empire. 

It remains to say a few words regarding the figures which 
I have given in the table to show the revenue assessed per 
biff ah. These are calculated directly from the figures in 
the Ably and give just about the assessment rates which 
would be expected on the basis of the crop-rates given by 
the same authority. The revenue was calculated, as I under¬ 
stand, on the crops, and this rate ought therefore to 


indicate roughly the class of cropping which prevailed. It 
will be seen that the parganas were assessed at a very 
uniform rate, which it may be mentioned indicates a rela¬ 
tively low standard of cropping—still a noticeable feature 
of the district. The comparatively high rate for Kunra 
(Muttaur) taken with small the area under cultivation, 
suggests that the villages were clearings in the jungle, 
each with only a small area of the best land actually occupied, 
m fact that the pargana was a recent development. 
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I hope, however, that these assessment-rates will he 
found to serve another purpose, that of indicating figures 
which are clearly wrong. As I have said above, there may 
have been mistakes both in compilation and in transcription, 
and there is alwavs the possibility that a particular figure 
is altogether wide of the truth. There may be a large 
mistake in the area, or in the revenue, of a particular par¬ 
.-ana : if this has occurred, the rate calculated from those 
figures will differ widely from the rates of neighbouring 
parganas except in the single case when errors of the same 
proportionate magnitude have been made in both figures. 
Now the chance of this last occurrence is very small indeed, 
and it is probable that abnormal rates will indicate most 
of the large errors in the figures from which they are derived. 
To illustrate this argument, we may take that part of the 
Allahabad district which adjoins Fatehpur on the east. 


1'RKHKNT 

Day 


AKIIAR *8 Day 

P regent 
cultivation 

Parana 


Area 

Hiijnlii 

Correspomlinj' l’an/nna 

Area. 

Jtigahs 

ASHCKK- 

ment. 

T>n nts 
per 
biynh. 

per 100 
hitlahs in 
Akbar’a 
•lay. 

Atliarlmn 

Kuvuri 

Karo 

• • • 

• • • 

79.500 

10:1,100 

138,200 

Atharban — | 

Kamri 

r Havvli Knrnih 
• Dahlah Karrah 

_ Total 

18,518 

39.687 

9,639 

7(>,0:»2 

48 

4 

539 

1 » 

429 
? 259 




79.0jl_ 

68 

? l7 i?_ 

Chai 1 

• • • 

211,200 

i ll.ilmbas ba ••• i 

1 Havel i ...» 

1284.057 

i_ 

33 

? 74 


rlere it win oe seen uiuu me miituwinuj -- 

rates found in Fatehpur is by no means apparent; they 
range from 3 to 539 dams per bighah, instead of from 45 to 
59, and it is a curious fact that this small group of parganas 
should afford illustration of so many probable errors. 
Taking the parganas in order— 

Atharban has a normal assessment-rate, and conse-- 
quently its figures stand on the same footing as those of 
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Fatehpnr district. The increase in cultivation is very great, 
as in the case of pargana Muttaur, which like Atharban lies 
along the Jmnna; probably the early condition of the two 
parganas was similar. 


Karari. The figures ' 39,^7 }g' ve a ‘‘ate of less than 

4 dams, or one tenth of a rupee per bigali, which is much 
below the rate given in the Ain for the very poorest crop, 
and which may safely be said to be impossible. There is 
probably, therefore, a very large mistake in either the area 
or the revenue. The area is about what might be expected 
from the present figures and the position of the pargana, 
and I conjecture that one digit has dropped out in tran¬ 
scribing the revenue, the loss of a digit being a very common 
accident to Persian figures. This, however, is only con¬ 
jecture, and it would not be wise to rely on the area for com¬ 
parative purposes. 


Kara. The two divisions of what is now pargana Kara 

give impossible rates; 539 dams, (over thirteen rupees a 

bic/ah) is as absurd as 3 dams. It is not unlikely that the 

entries of area and revenue have been transposed, and that 

the total for the two portions is approximately correct; the 

rate which this gives is high, but not impossibly high for 

the headquarters' pargana of a district, while the comparison 

with present conditions resembles what we found in 
l' atehpur. 


Cbaii. This is the only case I have so far found where 
cultivation appears to be less than in Akbar's time If 

ZLZ ° r th T e " lay ha ' e bGen a Chan « e in boundary 

necessitating an adjustment with neighbouring parganas. 

ousW low Sn T e f t’T n n , 0t i,npOSSil>ly low ' hnt iB suspici¬ 
ously low. If , t should be found that a respectable manus 
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land have been included in municipal and cantonment areas 
under British rule. But this again is conjecture only. 

I am at present engaged in examining the application 
of this test by assessment-rate to the whole area dealt with 
in the Ain, and it would he premature to claim am validity 
for the method. 1 have given this illustration mainly to 
show that the figures in the Ain cannot always be used 
precisely as the\ stand, and that anyone who wishes to use 
them will have to find some critical method of estimating 
their value, and of eliminating those which are clearly 
corrupt. Whatever method lie adopted, the hope remains 
that though many figures may have to he rejected, enough 
will survive to give a fairly accurate idea ol the economic 
conditions prevailing in some parts at least of the great 
Empire consolidated by Akbar. 


A NOTE ON THE 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

IN THE 

SOUTHERN STATES OF AMERICA 

AND COMPARISON WITH INDIA 

• 

Professor S. HIGGINBOTTOM, m.a., (Princeton), r.sc.(ao.), 
Ewing Christian College, Allahabad 

There are some students of Indian economics who 
believe that the Indian cultivator has a monopoly of poverty 
and the consequent train of ignorance, lack of education, 
economic subjection, disadvantage in bargaining, ill-health, 
high death-rate and all the other ills that go to make 
extreme poverty one of the worst evils that curse 
humanity. Investigation however proves that the unassis¬ 
ted small agriculturist, and especially the small tenant 
farmer, anywhere on earth has had, and is still having, a 
particularly hard and uninviting lot, that depression and 
hopelessness are the common attitude of mind of most of 
these folk, and it is only as these people have been taught 
to help themselves that conditions have been bettered. 
We have become so accustomed to regard the United States 
as a land of economic prosperity and plenty that it is hard 
for us to realize that it, too, has its problem of a large rural 
population, dispirited, dejected, in debt until they are little 
better than serfs. Further this population lives in that 
part of the United States that is especially favored by 
climate, rainfall, soil-fertility, staple crops and transporta¬ 
tion facilities. It is the great south eastern and Gulf section 
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of the United States, that section that grows the cotton and 
the sugar. 

Not the only cause, but one of the chief causes of this 
poverty is the one crop system. Cotton after cotton, year in 
and year out, has so reduced the responsiviness of the soil to 
this particular crop, that the returns are so poor and growing 
poorer every year, that unless some change takes place this 
section is threatened with a state of chronic bankruptcy. 
This is made still more acute by the fact that the crop is 
always mortgaged before the seed is sown. Advances are 
taken from the shop-keeper for seed, for food, for running 
expenses until the crop is marketed. The shop-keeper, 
whose risks are great, sells at extremely high prices, and in 
one of the most fertile areas of the earth most human food 
is imported, and has to pay heavy transportation charges. 
Both “ poor white” and negro farmer are so heavily indebted 
that they are reduced to a state of hopeless, effortless, 
dejected helplessness that causes one to imagine that tin* 
very nerve of desire is cut or atrophied. Let me give 
illustrations “ East of Brookhaven, Mississippi, lived a 
wretched farmer on poor pinery woodland that in 1005 
sold for $1.00 per acre (Bs. 3 per acre.) He was $800.00 
(equal to Rs.2,400) in debt to the village store-keepers. 
Very rarely had he corn and hay enough to last beyond 
March 1st. He did not believe his land was ‘corn land.’” 
Again, “The average annual earnings of individuals 
engaged in agriculture in the State of Iowa (one of the 
middle western States) is upwards of $1000.00 (equal to 
Its. 3,000,) the average earnings of those similarly engaged 
in some of the Southern States is as low as $150.00 (equal 
to Its. 450). These meagre agricultural incomes are not 
supplemented by disproportionately large incomes from 
mines or manufactures. Eighty-five per cent of the southern 
population is rural in character. Trade did not therefore 
supply what the farm failed to produce. The great bulk 
of the people of the Southern States was simply not earning 
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enough to provide proper hones and to support good 
schools. Whatever the other deficiencies, the prime need 
was money/’ 

I have spoken with teachers and social workers from 
the South, have seen a little with my own eyes, and I have 
not yet made up my mind whether, allowing for differences 
of custom and climate, which in the United States makes 


more shelter and clothing and fuel necessary, I would 
rather he an Indian ryot or a “ poor white ” or negro 
farmer in the Southern States of America. The latter in 
place of the mud hut lives in a broken-down wooden shack, 
unpainted, through the cracks of which the wind whistles 
and the rain heats. Instead of the chapati or handful of 
parched gram and the spices of Hindustan, the southern 
States farmer lias corn mush and greasy pork for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year; many of them do 
not know how to cook anything else. Among such a com¬ 
munity it goes without saying that the people have not 
enough money to build and maintain good schools and to 


properly pay the teachers. For example in the State 
of Alabama, white teachers were receiving average annual 
salaries of *151.84 or Us. 455, negro teachers $!)5.58 or 
Its.280. South Carolina $1!>5.28 and *711.47 respectively. 
The average throughout the United States at this time was 
SfiiO equal to Its. 1,550. The Per Capita expenditure on 
school children ranged from *8.88 or Ks.10 in North Carolina 
to *7.48 or lts.22 in Louisiana, while in the country at 
large it stood at $15.08 or Its. 45 . 


In the United States surveys have been made, publicity 
has been given to these appalling conditions. Many public 
spirited ct.ze.is have given of their time and thought and 
money, and a wondrous transformation is taking place 
betoxe our very eyes that is nothing short of miraculous 

way he has educated his people Jff it/^hlt “ 
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ignorance anil impendence and economic slavery into which 
.they had fallen after Lincoln signed the emancipation 
proclamation and they were politically free, but knew not 
how to use their new, strange, precious gift. Booker 
Washington was born a slave under about as unfavourable 
circumstances as are imaginable. A\ hen he was growing 
up, he heard of Hampden Institute, a school established by 
private benevolent effort, the object of which was to train 
the negro to work with hand and eye and brain. It is one 
of the most successful schools on earth, well equipped, 
fulfilling in wondrous fashion its mission. It has been 
blessed with a succession of great teachers, who had the 
gift of inspiring their pupils. These teachers generally 
take up the work as a labor of love and for life. Now, had 
there been no Hampden, it is likely that Booker Washington 
would have lived and died unknown and of very little use to 
the world. But he had Hampden, and here he learned to 
think clearly. He had no illusions. He saw that when a 
man, either black or white, wanted a house built, he cared 
little for the colour of the builder. He was concerned with 
the quality of the work and the price at which it was done. 
Remembering the bitterness of the struggle in the Civil 
War, the freshness of the wounds in the South, there was 
no Haunting or nagging in his message. He advised his 
people, because they were negros, and therefore at that 
time handicapped by that fact, that any longing and 
crying about social equality and social respect was waste 
of breath. The way to these things was the hard, long 
way of education, of learning how to do any given piece 
of work as well or better than the white man, by his 
usefulness and trustworthiness to make himself indispen- 
sible to the public welfare, to forget about and cease to 
covet social equality, when there was not equality of 
economic and industrial attainment, and as the negro 
made himself a necessity to the community, bore his share 
of all its burdens, all these other things would gladly be 
8 
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granted where they could in no wise be forced. He advised 
his people (to borrow that expressive Americanism) “to. 
make good." The spirit of progress and usefulness began 
to supplant the easy and fatalistic laziness of the negro. 
A negro boy came to a leading American educator to be 
admitted to school. “ Well my boy " he asked, “ why do 
you want to go to school ?” “ Because I am tired of weaving 
a dollar hat on a ten cent head." That negro boy went to 
school. 


One other great force at work for the regeneration of 
the South has been the General Education Board, financed 
largely through the very large gifts of Mr. John D. Rocke¬ 
feller. This Board worked quietly for twelve years, then 
it published its first report, a document of two hundred and 
fifty four pages, which is a classic on the subject. It can 
be obtained by writting to the Secretary, General Education 
Board, 01, Broadway, New York City, U. S. A. I have 
drawn on it largely for this article. I feel that to quote 
freely will stimulate and suggest, to one familiar with 
Indian conditions, in a way that no words of mine can. 

So whatever is in quotation marks is taken directly from it. 

The Report says :— 


It soon became clear that more favourable economic 
conditions must be attained before comprehensive school 
systems could be supported by taxation. The southern 
people were not educationally apathetic; on the contrarv 
popular education, unknown to the antebellum regime had 
come to be an object of ardent desire in the three decades that 
had passed between 1877 and 1900; significant steps had 
already been taken in many states, and generous private 
subscriptions were being added to public taxation But 
adequate developments could not take place until the avail¬ 
able resources of the people were greatly enlarged. School 
systems could not be given to them, and they were not 
prosperous enough to support them. Such was the situa- 
tion reduced to its simplest terms.” 
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•‘It was obvious that the General Education Board 
could render no substantial educational service to the South 
until the farmers of the South could provide themselves 
with larger incomes. The resources of the soil were ample 
or would become so under scientific cultivation; the climate 
was highly favorable to general rural prosperity. But the 
Southern farmer suffered from lack of scientific knowledge 
of agriculture, knowledge available, indeed, though never 
effectually distributed to the people. It was necessary to 
improve southern agriculture. How could this be done ! 

“ The Board was advised to address itself to the rising 
generation, that is, to support the teaching of agriculture in 
the common schools. After thoughtful consideration this 
plan was rejected. In the absence of trained teachers, the 
effort was impracticable; moreover, there were no funds 
with which to pay such teachers and the instruction itself 
would not materially contribute to its own support. Final¬ 
ly, it was impossible to force intelligent agricultural 
instruction upon schools whose patrons were not themselves 
alive to the deficiencies of their own agricultural methods. 
Until the public was convinced of the feasibility of superior 
and more productive methods, the public schools could not 
be reconstructed; once the public were convinced and by 
reason thereof better able to stand the increased cost, 
the schools would naturally and inevitably readjust them- 
selves. 

It was therefore deliberately decided to undertake the 
agricultural education not of the future farmer, but of the 
present farmer, on the theory, that, if he could be substan¬ 
tially helped, he would gladly support better schools in more 
and more liberal fashion. The Board, therefore, set about 
an extensive enquiry as to the best means of conveying to 
the average working farmer of the South, in his manhood, 
the most efficient known methods of intelligent farming. 

Here we see the way the Board analysed its task and 
decided that education and in fact all other industrial, 
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little speech at a field meeting he testified that, ‘as a 
farmer he was just one year old.’ Now, in his third year, 
he has become local demonstration agent and is beginning 
to cherish ‘ legislative ambitions.’ ” • 

It is a demonstrator and not a demonstration farm that is 
wanted. At a demonstration farm good seed, proper tillage, 
drainage, irrigation, good cattle, and improved implements 
are all shown to those who are sufficiently interested to come 
to the farm to see them. But when the Indian cultivator, 
who sees these things working on the demonstration farm, 
is asked to go home and follow the example he has seen, he 
throws up his hands in despair. He declares it is beyond 
him. The new and altered conditions at the demonstration 
farm are regarded as all right for it, but not all l ight for the 
ryot and his land, and his conditions. Now, the demons¬ 
trator goes to the farmer in the farmer’s natural environment, 
at his home, and in that environment pursuades the culti¬ 
vator to try the better method, better seed, better imple¬ 
ments, better cattle. The cultivator himself does the work, 
often-times feeling sceptical and hoping the thing will fail. 
But if he can be pursuaded to carry it through, and when, 
as a result, the cultivator has a larger net profit to show for 
his own labour aided by the advice of the demonstrator, his 
conversion to better farming is complete and permanent. 
The Indian cultivator is as wide-awake to his own interests, 
as ho sees them, as any cultivator on earth. 

I now quote some of the considerations that guided the 
General Education Board in its.conduct. “The feasibility 
of extending the method of farm demonstration as an educa¬ 
tional measure was considered—the cost of such extension, 
the probability of its ultimately supporting itself, the length 
of time which must probably elapse before any such result 
could be counted on. It was agreed that the work would 
permanently affect southern agricultural prosperity only if 
it became vit&lly rooted; that, therefore, an outside agency 
engaged in its promotion must regard its part as temporary 
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and experimental. Dr. Knapp was from the outset confident 
that experience would justify this view. He believed that 
if the demonstration work could once he started by outside 
funds in a state, a county or a community, it would 
promptly enlist local support; that it would spread from 
community to community and from state to state; and that 
in the end the teaching of agriculture and domestic arts 
would become an accepted feature of rural education.” 

“Too often extension involves mechanisation and con¬ 
sequent sterilization of educational methods; with an in¬ 
crease of numbers, either inferior persons are employed, or 
verbal explanation, addressed to masses, supplants concrete 
experiment or demonstration. In the present instance no 
deterioration has taken place. The instruction has re¬ 
mained concrete and individual : and the development on 
the social side has served only to inaugurate additional 
concrete or individual experiments. Four general field 
agents now keep the central authority in close touch with 
the work; they are on the look out for local difficulties; in 
addition, they appoint times and places for bringing toge¬ 
ther state and local agents for conference and instruction. 
Thus the main principles of the work are constantly kept 
prominently before those on whom, in the end, success 
depends. Each state is supervised by its own state agents, 
assisted by district agents in charge of from 15 to 25 local 
agents. The state and district agents make frequent excur¬ 
sions with the local representative, examining into the loca¬ 
tion of farms, assure themselves as to the quality of the 
local supervision, and communicate observations made in 
other sections of their territory. The local agent is abso¬ 
lutely responsible for the number and success of the experi¬ 
ments under way in his field ; for the amount of enthusiasm 
generated; for the extent and variety of other activities,social 
and individual, following in its wake. The tests applied are 
throughout actual, and as long as this is the case extension 
involves no perils to the spirit and outcome of the movement.” 
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At first the United States Government could not see its 
way clear to take up this work, but now it has done so, 
also the people themselves are helping and eager. The 
result of the demonstration farm has been in general to 
double the production of the land and with the money thus 
obtained the people are getting out of debt and are building, 
equipping and managing their own schools. I believe that 
this method applied to India will be no less fruitful of 
results. 

Now in the work of the General Education Board is 
there any suggestion that will help India? I believe 
there is. It is striking that the General Education Board 
distinctly says it put aside the consideration of the coming 
generation as the one to help. It would rather influence 
the present generation, because the latter could best help 
the coming generation. It is the present generation that 
needs the help, that is bearing the burden, that is fighting 
the unequal fight, that is being beaten by great stress of 
economic forces. But how to help this present generation ? 
These folk would not go to school, to college, would not attend 
lectures, they had nothing but contempt for “ book farm¬ 
ing ” were firmly convinced that they knew it all, and that 
improvement was impossible, were suspicious and clannish. 
So if they were to be reached at all they must be reached 
where they lived and be there shown the better way; and 
after they had learned it, they saw its promise and possibi¬ 
lities. What could never have been forced upon them from 
outside in their old mental attitude and economic condi¬ 
tions, they now did for themselves or paid for it. Schools, 
roads, better tools and cattle, better systems of farming 
were now welcome. It was a moral victory as well as an 
economic triumph. 

Now I maintain that this can be done in India. Reach 
the present generation of India where it lives, and it will 
solve all the other problems. I grant India is a bigger 
problem than the Southern States; therefore it is more 
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worth while trying and there is less excuse for delay. Tn 
India we have not the machinery to hand to turn out the 
demonstrators, but that can he made soon. What is needed 
is the right man or men to lead in this. Men who have 
in other countries been engaged in somewhat similar work 
to show us how to begin to do it. Further, at hand we 
have a helper in the cooperative movement. Every Coope¬ 
rative Credit Society member is a man who. not so much 
by what he has done or possesses, Imt by his attitude of 
mind, is ready to receive help from a demonstrator. Thanks 
to the investigation of the Government agriculturists there is 
now a sufficient body of knowledge available regarding such 
crops as wheat, cotton, sugar-cane, and rice, with manuring 
and cultural methods for these, to double the output of any 
one of these crops, and to much more than double the 
profits. # It is a larger crop and a much more than proportion¬ 
ate larger net profit that will result. But for this know¬ 
ledge to be of use to India it must not only be in bulletins 
to be studied by experts, it must be demonstrated to the 
illiterate cultivator, who cannot read a book, but who can 
read a field and the crop that it grows. The present seed 
farms of Government could be adapted and staffs of teachers 
employed to train demonstrators. But the teachers and 
demonstrators must be first-class, adequately trained men. 
No cheap or inferior or impatient men, or those regarding 
this work as but a step to a comfortable routine in office 
and a pension after so much service. Men of high patriot¬ 
ism and lofty moral purpose are called for, who can sympa¬ 
thise and help without patronising, who are unselfish and 
in this service for all of life. These men should not have 
so much to do, that their work and lives are spread out too 
thin. It is intensive work. Let one demonstrator stay 
with one Cooperative society or group until the farmers are 
thoroughly trained and convinced and success cannot be 
denied. Then the work will spread itself. It is the 
intelligent, patiently-carried-out start that will count, and 
be copied by the people themselves. 

9 
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The history of modern India is full of the records of the 
attempts at social and economic betterment by those men 
who love India, both Indian and foreign, who pray for her 
welfare, who long to bring about a new and better state of 
affairs for the great mass of Indians; and the records of 
their successes are distressingly small, and many cease 
striving to help, regarding it as hopeless and impossible. 
Why is it ? I do not profess to be able to say. But until 
every method and plan has been tried and the possibilities 
exhausted have we a right to say the thing cannot be done ? 
This demonstration agent going to the village farmer, and 
staying with him as long as is necessary is one way that 
gives me, as Sir James Meston recently said in one of his 
speeches. ‘A vision of a very different India from what 
we have now—of an India in which the whole countrv-side 
has been metamorphosed by agricultural skill and science; 
in which its rustic people are comfortable, in which the 
land is immune from the ravages of famine, in which the 
ground is producing three, four, five, six times what it pro¬ 
duces now; and as a correlative to that I see a vision of 
great towns, busy with the hum of looms, and the purr of 
electric machinery, turning out the comforts and luxuries 
which a prosperous country-side will require. It is the 
future of a great and prosperous country striding forward 
to higher things.” 

ihis vision can and will be made actual as we, with 
unfaltering patience, with perseverance, with the best men, 
with all the light of scientific progress, with knowledge of 
men as well as of things, put our very best into a task that 
by its complexity, its difficulties, its very bigness, staggers 
those who know most about India and love both the land 
and its people. It is a challenge to the great-hearts, to the 
seers, to that faith-filled band who know no fear or failure, 
to whom all things are possible, who believe that God made 
a world and called it good, and meant His creation to enjoy 
it. May they rise to meet it! 


INDIAN FACTORY L KOI SLAT 1.0 X 

S. H. FREMANTLE, i.e.s. 

COLLECTOR OF ALLAHABAD. 

The Indian Factory Law naturally follows and, with 
allowances for special climatic and racial conditions, is 
based upon the English Law, because England is the 
home and origin of Factory Legislation. Consequently it 
is desirable to give a short summary of English Factory 
legislation before I proceed* to the review of what has been 

done in India in this direction. 

Between the years 1770 and 1840 took place that great 
industrial revolution in England which changed the whole 
face of the country. It was characterised by two chief 
signs—the introduction of machinery and the concentra¬ 
tion of labourers in places where power, at first water and 
afterwards coal, was available. From very early times the 
state of the cotton factories and the conditions under which 
the children employed therein lived and worked called 
forth severe criticism by public authorities, and as far back 
as 1784 the Lancashire Magistrates deputed some medical 
men to institute enquiries on the subject. The custom in 
those days was for the parish authorities to apprentice 
pauper children to the owners of cotton mills, and it was 
the neglect and in some cases cruelty with which these 
children were treated which led to the passing of the Inst 
Factory Act entitled An Act for the preservation of the 
health and morals of apprentices, 1802. This Act prohibit¬ 
ing authorities on whom l hftve libemlly .or this s— ; of English 
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ed night work for apprentices, limited their hours to twelve 
a day, and provided for their proper clothing, housing and 
also education. There were also provisions applying to all 
factories where apprentices were employed to secure ventil¬ 
ation and periodical lime washing. With the introduc¬ 


tion of steam power, which occurred about this time, 
mills began to be established in more populous places and 
most of the children employed were no longer parish ap¬ 
prentices. The question of regulating the conditions under 
which they were employed was raised by Robert Owen, the 
socialist and co-operator, who was himself a mill owner. 
He was the first to point out from experiments made by him¬ 
self that shorter hours of work enhance the efficiency of 
labour owing to the increased strength, activity and improv¬ 
ed spirit of individual workers so that it is possible that in 
any given case a reduction of hours may result in a greater 
and not a smaller output. He carried his principles into 
practice, but getting no support from his brother mill- 


owners approached the Government with a view to legisla¬ 
tion. Sir Robert Peel then appointed a Committee of Enquiry 
which took evidence in London and whose report formed 
the basis of the Factory Act of 181!). This Act provided 
that no child under nine years of age should work in cotton 
mills at all, and that for children under sixteen the actual 
hours of work should be limited to twelve. Even to these 
provisions there was considerable opposition. “ The argu¬ 
ments used are those that belong to the mercantilist order 
of ideas' and are based on the two-fold assumption that (a) 
the protection and preservation of industry on its commer¬ 
ce side should be the object of the state, and ( b ) that the 
proposed regulation would injure trade and drive it out of 
the country, eventually reducing not only the capitalists but 
a so the workers to beggary. There are hardly any signs 
at this period of the argument used by the modern enlight¬ 
ened individualist Liberal that it is unfair to deprive the 

LButchms and Barton, History of Factory LcyUto'ion, p. 27 . 
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worker of the right to work ns long as he likes." In 1^5 « 
short amending bill was passed mincing the hours on 
Saturday to nine, and in 1831 the hours for all persons 
under eighteen were limited to twelve. These early Fac¬ 
tory Acts thus provided for some restriction of the hours of 
children and young people generally, but their enforcement 
was left to the local Justices or Honorary Magistrates; and 
in the absence of any special machinery for inspection the 
law appears to have been very generally disregarded. 
Systematic empirics made in 1825 showed that in Man¬ 
chester the usual working day extended to fourteen hours of 
which one and a half were allowed for meals. Even during 
these meal times the child piecers were detained three or 
four times a week to clean the machinery. In 1830-31 a 
fresh reform movement was started by Uichard Oastler and 
Michael Sadler, and the latter introduced a Ten Hours Bill 
(for young persons and children) the result of which was 
the Commission of 1833. This commission made search¬ 
ing enquiries in the Factory districts and (lie Factory Act 
of 1833 which followed was based on their report. Ibis 
Act was a very considerable advance on its predecessors. 
It was the first applying to all textile mills and it laid down 
that no young person (i.e. person under eighteen years of 
age) should work at night, that no child under nine should 
be employed at all and no child under thirteen should 
work more than nine hours in the day or forty eight in the 
week. Children were not to be allowed in the mill after the 
regular hours. But the most important provision of the Act 
was the appointment of special Inspectors who were given 
the right and duty of entering all factories where children 
were employed, of ordering machinery to be fenced, of 
directing the adoption of sanitary measures, and of seeing 
that the laws regarding the employment of children were 
properly observed. 

Meanwhile the Ten Hours Movement started by Oastler 
had developed into an agitation which spread over the 
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factory districts, and was hotly taken up by the workers 
themselves. They wanted a restriction of hours for all 
classes of workers. They spoke of themselves as “ in bonds 
bound to the tyrant power of machinery. ” “ They had no 

choice ” they said “ but to follow the machine at whatever 
speed, whatever number of hours it might be driven, or to 
starve”. They had hoped, as the work of adults and 
children was so inter-connected, that to separate them 
would mean much inconvenience and loss. The restriction 
of hours of children would mean shorter hours for all. 
But the Act of 1833 robbed them of that hope and they 
now openly demanded the restriction of hours for all 
alike to be enforced by limiting the time during which the 
engine could run. These demands were stoutly opposed 
by the economists of the day belonging as they did to the 
laissez faire school who regarded them as an unwarranted 
interference with the liberty of individuals. Not succeeding 
in carrying their point the operatives proceeded to agitato for 
a ten-hour day for women and young persons which it was 
thought must govern the hours of male adults, and the 
acute controversy of the years 18-14-47 raged round the 
question whether the hours for women and young persons 
should be ten or twelve. Gradually public opinion came 
round to the side of the Ten Hours men, prominent among 
whom was Lord Ashley, subsequently Lord Shaftesbury, 
and in 1817 the notable Ten Hours Act was passed. Mean¬ 
while important changes had been made in factory law by 
the Act of 1844. By it women were classed with young 
persons, and the working day including hours for meals 
was properly defined. Other improvements in the law and 
m its administration were added at the suggestion of the 
inspectors and as the result of their experience. 

But further experience showed that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to enforce a legal period of employment unless the 
legal working day is made to coincide. It was still permis- 
aible to start work at 5.30 a.m. and close at 8.30 p.m., J 
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women, young persons ami children being supposed to be 
employed by a system of shifts. By the Factory Act of 
1850 the legal working day for women and young persons 
was fixed at 0 a.m. to (i p.m. or 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. with one 
and a half hours for meals, work on Saturdays to stop at 
'2 p.m. These are the hours which are universally worked 
at the present day, except that the time fur meals has been 
raised to two hours, and work on Saturday now stops at 
mid-day. But the hours laid down for women and young 
persons did not at that time govern the hours worked 
in the mills. After 0 p.m. children were kept on in assis¬ 
tance to the male adults, and the hours of the latter were 
not reduced as they had hoped. The agitation for a ten- 
hours day continued and a bill was again brought forward 
in 1853 to enact that the motive power of factories should 
cease from 5.30 in the evening till six o'clock the next morn¬ 
ing. It was openly stated that the real object of this bill 
was to regulate the hours of work of adult men but, since the 
Manchester school of economists was still strong, the time, 
we are told, was not ripe for such proposals, and a bill 
was substituted extending the normal day to children. 
This had the desired effect and since work could not be 
carried on without the assistance of women, young persons 


and children, the mills had to close at 0 p.m. 

I have discussed at considerable length the light over 
the question of hours in England because a knowledge of 
the history of the question.is essential to any attempt to 
advance Indian legislation in this direction. I ho morals to 
be drawn from it are, first, that it is impossible to enforce 
restrictions in hours of certain classes of workers unless they 
are absolutely limited by a normal working day; secondly, 
that the men would have insisted on direct legislation limi¬ 
ting their hours of work had this limitation not been 
obtainable by indirect means. I must pass much more 
quickly over the subsequent history of Factory Legislation 
in England, but before doing so propose to make a few 
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remarks on the effect of the shorter hours worked from 
1853 onwards on the outturn of the factories. 

The “Manchester School” had taken it as self-evident 
that the output must be reduced in proportion to the reduc¬ 


tion in hours. Evidence, however, gradually accumulated 
that the production of ten hours might be equal to that of 
twelve, and men began to see that the long hours customary 
in some other trades, far from being productive, positively 
tended to irregularity of trade, periodical slackness alterna¬ 
ting with seasons of excessive hurry and work, an amount 
of labour being put into a few months that might with better 
organisation have occupied a year. Accordingly successive 
proposals to extend to other trades the benefit of factory 
regulations which had hitherto been applied only to tex¬ 
tile mills began to be received with general favour. 

First in 1860 bleaching and dyeing works, and in 1861 
lace works, were included among the regulated factories; 
and in 1861 a commission on children's employment in 
unregulated trades was appointed. The result was the 


Factory Act of 1867 which brought a large number of new 
industries under control—blast-furnaces, paper, glass and 
tobacco factories, printing presses and finally, “all places in 
which fifty or more persons are employed in any manufactu¬ 
ring process." The Workshops Act passed in the same year 
regulated all other establishments in which persons were 
employed in a manufacturing process. “ These Acts ” says 
Mr. Redgrave “embracing within their far extending defini¬ 
tions nearly every trade and occupation in the country were 
necessarily incomplete and experimental. Exceptions and 
modifications were authorized which might possibly be re¬ 
quisite, rather than upon proof that they were indispens¬ 
able, so that by the time the last of these several Acts had 
received the Royal assent there was a perfect chaos of re¬ 
gulations—all good in themselves when enacted, all having 
a direct purpose, which however most of the trades have 
outlived, and which required constant care and consideration 
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to prevent an application of them which would have 
imperilled that impartiality and that uniformity of adminis¬ 
tration which are absolutely essential to secure harmonious 
and cheerful co-operation. " 

It was assigned to a Royal Commission, in the latter 
part of the year 1875, to take all these statutes under review, 
to consider their various enactments, modifications and 
exceptions, to take such evidence as might he thought 
requisite, and then to submit a proposition for bringing 
into harmony the incongruous mass of provisions which 
encumbered the statute hook. The commissioners set to 
work with the utmost zeal and took evidence upon all the 
points committed to them, both in London and in various 
manufacturing localities in England, Scotland and Ireland. 
In February 1870 their report with a volume of evidence, 
was laid before Parliament. On the information so collect¬ 


ed the Act of 1878, the first complete Factories Act, was 
framed. Soon however again further enactments of great¬ 
er or less importance were found necessary and the result 
was the consolidating Act of 1001, which is a complete 
code of the law relating to factories and workshops. 

I turn now to the real subject of my paper, the course 
of Factory Legislation in India. 

It was not till the seventies that the question of factory 
conditions in India began to attract ‘attention. In the 
year 1875 on the motion of Lord Shaftesbury who was the 
chief promoter of factory legislation in England a debate 
on conditions in Indian factories took place in the House of 
Lords and it seems to have been in consequence of this 
debate that the first Factory Commission 1 was appointed 
in Bombay in the same year. The Collector of Bombay 
presided and the other members, except for one medical man, 
were drawn from the commercial community. The Com- 

1 Report of the Commissioners appointed by the Governor of Bombay in Council to 
enquire into the condition of the operatives in the Bombay Factories of the necessity 
or otherwiso for the passing of a Factory Act. Government Central Press, Bombay, 
• 1875 . 
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mission, except for the official and medical members, did not 
think legislation required ; but if it were decided to legislate 
then they were of opinion that the Act should apply to the 
whole of India, not to Bombay alone, and that the following 
points should be noted in it:— 

1st. That the machinery should be protected. 

2nd. That children should not be employed under 
eight years of age. 

3rd. That children from eight to fourteen years 
should not work more than eight hours daily. 

4th. That the hours of labour for all should not 
exceed twelve hours a day, which should include 
one hour of rest, which could be given either at 
one time, or at different times during the day, as 
found to be most convenient. 

5th. That all factories should be closed one day in 
seven, the day of closing being left to be fixed as 
the owners and operatives may wish. Other 
holidays in the year may be given at the option 
of the owners and operatives. 

Gth. That good drinking water should be provided in 


every factory. 

On receipt of the report of this Commission further 
enquiry was made from all Local Governments in order to 
ascertain whether the precautions recommended for Bombay 
were necessary elsewhere. As a result Government came 
to the conclusion that though conditions as a rule were 
satisfactory there was room for abuses particularly with 
regard to the neglect of fencing of machinery and the 
employment of children and Government apprehended that 
such abuses would be likely to increase with increased 
competition. It was therefore decided to frame a simple and 
cautious uniform law not at once extending to the whole of 
India but applicable to any part of it when needed. On 

the 7th November 1879 > the bill was introduced into 
the Legislative-Council of the day. 

1 SQ PP lement *0 Gazette of India, 1879, pages.1285 and 1382. 
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After a short discussion the Hill was referred to a select 


committee but there was considerable delay and it was not 
till April 9th 1881* that their report was taken into consider¬ 
ation by the council. The bill which when drafted 4 was of 
a permissive character was now made applicable to the 
whole of India and in view of the opposition of the Lieu¬ 


tenant Governor of Bengal and the non-ollicial members of 
council some of its provisions were modified in the direction 
of leniency towards the manufacturer. As ultimately passed 3 
it was confined to establishments where mechanical power 
was used employing at least one hundred persons. It dealt 
only with fencing of machinery and the regulation of chil¬ 
dren's work. It prohibited altogether the employment of 
children under seven and limited the hours of children 
under twelve years to nine in the day during which there was 
to be an interval or intervals amounting to at least one hour 
while children were entitled to four holidays in the month. 
Registers of children were to be maintained to facilitate 
control, and lastly Local Governments were empowered to 
appoint special Inspectors to carry out the purposes of 
the Act. It is interesting to notice that in this earliest 
Factory Act the English ideas of the day were followed and 
scrupulous care was taken to avoid any interference with the 
work of adult men and even women. For these classes no 
limit of work was laid down and even the provision for a 
weekly holiday did not apply to them. In spite of the very 
lenient character of the bill and the full account of its origin 
which had been given, one honourable member suggested 
that the restrictions contained in it had their origin in 
Manchester, whose manufacturers feared the competition 
of Bombay, and received the usual reply from the Viceroy 
that pressure from English manufacturers had nothing to 
say to the bill and that the question had been regarded 
from a purely Indian standpoint. At every step of factory 


1 Supplement to Gazette of India, 1881, page 385. 
a Gazette of India, Part V, 1880, page 127. 
Gazette of India, Part IV, 1881, pago 199. 
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legislation in India it has been open to its opponents to 
adopt the attitude that the change in the law was dictated 
by British manufacturers ; but so far as my researches have 
led me no evidence of anything of the kind has been found. 

It was not long before in Bombay at least the Act was 
found to be defective. In 1884 at the request of the Bombay 
Government a factory Inspector from England, Mr. Meade 
King, was deputed by the Secretary of State to report on its 
working and this gentleman's proposals were in the same 
year referred to a commission 1 consisting, as before, of the 
Collector of Bombay, a medical practitioner and representa¬ 
tives of the commerce and industry of the city. This 
commission made very liberal proposals for reform. Their 
chief recommendations were as follows:— 

U). Children. To raise the half time age from seven 
to nine and the full time age from twelve to 
fourteen and in order to prevent children being 
worked the full day to allow them to be employ¬ 
ed only be tween 7.0 a. m. and 5.0 p. in. with 
fixed intervals for meals amounting to an hour. 
(*2). Women. To extend the Act to women and allow 
them to work only from 0-0 a. m. to 6.0 p. m. 
with fixed intervals for meals amounting to an 
hour the same as for the children. 

(3). The addition to the Act of provisions to secure 
proper sanitation and ventilation. 

An interesting portion of this Commission’s report is 
that which deals with the weekly day of rest. This was in 
the first Factories Act made compulsory in the case of 
children only and did not apply to the factories as a whole. 
The Commission point out that in Bombay there are usually 
only fifteen holidays in the year whereas in England there are 
ten holidays and 52 Sundays besides 52 Saturday half holi¬ 
days and in Calcutta as also in railway workshops all over 

l Report of the Commission appointed to consider the working of Faolories in the 
Bombay Presidency. Government Central Press, Bombay, 1885. 
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India a regular Sunday holiday is given. It may ho remarked 
in passing that the reason for the difference between Bom- 
bay and Calcutta in this matter is to lie found in the fact of 
the close connection of the jute industry of the latter city 
with that of Dundee. The Scotchman even when transport¬ 
ed over seas insisted that Sunday should he a day of rest. 
Two members of the Commission were of the opinion that 
it should be laid down for all classes of workers. They 
pointed out that even if the holiday were provided for women 
it was by no means certain that the factory would have 
to cease work on Sunday since in India adult males 
formed 75 per cent of the whole body of workers whereas 
in England the proportion was only *2(> per cent. And the 
Bombay operatives in a body had petitioned for the change. 
But the majority of the commission shrank from abandoning 
the main principles of the English Factory Acts that only 
women and children require protection and refused to coun¬ 
tenance any legislative interference whatever with the work 
of adult males. 

. This Commission did good service in calling attention to 
the conditions prevailing in certain small industries. Cotton 
ginning and pressing factories, since they employed less than 
one hundred hands, at present did not come under the Act. 
Most of the workers were women and children. Frequently 
the hours of work were 4 a. m. to 10 p. m. with pauses 
only for meals, and in occasional cases of extreme pressure 
of work the same set of hands worked all through the night. 
Other small industries requiring control were said to he 
factories for wool and cotton cleaning, which worked under 
the most insanitary conditions, ventilation being totally 
absent. It was therefore proposed that all factories worked 
by power, not only those employing one hundred hands, 
should be brought under the Act. 

After this commission had reported, correspondence went 
on between the Indian and Home Governments, and the 
question again came before Parliament. During the interval 
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too took place the Beilin International Labour Congress 
at which it was endeavoured to formulate principles of 
factory legislation for universal application, and it was 
more than once suggested that it would be expedient to 
apply the English Factory Acts as a whole to India. The 
Government of India, however, successfully contested this 
view. In 1889 they wrote “ It is a well attested fact that the 
employees in Indian factories reach a standard of comfort 
and content which is not attained by persons in their own 
rank of life who are engaged in pursuits of a different nature. 
Machinery moreover is, owing to the comparative absence of 
competition, driven in the factories in India at a pace so 
slow that it would not be tolerated in England ; and it is 
estimated that in many of the mills in India about twice as 
many operatives are employed as would be employed in mills 
of the same capacity in England. It follows that the work 
of the operatives in an Indian factory is far more desultory 
and less exhausting than that of an operative working in 
England, and that provisions which are rendered necessary 
by the exacting nature of the labour in English mills are not 
demanded in the interest of the Indian operatives, who would 
indeed be prejudicially affected by them.” The Govern¬ 
ment, however, continued to make enquiries as to the parti¬ 
culars in which the existing law was defective and as to 
the restrictions which could fairly be introduced without 
unnecessary interference with the development of manufac¬ 
turing industries ; and on 31st January 1890 a bill 1 was 
introduced whose chief proposals were as follows:— 

(1) to extend the operations of the Act to factories 

employing at least twenty persons; 

(2) to raise the minimum age of children to nine 

years; 

(3) to limit hours of women to eleven ; 

(4) to secure proper intervals of rest in the day and 

four holidays in the month to women ; 

l Gazette of India, Part V, 1890, page 5. Discussion art VI, 1890, page 10 
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(5) to make provision for water supply, sanitation and 
ventilation. 

But the Bombay workers were not satisfied with these 
proposals, and a memorial signed by 17,000 of them was 
presented to the Viceroy by the Bombay Member of the 
Legislative Council. Being unacquainted with political 
economy they prayed for a statutory weekly day of rest for 
all: the day usually to he a Sunday, but, if a native holiday 
intervened then the next Sunday to be a working day. 
They also asked for a regular mid-day rest say, 1*2.0 to 1*2.30 
p. m., to apply to all workers. Since these suggestions 
struck at the root of the principle of the Hill that there should 
be no legislative interference with the liberty of male oper¬ 
atives to make such arrangements as they chose with their 
employers, further enquiry was felt to he necessary and a 
new Factory Commission 1 with Dr. Lethbridge as Presi¬ 
dent and three Indian gentlemen as members was appointed 
with definite instructions to enquire into the views of the 
operatives in the mills of Bombay, Bengal, and the North 
West Provinces, on certain questions and to report on the 
same. The chief questions referred were :— 

(1) The limitation of women’s work to eleven hours. 

(2) Should the hours of children, at present nine, he 

further limited ? 

(3) Should there be a protected young persons class 

(as in England) intermediate between adults and 
children ? 

(4) Should weekly holidays and a compulsory stop¬ 

page at a fixed time every day be provided for 
* male adults as well as for women and children ? 

(5) Do the male operatives desire a general working 

day to be fixed by law, and, if they do not desire 
it, do the conditions under which they work 
demand that it should be adopted ? 

I Report of tho Indian Factory Commission appointed in Sept. 1890 under the order* of 
H. E. the Governor General in Council. Calcutta. Supdt. of Govt. Printing, India, 1890. 
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The commission made a very careful enquiry and sub¬ 
mitted a most useful report. Their replies to the questions 


were as follows :— 


(1) Hours of women should be limited to eleven. 

(2) The hours of children to seven. 

(3) Age of children for half time be nine and for full 

time fourteen. 

(4) The weekly holiday and compulsory mid-day 

stoppage of work for half an hour should be 


provided for all classes of workers. 

As regards the restriction of hours of work for male adults 
the commission found that the operatives were content 
that the existing working day from day-light to dusk should 
be continued and'they further record that “there is nothing 
in the conditions under which Indian operatives work which 
calls for any legislative restrictions on the adult male. Nor 
can we conceive any conditions which can ever call for 
State interference in the matter. The operatives of India 
are not at present too ignorant to appreciate the full signifi¬ 
cance of this step which threatens to deprive them of what has 
always been considered the inalienable right of every man 
to do what he may please with his time, and which has 
hitherto left him to be the best judge of what is necessary 
for his health and requirements. If the Indian operative 
is too ignorant to appreciate the great issues involved in this 
question, his English fellow-workman is not. The mill- 
hands who work in similar textile manufactures in England 
have declared in a very emphatic manner that they will 
have no interference in the hours they choose to work, and 
rather than submit to any restrictions on this subject will 
sever their connection with the other labour unions which 
are now advocating the eight hours’ movement. Talcing 
all these reasons into consideration, the Government would 
not, in our opinion, be justified in legislating in this A 
matter.” 
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The Commissioners here seem to have been under some 
misapprehension as to events in England. The Factory 
Acts Reform Association, which was the creation of the 
operatives, wanted shorter hours for all hands and scouted 
the idea of the Liberals that legislative interference with 
adult male labour was an economic error. The men aimed, 
as has been already shown, at the shortening of their own 
hours by limiting those of young persons and women. 

However the question of the restriction of adult male 
labour in India was laid to rest for the time being. The 
proposals of the Commissioners of 1800 were accepted 
almost in their entirety by the Select Committee and very 
few further changes were made. The Bombay Government 
wished in accordance with the report of the local commis¬ 
sion to bring all factories employing twenty or moie per¬ 
sons under the Act, but owing to opposition from Bengal, 
the minimum was fixed at lifty, the local Government being 
given the power to apply the Act to factories where at least 
twenty persons were employed. This Act applied the 
further and much needed restrictions advocated by the 
Commission in the employment of women and children, arid 
authorised rules to be made for sanitation and ventilation 
and the prevention of overcrowding. It also departed 
definitely from the principle of the English Acts in providing 
for all operatives the weekly holiday and half hour mid-day 
stoppage. It came before the Legislative Council on March 
28th, 1801, 1 and met on the whole with a very favourable 
reception. From the speeches delivered on the occasion it 
is evident that there was a feeling of relief when the Act 
was introduced in Council in its final form. It was based 
on the reports of two Factory Commissions ; and repeated 
searching enquiries had been made from all who were or 
might be concerned as to the effect of the recommendations 
made by these commissions. Yet in the words of Mr. 
Mackay (now Lord Inchcape) the spokesman of the industrial 

1 Gazette of India, Eart VI, 1891. page 80. 
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community “ There has been a sense of insecurity caused 
by a feeling that there was a risk of the interests of India 
bein« sacrificed on the altar of English party politics, and 
that a measure might be forced on the Government of India 
which would be distinctly disadvantageous to the interests 
of the people of this country. But ” he continued “ I con- 
sider the Government of India have fought our battle with 
valour and at the same time with discretion, and, while by 
the measure before us they have provided in every respect 
sufficiently for the protection of the worker, they have 
declined to hamper or trammel with restrictions unsuited to 
this country the infant industries of India, and I am there¬ 
fore prepared to support the Bill. ” The only sections which 
excited criticism were those preventing women working at 
night (except where the shift system was in force) and 
providing intervals amounting altogether to one and a half 
hours in the woman’s working day. Curiously enough both 
these reforms were in accordance with the principles adopted 
by the Berlin Conference and they were thought by some to 
be unnecessary; but since the Government could show that 
they had been accepted by both Bombay and Calcutta as 
causing little inconvenience in the existing system of work 
. in factories there was little difficulty in getting thorn 
passed. The Viceroy in summing up the debate remarked 
“ We believe that the effect of our measure will be to place 
factory labour in India on a proper footing and that our Bill 
will be accepted here and at home, not as a mere prelude 
to still further restrictions, but as a settlement as final as 
any settlement of such a question can be. ” 

These anticipations have certainly been realised. The 
Act provided adequate protection for the factory population 
while interfering with the existing system as little as pos¬ 
sible, and it is probable that it would have still remained 
on the statute book had it not been for one circumstance, 
which it is hardly too much to say revolutionised the condi- j 
tions of the industry in Bombay and the Northern Pro? Jj 
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vinces. That circumstance was tho introduction of the 
electric light, enabling very long boms to be worked. 

Formerly the day-light day, short in winter, long in 
summer, was the rule and the workers were protected from 
any excessive strain not only by their statutory weekly holiday 
and mid-day interval but by the prevailing custom of fre¬ 
quent absences outside the mill for water drinking and 
loitering. The Government knowing well that work was not 
being carried on at high pressure had no desire to interfere. 
But in the years 1905-0 came a period of great prosperity to 
the mill industry. Cotton manufacturers were making large 
profits and aided by the electric light began working the 
operatives for very long hours with only the prescribed in¬ 
terval of rest. In some mills the hours worked actually 
exceeded fifteen per day. Some articles in tho Times of 
India first called public attention to the matter. The Mill 
Owners Association of Bombay met and passed a resolution 
to restrict the day to twelve hours, but it was not adhered 
to. Ultimately the Government took action and appointed 
an experienced Factory Inspector to tour the country in 
company with two medical men, and to investigate the con¬ 
ditions prevailing. The report of this Committee 1 issued in 
1007 strongly confirmed the existence of the abuses which 
were alleged, and concluded with the recommendation that 
hours worked in factories not on the shift system should in 
future be restricted to twelve. The Government of India 
had, however, given a pledge that no such action should he 
taken until a representative commission had examined care¬ 
fully into the whole subject. A Commission was according¬ 
ly appointed in 1907 and their report 2 was submitted to 
Government in 1908. The Commission found that exces- 

l Bo port of tbo Toxtilo Factories Labour Committee appointed by the Government 
of India on the recommendation of the Secretary of State for India on the 7th Dec., 
1900, to enquire into the conditions of Factory labour in India. Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1907. 

a Report of the Indian Factory Labour Commission, 1808. Government Monotype 

Press, Simla, 1908 
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sive hours were habitually worked in cotton mills in western 
and northern India, and in the weaving departments of 
jute mills in Bengal. “Such a state of affairs,” said the 
Commission, “ must inevitably lead to the deterioration of 
the workers. It must also render factory work so unpopular 
that the labour supply necessary to the adequate develop¬ 
ment of the industrial resources of the country will not be 
forthcoming and the abuse is of so grave a character and so 
opposed to all humanitarian considerations, and so fraught 
with serious consequences both to the industrial population 
and to Indian industry generally, that the Government 
would in our opinion be justified in taking any steps which 
experience might show to be necessary in order to prevent it 
from continuing or recurring.” The Commission however 
also found among mill owners a very strong feeling against 
any interference with the hours of full grown men. Such 
interference was said to be unnecessary and uncalled for 
and an unjustifiable restriction of the right of the adult 
male to work as long as he likes. So a belated attempt 
was made to follow the old principle of the English Acts 
which as I have shown had been definitely abandoned when 
the weekly holiday and mid-day interval were provided for 
all classes of workers. In deference to this opinion the 
commission proposed the creation of a class of ‘ young per¬ 
sons ' between the ages of fourteen and seventeen as in the 
English Act. They thought that by limiting the hours of 
this class to twelve the object in view would be indirectly 
attained, and an automatic twelve hours day be brought 
about. When the matter came to be further examined it 
was soon made clear that the proposed restriction would 
not have the desired result; and the Government deter¬ 
mined to proceed by the direct method and to say definitely 
that no one should work more than twelve hours a day in 
any textile mill or factory. The bill bringing this proposal 
into effect was introduced Ljnto the Council in July 1909. 

1 Gazette of India, Part VI, 1909, page 141 
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It was opposed more as a matter of principle than anything 
else hy the industrial community, both European and Indian, 
and when it was referred to a Select Committee in January 
1911 the voices of Calcutta and Bombay and the Central 


Provinces were raised against it. The critics were hardly 
up to date in their reading of Political Economy. 1* or the 
Laissez Faire School was by this time discredited, and tin* 


late Professor Jevons in his work 4 * The State in Relation to 
Labour” published as early as 1882 wrote 44 No one would 
propose to interfere with the workman labouring in his own 
private shop or dwelling. There the adult can work as he 
likes, but where a large number of men are employed in a 
factory there is not the same individual liberty. All must 
conform to the utterances of the majority or the will of the 
employers or the customs of the trade. I see nothing 
therefore to forbid the State from interfering in the matter if 
it could be clearly shown that the existing customs are in¬ 
jurious to health and that there is no other probable re¬ 
medy. Neither principle, experience nor precedent in other 
cases of legislation prevents us from contemplating the idea 
of State interference in such matters. ” Another proposal 
made at the same time was to allow the alternative of day¬ 


light hours but this also was negatived, since it would ren¬ 
der possible very long hours in the long hot weather days, 
especially in the Upper India mills where the summer 
days arc longer and winter days shorter than in Madras 
and Bombay. In select committee the commercial repre¬ 
sentatives continued to oppose the direct limitation of the 
hours of adult males and in March 1911, when the bill 
came up for final consideration, they maintained the same 
view. One member from the Central Provinces spoke 
of the restriction as a revolutionary and dangerous piece of 
legislation which had failed in all countries where it had 
been tried, would strangle an infant industry and seriously 
handicap India in its competition with England and China. 
Other representatives of the commercial community how- 
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ever approved of the restriction to twelve hours, but still 
wished to bring it about by indirect means. The Govern¬ 
ment naturally still preferred the direct method and the pro¬ 
vision that no person shall be employed in a textile factory 
for more than twelve hours in any one day became law. 
The provision was not extended to other factories because 
no necessity was shown since the hours of work of indivi¬ 
duals were always strictly moderate. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say that the restriction to twelve hours has not 
adversely affected the growth of industry and it is ex¬ 
ceedingly probable, though I have no figures to show it, 
that, since the greater portion of the work is piece-work and 
men with shorter hours will work more regularly, the 
production with twelve hours is as much as it was formerly 
with fourteen or fifteen. Even now the hours are in my 
judgment too long for sustained and steady labour. The 
hands still take frequent spells of rest when the machinery 
is running and experience in other countries tends to show 
that finality has not yet been reached and that the workers 
arc capable of adapting themselves to considerably shorter 
hours by closer application to work. 

The Act of 1011 was the result of the very thorough 
local investigations made by the Factory Commission, and 
of subsequent enquiries made by Government, and its pro¬ 
visions were closely discussed in Select Committee. Every 
elfort was taken to make the Act complete, and with its 
accompanying schedules and the rules made under it which 
were issued when | it came into force on 1st July 1012, it 
comprises a complete compendium of the factory law of 
the land. 

It is divided into nine chapters and I propose very 
briefly to discuss the principal provisions under each head. 

In the preliminary chapter, which is mostly taken up by 
definitions, that of a factory is important. A factory is 
shortly any place where power is used and where fifty or 
more persons are employed; and the definition can be ex- 
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tended by the Local Government to any place where power 
is used and where twenty or more persons are employed. 
The former act exempted * seasonal factories which work 
for less than four months on the whole in any year. These 
words applied chiefly to cotton giuning factories. They 
were interpreted differently in different provinces, and 
indeed in different districts; and it was impossible to tell 
at the beginning of the year whether any cotton ginning 
mill was a factory under the Act or not. The Commission 
found it necessary to bring all such places under control, 
and now they all come under the Act. # 

The third chapter contains provisions for health and 
safety, and follows generally the recommendations of the 
Commission. Sanitation, ventilation, lighting, latrine accom¬ 
modation, water supply, safeguards against lire; all these 
are to be provided to the satisfaction of the Inspector, who 
is given considerable powers under the Act and Buies to 
enforce compliance with his directions. 

Chapter IV deals with hours of employment and holi¬ 
days. The half-hour’s stoppage after six hours of work and 
the weekly holiday are laid down as a general rule as in the 
previous Act; but since in every factory there are various 
classes of work such as clerical work, cleaning, oiling and 
repairing, packing and baling, which are usually carried on 
when the main manufacturing process is discontinued, and 


there are also classes of factories such as sugar, paper, and 
glass mills where production must be continuous, liberal 
exemptions are allowed and the principles definitely laid 
down on which further exemptions of the same nature can 
be given. This chapter deals also with the hours of work 
of the protected classes. No change has been made in 
these. The hours of children are (in non-textile factories) 
seven hours as before and of women eleven hours. But 
the provisions for securing due observance of the law 
have been tightened up. Specified hours have now 
to be fixed and recorded for the employment of each 
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woman and child and they must be between 5.30 a.m. and 
7.0 p.m. No child can be employed at all unless he has a 
certificate both of age and of physical fitness, and to make 
supervision easier he has to have on his person while at work 
a token giving referenced) the certificate. As regards women 
it was decided in accordance with the Commission’s report 
that an exception should be made with regard to ginning 
factories, and that permission be given to employ women 
on gins at night provided that so many extra women are 
employed as to reduce the average hours of each to eleven. 

Chaptej* V deals with the special limitations of hours in 
textile factories. The distinction between textile and 
other factories is new in Indian legislation, but is in accor¬ 
dance with English law. The reason is that factories for 
spinning and weaving fabrics such as wool, cotton, silk, 
linen and jute, employ large numbers of hands, especially 
women and children ; the labour is often hard, and the at¬ 
tention and strain of waiting on the moving power is con¬ 
tinuous. These industries appear also, more than others, 
to be subject to periodical depressions and to subsequent 
booms in which there is great temptation to over-work 
the hands. It is also only in textile factories, as far at any 
rate as India is concerned, that any abuses have occurred. 
Accordingly it is only in these that the hours of adult males 
have been limited to twelve, and in order to help in securing 
observance of this provision the range of hours during which 
work is to be allowed is restricted to thirteen and a half 
hours. If the half-hour interval had been universal the 
range of hours might have been twelve and a half instead of 
thirteen and a half; but since some mills in Upper India, 
such as the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, gave one and a half 
hours interval and wished to continue the practice it was 
necessary to lengthen the range to thirteen and a half hours. 
What these hours are in any particular locality varies with 
the time of year and with the standard of time observed 
therein. In Bombay and Upper India standard time, i.e. that 
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of Madras, is observed, but this has not yet been accepted 
by Calcutta and confusion is liable to arise. The actual 
times therefore within which the twelve hours day must be 
taken have to be fixed by notification. For these Provinces 
they are as follows; 

May to August 5. 30 a.in. to 7.0 p.m. 

March. April, September and October (>.0 a.m. to 
7.30 p.m. 

November to February 0.30 a.m. to 8.0 p.m. 

The starting time all the year round agrees roughly 
with sunrise and in the cold weather the full twelve hours 
is made up by working in the evening with electric light. 
It is further laid down that in a textile factory the machin¬ 
ery may not run for more than twelve hours unless a delinite 
system of shifts approved by the Inspector is in force. Such 
a system is universal in the Calcutta jute mills. There an 
elaborate scheme is worked by which all the hands are 
divided into three or four shifts each of which has generally 
two spells of work during the course of the day with a three 
hours interval between. Under this plan, although the 
factory may work for fifteen hours, each individual adult does 
only nine to eleven hours work. As regards children in textile 
factories their hours have been reduced to six in order to fit 
in with the twelve-hour day. The children are divided into 
two shifts of which, as a rule, one works before the interval 
and one after it. It should be remarked that from the 
special restrictions of textile factories are excluded bleaching 
and dying works, cotton ginning mills, cotton and jute 
presses, and parts of textile factories where baling and 
packing is done; because, though they have to do with tex¬ 
tiles, the work done therein more resembles that of other 
factories where no such restrictions prevail. 

The other chapters of • the Act, though of considerable 
importance for the proper carrying out of the law, are of no 
great interest ip themselves, and it remains for me only in 
conclusion to say a few words on the important subject of 
inspection. 
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The first Factory Act (1881) provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of Inspectors, and for the powers of entering and exam¬ 
ining factories. These could be either special Inspectors of 
factories, as in England ; or the District Magistrate might 
be nominated in virtue of his office. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment at once appointed a special Inspector, whose reports 
were of great value when the Act came to be amended but 
the Bengal Government of the day, not convinced of any 
abuses in their own province, and dreading interference 
with growing industries, relied on their district officers to 
keep things straight. In course of time two more Inspec¬ 
tors were appointed in Bombay, and one for Bengal and the 
United Provinces combined. In Madras and the Central 
Provinces the Inspector of Factories was also Inspector of 
Boilers while in the Punjab and Burma the duties of factory 
inspection were combined with those of other officials. Thus 
when the Commission of 1908 made their investigations 
there were in the whole of India only three Jull time Ins¬ 
pectors of whom two were in Bombay, and two other Special 
Inspectors who were also Inspectors of Boilers. The Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate was in the United Provinces, and I presume 
in other provinces too, bound to visit every factory once in 
six months; and the Civil Surgeon also had to make half 
yearly inspections to look into sanitation and children’s 
work. But these more or less amateur visitations were of 
very little use in securing observance of the law, and it was 
not surprising under the circumstances that evasion was 
common. The Commission found that the statutory half 
hour stoppage was not allowed in the Calcutta mills for 
those hands who did not work on the shift system and 
that the operatives were frequently called in on Sun¬ 
days to clean the machinery. But the worst infractions 
of the law were in the case of children. Boys though 
called half-timers were generally. employed full time in 
the Upper India and Bengal mills. Of all the half- 
timers ten to seventeen per cent in cotton mills, and 30 to 40 
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per cent in jute mills, were found to be under the ago of 
nine while a number of those recorded as full-timers were 
really under fourteen. Except in Bombay children were not 
certified prior to employment. The law has. in the manner 
already pointed out, now been made more effective in several 
respects, but in order to enforce it fully it was obvious that 
a very considerable reform in the matter of inspection was 
necessary. It was decided accordingly to add largely to 
the professional inspecting staff’, and at the same time to 
abolish the periodical visits of District Magistrates and 
Civil Surgeons. The new scale of inspections which was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 101*2 provided for 
Bombay a Chief Inspector and four Inspectors, for Bengal, 
and Assam, a Chief Inspector and two Inspectors; and one 
Inspector each in Burma, Madras, the United Provinces, 
Punjab, and the Central Provinces. In the three last-named 
provinces he continues do to the work of boiler inspection. 
District Magistrates are still Inspectors under the Act, but 
their duties are chiefly confined to seeing that defects 
brought to their notice by the Special Inspectors are 
remedied with as little delay as possible. It may be said on 
the whole that the Act has worked with a minimum of 
friction and that its provisions are now in general carefully 
observed ; and from the reports of the last two years which 
I have recently perused I find that few defects have been 
brought to notice and that prosecutions have been rare. 

Before I finish I wish to say a few words on the educa¬ 
tion of children in factories. We have seen that the very 
first English Act in 1802 laid on the millowner the respon¬ 
sibility not only for the proper treatment of apprentices 
but for their education. The Act of 1838 laid it down that 
children working in factories were to attend school; but 
there were two difficulties in the way. The first was that 
till half-time was introduced the hours could not be got to 
fit in with the ordinary school hours. The second obstacle 
was the scarcity of schools, for removing which no provision 
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was made in the Act, and consequently in many cases the 
educational provisions could not be enforced. Then came 
the Elementary Education Acts of 1870 and 187G and 
when the first consolidating Factories Act was passed in 
1878 it imposed on the parent the duty of seeing that the 
child attends school, and on the employer the duty of pay¬ 
ing to the manager of the school for each scholar's education 
a sum not exceeding 3 d weekly or one twelfth of the child’s 
wages. Also a certificate of school attendance for the pre¬ 
vious week had to he produced by each child when he went 
to the factory on Monday. These provisions have been re¬ 
peated in the Act of 1901, for, though education was made 
compulsory in 1880 in England, it has not yet been found 
possible to make it wholly free because of the religious 
difficulties in the way. Some parents insist on sending 
their children to denominational schools, and the general 
public objects to pay for denominational education. Hence 
in 1902 we find that 033,000 children in primary schools 
paid fees. I may remark in passing that a similar difficulty 
will have to be overcome before education in India can be 
both free and universal. The English Education Act of 
1880 also forbade the employer to take a child as a half- 
timer at all until he had obtained a certificate of having 
reached a certain standard of education. 

In India, from the first institution of factories, it has 
been a frequent custom for the management to provide free 
schooling on philanthropic grounds, but since these were un¬ 
der no kind of supervision they were exceedingly inefficient. 
The Bombay Factory Commission of 1884 recommended, 
on the analogy of the English Acts, that children should 
be allowed to work one year earlier and to pass on to full 
time one year earlier if they had passed a certain standard. 
The Commission of 1890 expressed a hope that now the 
half-time system was to be properly enforced Local Govern¬ 
ments would in co-operation with the employers devise some 
means of educating the children. No result however came 
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from this suggestion. The Commission of 10OS did not 
consider that factory owners should lu* compelled to provide 
elementary education for the children employed by them, 
and recommended that special schools for factory children 
should he opened hv the local authorities at suitable centres 
close to the factories, the course of instruction being repeated 
twice each day for the benefit of the morning and afternoon 
sets of half-timers. But as the new Factories Act made no 
definite provision, the late Mr. Gokhale moved an amendment 
making the employers responsible for maintaining an elemen¬ 
tary school in which three hours instruction daily should 
he given free to all children employed. Ilis proposal was that 
the cost of the schools should he divided between the factory 
owners, the local body concerned and the Government; lmt 
the initial responsibility for maintaining the schools should 
rest on the factory owner. The proposal received some 
support and also aroused some opposition among the non- 
official members, and was negatived by the Government on 
two grounds; first that it is unfair to select one body of em¬ 
ployers and make them responsible for providing education, 
and secondly that schools on the premises may lead to 
children being employed longer than the legal hours in the 
factory itself. Personally, T am of opinion that the circum¬ 
stances under which large numbers of factory children 
employed only for half the day are growing up generally 
without any instruction at all are peculiar, and that the 
question should be taken up on its own merits without re¬ 
ference to that of compulsory education in general, also 
that there is nothing unfair in laying on employers who 
benefit from children's labour part of the cost of their edu¬ 
cation. This, as I have shown, was done in England. I 
am therefore of opinion that the question should be faced; 
and that, whether the schools are to be inside or outside the 
factories, education for all children employed should be 
made free and compulsory, partly at the expense of factory 
owners. This was also the recommendation of the majority 
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of a committee which recently sat in Bombay to consider 
the question of the education of factory children. The Local 
Government found itself unable to accept the principle of 
making factory owners responsible. But in order to pro¬ 
vide an opportunity for schooling they have under consi¬ 
deration a proposal by which the half-timer's six hours 
period of work should be divided into two periods of three 
hours each, with a considerable interval between, which 
could be used for education ; and they wish to enforce this 
distribution of time by law. The question of amending 
the Act for this purpose is now before the Government. 
Meanwhile some steps have been taken to my own know¬ 
ledge in Cawnpore, and no doubt also in other places, to 
provide schools on the lines recommended by the Factory 
Commission. No doubt something will be done. But I 
very much doubt if any substantial result will be secured 
till the education has been made, as it very well might be, 
compulsory for all the children employed. 


THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 


Professor Ii. STANLEY JEVON8, m.a., e.sc.. i-.s.s. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD 


Economics and unformed Science 
Economics is a comparatively young science, and it has 
not yet reached the stage of evolution attained by most of 
the natural sciences. These latter have each a consider¬ 
able body of knowledge which is generally accepted as true, 
and whereof there has been evolved a recognized order 
and method of presentation in general works and text 
books. Economics, on the other hand, has scarcely emerg¬ 
ed from the stage of controversy as to some of its funda¬ 
mental doctrines, and there is but little agreement amongst 
the foremost authors and professors as to the method or 
manner of statement of the subject. Naturally this makes 
economics a difficult subject to teach. It is hard on the 
student to find so many different, and sometimes conflict¬ 
ing, statements in different books; whilst the lecturer who 
wishes to do justice to his subject, and not only to present 
the theory as indicated in the standard books on the subject, 
but also to state the truth according to his own observations 
and reasoning, must be prepared for a great deal of severe 
mental labor. 

Important in India, and widely studied 
Economics is, however, a peculiarly important subject 
of study in India. The introduction of European civiliza- 
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tion and industries amongst its vast population is creating 
the most serious economic problems, and must do so 
with increasing force and frequency as commercial develop¬ 
ment proceeds. Indians have been forced to interest them¬ 
selves in the science, and they are doing so in increasing 
numbers. The universities and colleges fortunately have 
fully realised the demand which exists for the teaching of 
economics, and they have met it in a spirit which does 
them credit. If the results of the numerous college courses 
on economics are not all that could be desired, the reason 
may be found more in the peculiar difficulty of teaching the 
subject than in any particular want of efficiency amongst 
its professors and their assistants. 


Present methods of teaching economics 
The difficulties of teaching economics just referred to 
demand, however, in my opinion, that professors of the 
subject should be men of more than average ability and 
industry in academic circles, and that they should have en¬ 
thusiasm for, and devotion to, their subject. Unfortunately 
it is too frequently the case, especially in India, that these 
qualifications are not fulfilled. Gentlemen are appointed 
professors of economics, who have neither pursued ft 
systematic study of the subject, nor proved the breadth and 
depth of their knowledge of the subject, by publication of 
results of original researches. Scanning the lists of the 
professors of economics in the Indian Colleges, one finds 
many whose principal subject of study has been history, or 
the English language and literature. There are several at 
the head of the departments of economics in their colleges, 
who have not obtained their M. A. degree. I am far from 
saying that the passing of an advanced examination in 


economics, of the M. A. standard, should be an indispensable 
preliminary to teaching the subject in a college, because 
a man might have perfectly well qualified himself by pri 
vate study, and research; and give evidence of his abili 
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and knowledge in his published writings. But a test, 
either of successful original research, or of an advanced 
examination, ought to he applied to everyone before he can 
be considered lit to direct and control the teaching of 
economics in any college. 

There has been, and still is, too much tendency to 
regard economics as an easy subject which any one of 
academic standing can assimilate by reading a number of 
books. The prevalence of this idea is to be attributed, 
I think, to the character of so many books on economics. 
They are written by men who have only a superficial com¬ 
prehension of the subject; but have plenty of information, 
and perhaps a ready pen, at their disposal. The general 
and well recognized principles of the subject are presented 
in simple language, perhaps with numerous examples, very 
often reproduced from old hooks. The real difficulties and 
intricacies of the subject are entirely glossed over. The 
reader learns about as much of the real science of econo¬ 
mics from such books, some of which are recommended 
for the M.A. examinations of Indian universities, as stu¬ 
dents of chemistry and physics could learn from reading the 
works of the eighteenth century treating of phlogiston and 
the corpuscular theory of light. Many writers on econo¬ 
mics, unfortunately, have no gift of stimulating thought. 
They take the reader skimming over the surface of the sub¬ 
ject; and give no insight into its depths. The result is 
that the student has no idea how to continue the study of the 
subject by his own observation and by further reading; and 
when he is brought into contact with the problems of prac¬ 
tical economics, and is then confronted with unfamiliar 
facts and statements, he is entirely floored. It is well, 
indeed, if he realises his inability to understand the actual 
economics of the industries and trade of any country. Too 
often he has gone just so far as to think that the few 
generalizations he has learnt are applicable to all countries 
at all times just as they are stated in his text-book. 

18 
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The fundamental difficulty appears to be these bad text¬ 
books, and even more pretentious works of the same charac¬ 
ter ; and the large circulation which they enjoy is due to 
the unformed character of the science of economics which 
was referred to above. It is not unnatural that persons 
who have mastered a number of such books should think 
that they can teach economics; nor is it to be wondered at 
that principals and councils of colleges are apt to accept 
their view. The mischief is continued and accentuated by 
the pernicious habit which prevails so extensively in India 
of dictating notes in full to the students. This in reality 
means that the students merely assemble to take down in 
writing another text-book composed by their own particular 
professor. I shall show later that there are many reasons 
why this method of delivering so-called lectures cannot be 
too severely condemned; but for our immediate purpose we 
may note that it fails in any degree to neutralize the evil 
effects of the easy-going text-books. The superficial teach¬ 
ing of economics is further confirmed by the character of 
questions set in examinations, for the student is thought to 
have learnt economics when he can pass an examination 
which is largely based on books and notes of this character. 
The questions set often require little or no original thinking 
on the part of the student; but merely the mechanical repe¬ 
tition of a portion of a text-book or of a lecturer’s notes. 
Hence a certain degree of responsibility for an unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of affairs rests with the examiners. 

No recognized principles of University Teaching 
The difficulty of improving the teaching of economics 
arises to a great extent from the absence of any generally 
recognized principles relating to the art of teaching sub¬ 
jects to the standard of university examinations. Unlike 
elementary school teaching there are no generally recogniz¬ 
ed methods of collegiate education, whether formally based 
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on tlie laws of psychology or of a purely arbitrary 
character resulting from experience. 

University professors and lecturers have been allowed 
to follow their own devices, and university curricula and 
examinations are designed without any clearly recognized 
objects. It is necessary, therefore, for me to deal with 
general principles of university education, and to express 
my views thereon. As regards the teaching of economics, 
I must then indicate what I regard as the ideal, assuming 
it to be possible to modify the university curricula and 
examinations, together with many time-honored customs; 
and then I must deal with the even more difficult question 
of the extent to which individual teachers can at once, with¬ 
out waiting for changes of university curricula and 
examinations, realise the aims which I shall indicate as 
desirable. 

The Objects of University Teaching 
Probably there is no subject about which there is more 
diversity of opinion amongst experts, or more misconcep¬ 
tion amongst the public, than about education. In Europe 
and America the general trend of the restless criticism of 
existing education, and of the numerous experiments in new 
methods which are being made in schools, is in favor of 
teaching to think and to do rather than of only teaching 
to know. The aim of most is to develop the perfect man or 
woman with powers of learning, powers of doing, powers of 
being and powers of enjoyment far transcending those of 
the person not so developed. Incidentally the scholar 
should acquire knowledge, but the number of facts or 
principles he is to learn in class is regarded as altogether 
subordinate to his learning the difficult art of teaching 
himself. 

Their ideal is first to give the student a taste for know¬ 
ledge for its own sake and then to teach him how to observe 
all that is going on around him, how to learn new truths 
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from what he sees and hears, and how to obtain knowledge 
for himself from text-books and books of reference. They 
would also teach him .initiative—to have the will and the 
power to make use of his knowledge, and his ability to 
acquire it, in action of various kinds. Their view is that 
during the few precious years of school, or school and 
college, there is no time to teach a boy all the knowledge 
he will want as a man even if he could at an early age 
decide his future occupation and thus know what body of 
knowledge would be most useful. His attendance at the 
secondary school, and still better at college also, is the 
great opportunity of life to develop his ideals and his capa¬ 
city for assimilating knowledge by his own exertions. 

These principles have obtained little or no explicit recog¬ 
nition in university degrees or in the courses of study 
prescribed therefor. Throughout the British Empire, 
France and America, and to a great extent also in other 
countries, the university degree signifies the acquisition of 
a certain amount of “ learning The graduate has some 
knowledge of the classical languages, and of literature and 
history, or he may have been instructed in mathematics 
and the natural sciences. He is supposed thereby to have 
widened his out-look on life, to have become cultured, and 
so to have become capable of an appreciation of intellectual 
pleasures. These are all admirable objects in themselves; 
and when candidates for a university career were confined 
to the aristocratic and governing classes and to those whose 
prospects lay in the church, in the law, in academic life, 
or in secondary school teaching, as in England until half 
a century ago, the prevailing type of university curriculum 
. seemed to answer all purposes. It had come down the 
.centuries from the Middle Ages with little modification 
except the addition of the natural sciences as subjects of 
study; and so was generally accepted without question. 

Even at the present day the aims and objects of univer¬ 
sity education receive very little consideration; and the 
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curricula are modelled and remodelled on the old lines with 
a view to affording opportunity of acquiring “ polite learn¬ 
ing ” and a wide knowledge of certain subjects. Yet, at 
the same time, there is an important movement tending to 
make university training move and more a path of entry to 
government service, to various professions and to a busi¬ 
ness career in commerce or industry. For whatever pur¬ 
pose intellectual training is required, the tendency is to 
look to a university organization, including its atliliated 
colleges to supply it. This is particularly true of India ; 
but the same tendency is manifest in England, America 
and other countries. 

To be required to supply training for almost every kind 
of occupation needing intellectual ability is a new call 
upon the universities to which they have made a most 
inadeqate response. Indeed their governing bodies would 
scarcely seem to have an adequate appreciation of the 
character and urgency of the problem which has arisen. 
Even under present conditions an Indian graduate finds 
the possession of a degree an advantage to him in obtain¬ 
ing employment; but it is an advantage which is continu¬ 
ally decreasing because the number of openings for new 
B. A’s, who have studied at colleges in accordance with 
present methods is strictly limited. 

The problem which presents itself, therefore, is how to 
modify the university course, and the character of the 
teaching given in the affiliated colleges, so as to meet the 
situation which has arisen without any revolutionary 
changes and without any great expenditure of money. It 
is impossible here to enter upon a full discussion of so big 
a question. It must suffice for my present purpose to 
indicate the main principles of the changes needed. Their 
advantage lies in the fact that they are not only adapted to 
the wants of the young men anxious to enter a business 
or professional career, but will be equally advantageous to 
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those classes of students whose needs the old fashioned 
learning has been supposed adequately to meet. 

Desirable changes of University methods 

The principal alteration needed in the method of college 
teaching is to give much more attention to developing 
powers of correct thinking, and good habits of thought, 
and to moulding the character by inculcating intellectual 
honesty, patience, perseverance, and thoroughness. It is 
not sufficient for generations of professors to continue scat¬ 
tering seed in their class rooms unless they are prepared to 
love and tend the soil, as every successful farmer is obliged 
by Nature to do. They must thoroughly plough in the 
seeds of the knowledge they would raise by making their 
soil, the minds of their scholars, receptive and retentive— 
eager to receive, and capable of a healthy and manifold 
reproduction of the knowledge implanted. 

The preparation of character, the instruction in methods 
of learning and discovery, of solving problems and 
surmounting difficulties, both analytical and constructive; 
the instruction in composition and exposition up to the 
point where the student attains complete confidence in 
his powers through their successful exertion, and a correct 
appreciation of his abilities and limitations—all this, as 
it seems to me, should precede any attempt systematically 
to impart a wide knowledge of particular subjects. There 
must be, of course, a study of certain scientific or literary 
subjects in order that such instruction may be made the 
medium of developing in the pupil the features of character 
which I have just enumerated. But the subject matter 
studied, whilst naturally it should be that which interests, 
or will be useful to, the student, ought, I maintain, 
to be regarded explicitly during the school’and early 
college years much more as a means to an end—the 
development of character—rather than as an end in itself.. 
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The foregoing considerations may lead us to some 
definite conclusions as to the character and scope desirable 
for the degree courses of Indian Universities. They 
indicate, I think, that it is important to assign different 
objects to the courses for the first degree, whether B.A. 
or B.Sc., on the one hand, and to the courses leading to 
the higher degrees, ALA. or AI.Sc., on the other hand. The 


first should aim, it would appear, chiefly at inculcating 
proper methods of thought and of work according to the 
principles explained above. As a secondary object only, 
courses for the bachelor degrees might aim at giving the 
student such an introductory knowledge of the subjects 
Studied as would enable him, should he so desire, to 
follow up the subject by himself at a later period by 
private study. 


Courses for 13.A. and B.Sc. 

The chief function of the courses of study during the 
student’s first four years at college should, in my judgment, 
be the formation of character, the acquisition of good habits 
of thought and of industry, and the stimulation to energy, 
enterprise, ingenuity and self-reliance. All this can he 
done with properly arranged lectures and practical work; 
but upon the importance of the latter too great stress 
cannot be laid. 

The essential conditions for realising such ideals in 
the first degree courses would seem to be four in 
number:— 

(1) A considerable reduction in the scope of the course, 
that is to say in the extent of subject matter to be covered 
in each year. 

(2) The formation of classes containing comparatively 
small numbers, say not more than 40 or 50, together with 
such a subdivision of the class for the practical work 
that each student may get adequate individual instruction. 
Practical exercises to be carried out by the students under 
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the personal supervision of the lecturer and his assistant 
should be devised for all arts courses as well as science 
classes. Mere writing of essays is not sufficient. The 
practical work in the arts courses should embrace critical 
examination of texts (originals being shown whenever 
possible), and the working out of problems, summaries, 
and constructive work of a simple kind, but similar in 
methods to original research work. The existing practical 
courses in the natural sciences need no change except 
it be a greater insistence on thoroughness, accuracy and 
individual initiative; whilst heads of departments should 
be alert to the danger of trying to cover too much ground 
in the time available. 

(3) The third essential condition is the abolition of the 
test by examination at a single date as the sole criterion 
of a student’s work throughout one or two years. My 
ideal examiner is one to whose normal functions of conduct¬ 
ing an examination at a fixed date each year there is 
added the duty of a kind of continuous inspection, his 
business being to visit each college from time to time, 
actually to meet the lecturers and students at their work, 
to inspect the latters’ note-books, and to make such practical 
tests as he might think fit at any time. He would make 
notes of the work of individual students, and proper 
weight would be given to these in conjunction with the 
marks obtained at the university examinations in deciding 
whether to grant or withold the degree. One great 
advantage of a localized university, such as that of Benares 
is to be, is that it will render practicable the adoption 
of this and other measures tending vastly to improve the 
quality of education. 

(4) Obviously there is one other condition of success : 
a full realization by both the teaching faculties and the 
examiners of the new ideals in education which I have 
outlined, and a sufficient zeal and capacity for hard work, 
as well as love of teaching, to secure the translation of 
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ideals into practice. The opinion has already been strong¬ 
ly formed in my mind that it is not more colleges, or 
more chairs in existing colleges, which India needs most 
to-day so much as a far more careful selection, both in 
England and in India, of professors of the right stamp— 
men who not only know their subject, hut. are also horn 
teachers and workers. The kind of man who delivers the 
prescribed number of lectures (usually by simply reading 
a well worn set of notes! and has no individual intercourse 
with the students is not merely a useless part of tin* 
educational machine, but is actually an obstacle to 
progress, because he is occupying a place of trust which 
might, if more care were taken to have this object in view 
when making selection from candidates, he filled by a better 
man, conscious of his trust. Much good would result if the 
practice which is extending in England, and prevails 
particularly in Scotland and Wales, of appointing each 
college professor who is a head of department to he an 
“internal” examiner could be adopted in India. In this 
system each of the responsible poachers works as a kind 
of assessor for his own students in the university ex¬ 
aminations along with the external examiner, whose 
decision is always final. In the B.A. Honors and M.A. 
examinations each of the internal examiners examines 
all the candidates from all the colleges. By this arrange¬ 
ment the examinations are brought into vital touch with 
the teaching work; and the practice is a very great encour¬ 
agement to professors and lecturers. It might prove 
difficult to work, however, in a federal university if there 
were more than three or four affiliated colleges. 

Courses for M.A. and M.Sc. 

Courses for the degree of Magister will require to 
be of a different character from the B.A. and B.Sc. courses. 
They must be based on the assumption that students 
willing to spend an extra two years at college studying 
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a particular subject are looking forward to some career 
in which a detailed knowledge of that subject will be of 
special use to them. The syllabuses for the examina¬ 
tions must be designed, therefore, in such a manner as to 
require the student to obtain some grasp of every province 
of the subject. 1 use the words “some grasp” advisedly, 
for manifestly it is impossible that any man should learn 
in a couple of years a tenth—nay, a hundredth part—of 
the vast store of knowledge which scores of thinkers have 
by now accumulated in every science. Even in courses 
of study prescribed for the most advanced degrees there is 
always the danger of attempting to make them too com¬ 
prehensive ; and the unfortunate student is sometimes 
expected by the examiners to be acquainted with the most 
out-of-the-way facts in remote countries, and with authors 
whose names and works are scarcely remembered except 
by authorities on the history of economic literature or the 
candidates for such examinations. The ideal for the 
advanced courses of study should rather be to take the 
student through the main outlines of every department 
of the subject—pure theory, applied economics, descriptive 
economics and statistics, the history of theories, and 
economic history; but without any attempt at insistence 
on an equally detailed study of every portion of each of 
these departments. It should suffice that be knows the 
principal laws and generalizations and their relations, and 
a few outstanding facts; and that he has followed some 
one section of each department into very considerable 
detail. By the latter process he developes his own powers 
of appreciation of the subject, and obtains a command 
over the marshalling and testing of facts and evidence 
which will enable him throughout his life to follow up at 
will from standard authorities or origin&l documents - any 
other section of the subject. It goes without saying tjjjll 
everything which the professor can do to continue jffijj 
• character-forming training in methods of work which I 
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advocated as the main part of the 13.A. and 13.Sc. work, 
should be done, so that good habits become confirmed. 

Practical work in Elementary Economics 

It has seemed necessary to deal at length with some 
of the general principles of university education because 
in writing of the teaching .of economics I am obliged 
to assume that the teacher has in view the ideals I have 
outlined and is striving to realise them so far as his 
individual circumstances permit. Economics rightly taught 
can, I am convinced, be one of the most educative subjects ; 
but “taught” by the lecturer dictating notes in full, and 
the student cramming up his notes and a few plausible 
text-books, it is merely neutral, or it may even be pernicious, 
by creating false confidence and self-satisfaction. If pure 
cramming is to be allowed, it seems to me not to matter 
very much whether the student crams the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, the chemistry of the benzene 
derivatives, or the theory of distribution. The educational 
value is the same—practically nil. On the other hand there 
are reasons why, given an earnest teacher, and an under¬ 
standing of the proper objects and methods of teaching, 
economics can be made a peculiarly educative subject. 

The great asset of economics is that it deals with the 
affairs of everyday life. The whole theory of utility and 
most of the theory of exchange is composed of inductions 
and deductions from facts which are in every person’s 
experience. All the facts of labour, and production, and 
much that illustrates the theory of distribution can be 
observed by making inquiries in any locality,, agricultural or 
industrial. The economist is just as well situated as the 
geologist or the meteorologist in being able to find every¬ 
where illustrations of many parts of his theory. It is 
necessary to teach students how to observe and record 
facts; and my own practice has been to exercise students 
from the beginning in the most elementary class in three 
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main fields of observation. In connection with the theory 
of utility they are taught to observe their own feelings, 
motives and actions in relation to the consumption of 
commodities, to keeping stocks of commodities, and to 
exhausting and replenishing them by their own labour 
or by purchase. They are also instructed to question 
other people on the same points, in order to ascertain 
which facts are generally true and which are subject 
to variation from person to person." Equally important and 
far more difficult for the student to learn than the correct 


ascertainment of such facts, is the accurate and precise record 
of them on paper and the drawing of deductions from them. 
It is here that all the teacher's resources of ingenuity, 
patience and perseverance are called into play. The student 
who has never had a definition of marginal utility given to 
him is led through many lessons to arrive at the idea by 
analysis of his own experiences,and is then required to express 
that idea in his own words logically and concisely, his 
lepeated attempts being firmly but encouragingly criticized. 
With iny elementary class at Cardiff my practice was to ask 
he students to assume themselves in hypothetical situa¬ 
tions which I defined clearly and then asked them to work 
out the consequences. With a similar class in India 
perhaps I should take some such example as the follow¬ 
ing : “ suppose you are travelling with a friend and arrive 
at a railway station very hungry and find that the only 
food available is a few pur is and mangoes. There are but 
six small pur is immediately available, but the mangoes are 
practically unlimited in number—too many for you to stop 
to count. Draw your own utility curves for pur is and 
mangoes at the moment. Draw hypothetical curves for your 
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friend and prove from the curves what distribution of 
puris and mangoes between you will afford the maximum 
satisfaction.'* When this is done it is easy to introduce all 
kinds of fresh problems by assuming various prices asked for 
the pur is and mangoes and assuming different sums of 
money at the disposal of the friends, and that they have 
various other wants of different present or future urgency. 

At Cardiff my class was taken for such work in sections 
once a week for periods of about one and a half hours at a 
time, each section of the class containing twelve to fifteen 
students at most. For such practical work the students had 
to supply themselves with a scale, set-square. and graph 
paper; and I went round from one to the other assisting 
them in working out the problems set. Some students 
never would apply themselves properly; but many I have 
seen improve wonderfully in their capacity for thinking 
precisely and expressing themselves clearly after a session's 
drilling. In some students I seemed to find a quite 
unnatural incapacity to think for themselves: and I 
came to question whether the methods of teaching in some 
secondary schools were not actually deleterious, tending 
to deaden rather than to enliven the faculties. 


Whilst strongly believing in this practical working out 
by graphic methods of examples illustrating economic theory, 
I have also always taken steps to stimulate observation and 
thought in two other lields: the phenomena of markets and 
prices as recorded from day to day in the commercial 
columns of the newspapers, or in weekly trade papers, 
which the students are required to read, and in the iield of 
production and transportation by conducting excursions to 
visit and examine into factories, mills, engineering works, 
railways, docks, and whatever similar works might be avail¬ 
able. If the object of a visit be fully explained to a works 
manager it is usually possible to get much information as 
to the business management; and it is well to request to 
have copies of forms in use and to be allowed to inspect 
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and show the students some of the pay sheets and books of 
account. The factory office and its functions in running 
the whole business should not be passed over. 

The rate of progress through the theory of economics 
when the students are made to work much of it out for 
themselves is distressingly slow; and when there is an 
examination syllabus of wide scope hanging over the class, 
the lecturer must from time to time devote himself to cover¬ 
ing the necessary ground. Yet although there may be 
less time available than is desirable, the effects of such 
practical work are always good. If it be thoroughly done 
the students get a real grasp of one particular section of 
the subject—they are in real living contact with what 
scientific knowledge and methods mean and they know it 
and feel it. Having once had their eyes thus really opened 
upon one small part of the subject they look upon all the 
rest of what they hear in lecture with a different eye, 
and—shall I say ?—with a certain degree of awe and 
respect which is entirely good for them, for they begin to 
realise what an immense amount of hard thinking and 
intensive observation has gone to building up the great 
mass of knowledge composing the science. 


Text-books of Economic Theory 
As already pointed out earlier in this article the choice 
of text-books is a matter of the greatest importance. In 
consonance with the principles which I have laid down, 
my own choice of text-books always falls upon those which, 
besides being accurate and up to date in the presentation 
of economics, are precise and clear in language and illus¬ 
trations, and systematic in their presentation of the sub¬ 
ject as a whole. A book which is careful in its definitions 
and use of technical terms and also adopts the mathemati¬ 
cal conceptions appropriate to the subject and gives them 
adequate diagrammatic representation, is of the greatest 
educationflJ^Value. The majority of economic text-books, 
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modern as well as olden, entirely fail in these respects; they 
give students no mental discipline or real understanding of 
economic forces and how to represent them. 

There is no space for me adequately to discuss this 
question of text-hooks; but I may perhaps indicate where 
my preference lies. For mental discipline I think very 
highly of the books of Mr. Wick steed and some ol Professor 
Irving Fisher s. Good use can he made in elementary classes 
of the former's Alphabet of Economic Science, and his 
Common Sense of Political Economy is a most valuable, 
if somewhat lengthy book. Professor Fisher s recent 
Elementary Principles of Economics is good, if it 1)0 used 
in combination with another hook, such as Professor 


T. N. Carver's Theory of Distribution. Chapman s Out¬ 
lines of Political Economy is a closely packed and stimula¬ 
ting volume, which can he very useful for a class which 
• receives a good deal of individual attention from the lec¬ 
turer. Another hook which the students can he beneficially 
encouraged to read is Clark s Essentials of Economic 
Theory. I have made no mention so far of Marshall's 
hooks because of the prominence which I would give to 
method and arrangement in recommending hooks for ele¬ 
mentary students. If students are really to learn econo¬ 
mics, however, they will have to study Marshall. My 
elementary class in Cardiff had always three or four text¬ 
books on the theory of economics, one of them being Mar¬ 
shall's Elements of the Economics of Industry, from which I 
prescribed the reading of certain chapters at appropriate 
stages in the course. They were also given portions of the 
Principles upon subjects which had been adequately intro¬ 
duced either by other text-books or in the lectures. 

It is impossible to find a book of the character of any 
of those mentioned above, which illustrates theory by refer¬ 
ence to Indian conditions. The only one which approaches 
this ideal, is Moreland’s Introduction to Economics for 
Indian Students. The title very accurately describes 
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it. So far as it goes it is an admirable book; but a true 
appreciation of economic theory can only be obtained by 
studying some of the books I have named, or others of a 
more advanced character. The lecturer himself must apply 
the theory to Indian conditions at every stage throughout 
the whole course. 

The foregoing remarks as to text-hooks will not, I api 
afraid, be encouraging to teachers of economics in India. 
The difficulty lies in the unformed character of the science, ' 
and much work lies open for economists in the writing of 
really satisfactory text-books of educative value. There is, 

I am afraid, no method of giving students an adequate con¬ 
ception of the subject of economics without the use of 
several text-books. If the professor familiarizes himself 
with all the books I have named, he will be able to draw 
upon them, and put them in the hands of students as may 
from time to time in his judgment seem necessary. 

The central fact must ever be kept in view that economics 
is a science treating of quantities which vary and can be 
compared, and are more or less susceptible of measurement. 

In the nature of its subject matter and method it resembles 
closely some of the physical sciences, more particularly 
physical chemistry and various branches of physics. It is 
an observational rather than an experimental science, 
and its method is in many respects similar to that of 
meteorology and geology; but it is more directly concerned 
with quantities and ratios than the latter. Economics 


would have, in fact, as many educational advantages as 
any one of the natural sciences, if its possibilities were to 
be properly exploited. It transcends any natural science 
in its vital human interest, and also in the manifest impor¬ 
tance to society and to the state of having a correct under¬ 
standing of its principles and doctrines widely diffused. 


:< 
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Trade in Northern India has been in rather a peculiar 
position during the past twelve months. Wo are informed 
that there has been quite a slack demand for manufactured 
goods, whether cotton, woollen, or leather. This would 
seem to be peculiar, because the cultivator has been getting 
exceptionally good prices for wheat and all food products, 
whilst there has been no famine. It is true that there has 
been some scarcity of food stuffs, so that the prices have 
been decidedly high; and the conclusion which seems to 
suggest itself is that this has distinctly reduced the pur¬ 
chasing power of the poorer classes for manufactured goods. 
If this be really the cause, it would seem to show that the 
purchasing power of the town populations and of the arti¬ 
sans and labourers, whose wages are more or less a fixed 
rate, forms an important part of the whole demand, so that 
the decreased purchasing power of these classes has over¬ 
balanced the somewhat increased purchasing power of the 
cultivators. This, of course, is merely a seemingly probable 
hypothesis offered by way of explanation. The whole sub¬ 
ject needs most careful investigation by an economic and 
statistical expert. 

It was with much regret that economists in India learnt 
during last rains of the resignation of Dr. W. R. Scott from 
lfi 
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the Chair of Economics in the University of Madras. Dr. 
Scott was for many years Professor of Economics in the 
ancient Scpttish University of St. Andrews, and he is best 
known for his monumental work in three volumes on the 
History of Joint Stock Companies in Great Britain. A year 
ago he accepted the Madras professorship after some hesita¬ 
tion on account of the climate. Then occurred the lamented 
death of Professor Smart of Glasgow University. Thus one 
of the premier professorships of economics in the United 
Kingdom was open; and Dr. Scott’s appointment was almost 
a foregone conclusion. 


But our regret at failing to secure for Madras a man so 
talented, practically minded and industrious as Dr. Scott, 
was much tempered by the news that the Madras University 
Syndicate had appointed Dr. Gilbert Slater, who has been 
since 1910 the principal of Bnskin College, Oxford, the ins¬ 
titution founded for the higher education of working men. 
Dr. Slater who reached India and took up his duties a few 
weeks ago, has made some important investigations into the 
history of land tenure in England, some of which are pub¬ 
lished in his book on The English Peasantry and the Enclo¬ 
sure of Common Fields. He is also a man of the keenest 
social sympathies fully conversant with all the movements 
for economic and social reform in England. It may be 
confidently anticipated that he will apply himself in the 
same spirit to the great problems which India presents. 


During the present session the special “cold-weather” 
lecturer on economics at the Punjab University, Lahore, is 
.ofessoi J A- Todd, b.l., who is Professor of Economics- 
at Umversity GoHege, Nottingham, and who is well known 
01 his handbook of Economics and Public Finance for 
Egyptian Students and for his recent book on The World's 

Prieto Z 4 ’ , We h ° Pe 10 reVi6W iD 0ur next »«aber. 

Pnor to his appointment at Nottingham, Professor Todd 
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for many years held the Chair of Economies at Cairo, where 
he undertook that detailed study of the technique ami 
economics of the cotton growing industry, and the market¬ 
ing of raw cotton, for which he is justly earning a wide¬ 
spread reputation. He has travelled in the American cotton 
belt, and has recently made extensive inquiries in the cotton 
growing districts of the Central Provinces and the Punjab. 

Professor Todd has been good enough to give single 
lectures in stations as widely separated as Rawalpindi and 
Allahabad, but we cannot help feeling that his special 
knowledge of the cotton trade is somewhat wasted on 
Lahore which is not a commercial centre especially interes¬ 
ted in cotton. In our opinion the improvement which is 
so greatly needed in the growing, ginning and packing of 
Indian cotton, so as to secure a better quality and a much 
higher price, must come on the initiative of the merchants 
and spinners situated in the big centres of Bombay, Ahmeda- 
bad and Cawnpore; and it is there that the stimulus of 
Professor Todd’s lectures, which bring out so vividly the 
practices of other countries, is really needed. 

The meeting of the Indian Science Congress, which has 
been held at Lucknow and which, as we write, has just 
terminated, appears to have been an unqualified success. 
There was some idea of forming an Economics Section at 
this congress; but the proposal has not yet obtained sufiicent 
support. The British Association, which is the correspond¬ 
ing science congress in England, has had a section of 
Economics and Statistics for nearly half a century past. 
We think there is ample scope for such a section in India 
and trust that it may be possible to organise it for the 
ensuing congress which will be held early next year. 


REVIEWS OF ROOKS 


RELATING TO INDIA 


A Policy of Rural Education. By S. H. Fremantle, c.i.e., 
i.c.s., with a Foreword by Sir James Meston, k.c.s.i., 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. Allahabad : 
Pioneer Tress. 1915. pp. 42. Price /ls.8. 

Whatever may be thought of the opinions expressed by Mr. 
Fremantle in this pamphlet which he has recently published, it 
will bo admitted that he could hardly have devoted his leisure time 
to a more important public service than that of again bringing 
into public discussion the thorny question of Rural Education. 
Economists are never tired of pointing out that to secure economic 
progress in a country of small cultivators universal education is 
absolutely necessary. This truth has obtained such general 
recognition that the Government of India is committed to a policy 
of extending primary education iu rural areas as rapidly as may 
prove practicable. 

Besides the financial handicap, howovor, a serious difficulty 
arises from the fact that there is no general agreement as to the 
character of the education which should bo given in village schools. 
Many people urge that any education is better than none, and that 
schools should be opened as rapidly as money and teachers can be 
found. But this view would seem to overlook the difficulty that 
teachers have to be trained in large numbers; and once trained to 
teach certain subjects in a certain manner it would be only with 
the greatest difficulty and expeuse that they could be re-trained to 
provide education on a totally different system, which might after 
a few years prove to be the best. There is mnch to be said, 
therefore, for a fabian policy in actual expenditure, so long as the 
present time is fully utilized for an active discussion of the type of 
instruction most suited to the needs of the masses of the Indian 1 
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people. Hand in hand with discussion should go repeated or 
continuous experiments made in different districts under di lie rent 
conditions to test the various principles and methods of teaching 
proposed. Whatever the official views at any particular time, it 
is to he hoped that the educational authorities will not lose sight 
of the importance of basing their ultimate decision on the results 
obtained in carefully watched experimental schools. Such 
experimental schools should not have lavished on them unlimited 
resources and special teachers, but should purposely be-fitted and 
staffed upon the modest scale which it is financially possible to 
multiply indefinitely until every village, or group of small villages, 
is provided with a school. We think it is more particularly upon 
deciding the typo of education to be given, and upon recording in 
detail the results obtained, that much care should he spent. 

Mr. Fremantle begins this pamphlet with a discussion of the 
principles of education to which, he thinks, far too little 
attention has been given in England and in India. In the second 
chapter several important quotations arc given in criticism of the 
English system of general elementary education which is proving 
itself to be most badly adapted to the real needs of the country, 
because the children have been made to give “their whole strength 
to the learning of words, to verbal instruction, to intellectual 
culture”. There is no attempt at training the children for their 
life’s work, or at developing them physically and morally. In the 
third chapter the system of primary education in India is briefly 
described, and Mr. Fremantle deplores the fact that no distinction 
is mado between the character of the teaching in the urban and 
rural schools. He finds, for example, that no text-hook of arith¬ 
metic especially adapted for rural schools has been brought out; 
and we agree with him that this is surprising because of the com¬ 
plexity of the arithmetic required in keeping all the village accounts 
of rents and revenue in their due shares. It is vital to the welfare 
of tho cultivators that they should understand how these accounts 
are kept, and how the interest on their loans is calculated. If the 
children were taught with reference to local conditions, instead of 
learning sums and other subject matter which must be quite 
unreal to them, they would not only learn faster, but would establish 
a public opinion amongst tho cultivators in favor of education. 
In Chapter IV we find a full account of what is being done in 
other countries in the way of popularising agricultural instruc¬ 
tion and of lending an agricultural colour to elementary educa¬ 
tion in rural districts ; whilst in the last chapter Mr. Fremantle 
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sets forth his own conclusions as to what is practicable in the 
way of modifying the primary education in rural India in the 
same direction. He anticipates the greatest benefits from such a 
reform ; and we do not think he is at all too optimistic. The 
pamphlet commends itself to economists and should be widely 
read. We hope that it will at least force the educational author¬ 
ities to show cause why they should not, or cannot, carry out the 
policy it recommends. We hope indeed that they will be unable to 
show any cause for anticipating failure, and may be induced to make 
further extensive experiments in different parts of India in the hope 
of realising the ideals which Mr. Fremantle brings into prominence. 

The Economic Effects of the War on the Trade in India . A Lec¬ 
ture by Mr. J. K. Mehta, m.a. delivered at the Government 
College of Commerce, Bombay, on 17th February, 1915. 

This pamphlet contains an interesting and suggestive recapit¬ 
ulation of the principal measures adopted by the British Govern¬ 
ment to meet the extraordinary conditions of finance and trade 
produced by the outbreak of war. Little attempt is made to 
analyse or explain these conditions, or to point out how the 
measures adopted were intended to meet the circumstances, but 
that is perhaps not to bo wondered at in view of the date at 
which the lecture was delivered, and the difficulty of such an 
analysis even to those who were in much closer touch with affairs 
in London than was possible to students at a distance. 

It is not easy to check the statistics given for the different 
trades in India as shewing the cffoct of the war, because those 
given for the cotton trade, for example, do not always tally with 
the official Liverpool figures. The close connection between 
American and Indian cotton prices is merely referred to, and oven 
the figures given are not analysed at all; while their effect is 
somewhat vitiated by a printer’s error which gives the average 
price of American Middling for 1913-14 as 7‘06 instead of 7’26. 

There is great room for serious study, statistical and otherwise, 
of tho position of the Indian Cotton Trade; and this / paper will 
serve a useful purpose if it turns the minds of students and 
teachers of economics in India to the question. 

Theory of Co-operative Credit (including a Brief Sketch of the 

. Credit System)— By H. Hemanta Kumar Ghosh, pp. 212 
with Appendix pp. xliv. Calcutta: S. C. Auddy & Co. Price 
Rs. 2-8. 

Though the progress of co-operation in India has been acknow¬ 
ledged on all hands to be quite phenomenal, yet there is room 
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for farther development in many directions. But the greatest 
drawback to this progressive movement is the lack of the know¬ 
ledge of true co-operative principles on the part of the 
members and promoters of co-operative societies. Books, like the 
one under review, are needed at the present day to enlighten the 
more educated among the promoters and members of co-operative 
socioties. 

The three chapters in this book dealing respectively with the 
systems of Raiffeisen, Schulze Delitzsch and Luzatti are very 
lucidly written and are well worth perusal by all practical 
co-operators. We wish that the author had given us a comparative 
view of these three systems and had discussed somewhat more 
fully their applicability or otherwise to Indian conditions. The 
chapter on “ The Evolution of Co-operation ” is unnecessarily 
prolix and lengthy, and that on “ Credit in Co-operation ” contains 
much repetition of former chapters. 

We have read with great interest the chapter on “ Co-operative 
Credit in India.” The author shows very clearly that the chief 
cause of distress during famines in India is “ the want of money 
and not of foodstuffs.” He then rapidly passes under review the 
various attempts that have been made since 1882 to combat (he 
evil of indebtedness amongst Indian agriculturists and shows 
that “although the State has initiated the movement and helped it 
at the outset, . . . the State has no desire to display any duty to¬ 
wards this movement beyond that which belongs rightly to every 
state with regard to the economic institutions of its people.” The 
author doubts the wisdom of starting societies by “members of 
the same tribe, class, caste or occupation." As a matter of fact 
such societies are very few in number and are not officially 
encouraged; and even the existing communal societies do not 
display the rigorous exclusiveness of former days. 

Wo find ourselves in complete agreement with the author’s 
views on the great question of the right use of the reserve fund. 
“ In the investment of this fund,” rightly says the author, 
“ security should be the first object, availability the next and 
profit the last, but, in no case, should this fund be allowed to 
undergo the risk of being utilised in the business of the society.” 
Those are sound views expressed in impressive words. 

Though the author has incidentally dealt with them, we think 
that the effects of the co-operative movement in India—economic, 
moral and social—should have formed the subject of a separate 
chapter. Wolff, Fay and Holyoake have exhausted the theoretic 
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consideration of co-operative principles and their applicability to 
Western conditions. What is wanted is a book that will consider 
these principles in the light of Indian conditions and will show us 
new lines of development and progress. As it is, the book before us 
^will serve as a useful introduction to the study of co-operative 
principles by students of co-operation and practical co-operators. 

The Co-operative Credit Movement in India. By Panchanandas 
Mukiiopadayaya m.a. Assistant to the Minto Professor 
of Economics, Calcutta University. (The Indian Citizen 
Series : No. 1) Calcutta: Rai M. C. Sardar Bahadur & Sons. 
1914. pp. iv, 15G. Price Re. 1. 

This little book is an excellent introduction to the study of 
the co-operative credit movement in India. Its author, Mr P. 
Mukhorji, as he is more frequently styled for brevity, is editor of the 
Indian Citizen Series, and this is the first volume of the series. 
We review two subsequent volumes below ; and whilst each must 
be judged on its merits wo should like to commend the 
energy and enterprise of Mr. Mukherji and his publishers in 
commencing a serios of books of this character. They wore 
intended to give information gathered from the most authoritative 
sources on Indian economics, administration, currency, public 
finance, etc.; and are expected to be useful to young men at the 
universities who have not the opportunity to study the diverse 
documents illustrating subjects of interest, because they are 
scattered through numerous reports, periodicals and Government 
publications. 

In accordance with this excellent idea of making the documents 
accessible, wo find tho volume under review divided into two parts : 
the first a general introduction to the subject of co-operative 
credit in India, and the second consisting of six appendixes, two 
containing tables of official statistics, three consisting of .model 
bye-laws for co-operative societies of different kinds, and the text 
of the Government of India resolution of 17th June 1914 on the 
growth of co-operation in India. We think that parts of the 
Co-operative Societies Acts might well have been introduced as 
another appendix. The first part covers the Co-operative Credit 
Movement in all aspects—a few introductory pages as to its success 
in other countries, followed by a chapter on rural indebtedness in 
India, leading to chapters which give the history of the growth 
of the movement and show the difficulties overcome, whilst in 
Chapter VIII there is a very useful discussion of some outstanding 
questions of finance and control. The book is suitable for th$: 
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B.A. economics courses of Indian Universities for which it ought 
to be widely recommended. 

The Permanent Settlement in Bengal. By S. C. Bay, M.a. 

Assistant Professor of Economics, Calcutta University. 

(Indian Citizen Series. No. 2.) Calcutta: Rai M. C. 

Sarkar Bahadur & Sons. 1915. pp. 123. Price Be. 1. 

This little volume by Professor Ray consists mainly of reprints 
of documents bearing upon the establishment of the permanent 
settlement in Bengal and on the subsquent consideration of its 
extension elsewhere. We have the Court of Directors’ Despatch, 
1792, followed by the Regulation I of 1793. Next come extracts 
from Colonel Baird Smith’s report and Muir’s Minute, both dated 
1861. We have also Sir John Lawrence’s Minute, and Extracts 
from Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch of 1862 announcing the readi¬ 
ness of the British Government to sanction extensions of the 
permanent settlement. 

The introduction written by Professor Ray extends only to 
forty pages and deals with the Permanent Settlement in a great 
variety of aspects, besides discussing several vexed questions relat¬ 
ing to it. It explains the rights of zemindars and ryots prior to 
1873, the objects of the Permanent Settlement, and the expecta¬ 
tions formed, and the disappointments and mistakes which have 
been realised. The financial results are very briefly touched upon ; 
and in a few pages the author deals with the arguments put for¬ 
ward against the Permanent Settlement.; with the philosophy of 
private property in land; with the very technical question of the 
legality of the imposition of cesses under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment regulation ; and with the economic question whether the 
land revenue is a tax or rent. It will be seen that the author has 
attempted to cover an enormous range of subject matter in the 
course of a few pages, and this is the principal criticism we would 
make of the book. It is a very great convenience to have these 
documents reproduced in so handy a form ; but the introduction, 
whilst it is in many ways suggestive and informative, fails, m 
our opinion, to be convincing. The author discusses many contro¬ 
versial questions, such as exact meaning of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, and whether new cesses are excluded ; and the tendency of his 
argument is in the direction of showing that it is impossible for the 
Government to maintain the Permanent Settlement in the strictest 
interpretation of excluding all additional taxes. By trying to 
cover so much ground in a short space he has been led to making 
assertions which he does not seriously attempt to justify: and we 
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cannot but think that this is a bad example to students, for whom 
the book is, no doubt, largely intended. Take, for example, from 
his page 33, the following:— “Apart from abstract reasoning 
based on a distinction between local and imperial taxation, the 
terms of permanent settlement clearly make the fixity of the land 
revenue conditional on improvements to be carried out by zemin¬ 
dars in their estates.” We have looked in vain for any such 
condition in his reprint of the Regulation of 1793; and can only 
note in its sixth article the pious hope that zemindars will be 
induced by the permanent settlement to make improvements— 
which is a very different thing. We wish it had contained 
Professor Ray’s condition ; but we cannot let the wish be father to 
the thought. Very likely Professor Ray is right in most of his 
goneral contentions; but we should much like to know what is his 
evidence for other statements as weH as the one we have quoted. 
We hope that a second edition of the book will be called for, and 
that he will then be able to write a more extensive introduction. 

Indian Constitutional Documents ( 1773-1915 ). Compiled and 
edited with an Introduction by Panchanandas Mukherji, m.a. 
Assistant to the Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta 
University. Thacker, Spink & Co. pp. lxxvii, 473. Price 
Rs. 6 net. 

This volume, the third of the excellent Indian Citizen series, 
of which Professor Mukherji is the General Editor, is one of the 
most useful books of the year. For a long time, students of 
Indian constitutional history have felt the need of such a compila¬ 
tion. The Government of India, based as it is upon positive law, 
cannot be understood without constant reference to the English 
statute books; and the labour of disinterring from many massive 
volumes the particular passage to which reference is required, 
must be experienced to be appreciated. Professor Mukherji has 
succeeded in appreciably lightening the labour of subsequent 
generations of students, by compressing into moderate compass 
the essential portions of the more important enactments which 
concern the development of Indian Government from 1773 to 1916. 

The book opens with an introduction ; and the collection of 
documents is divided into seven parts. The first consists of general 
documents, varying in date from 1773 to 1858. It is not alto¬ 
gether satisfactory because, while presumably intended to supply 
a key to the historical development of the Indian constitution^ 
it fails to provide a sufficient number of stepping-stones to bridged 
the gap between the beginning and the end of the period it ccv wfo m 
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However, ns Professor Mukherji's aim is not so muck to provide 
materials for the historian as to afford some guidance to tho 
student, this criticism is no formidable indictment of the book 

as a whole. The second part consists of documents relating to 
the constitution of the Council of India, while the third deals with 
tho constitution of the Imperial and Provincial Executive Govern¬ 
ments. The fourth part relates to the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, and is the longest and most elaborate section 
of the book. The fifth and sixth parts consist respectively of 
Documents relating to the constitution of the Indian Judiciary, 
and of Royal Proclamations and Announcements. The seventh, 
and last, section bears upon Provincial Finance and Local Self 

Government. . 

From this brief summary the scope of the book, and its great 
utility to students and writers on the history and government of 
India, will be at once apparent. The Introduction, which consider¬ 
ably increases the value of the book to the general reader, is divided 
into sections corresponding with the seven parts of the contents. 
It describes the documents and gives an account of the circum¬ 
stances attending tho origin of each, sufficient to provide the 
appropriate historical setting. 

At a later date we have received a very useful supplement to 
this volume containing the text of the Government of India Act 
(1915). It is issued by the same publishers at tho price ot one 
rupee. 

Land Revenue Administration in India. Compiled by S. C. 

Ray, m.a., Assistant Professor of Economics, Calcutta 

University, 1915. pp. vii, 135. Price Rs . 2-0. 

The want of a handy text book on Land Revenue Adminstration 
in India, suitable for undergraduates has long been felt. This 
book is an attempt, and a very successful one, to meet the difficulty. 
The main principles of administration as they obtain in tho five 
major Provinces have been laid down simply and briefly, together 
with a short history of the development of Government policy in 
each province. The introductory chapters, dealing with the 
general features of the Land Revenue System, Tenures, Revenue 
Surveys, Settlements, Land Records, Tenant Rights and Land 
Legislation, are based on the last Report on the Moral and 
Material Progress of India. The rest of the book is devoted to 
a more detailed treatment of the five major Provinces, being 
based on their respective Administration Reports for the year 
1911-12. 
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The book consists entirely of selections from official publica¬ 
tions, and must therefore present many points on which Indian 
public opinion is not quite in accord with the Government view. 
But the very presence of this element makes it a most suitable text¬ 
book for the B.A. students, who must grasp facts and first 
principles, before their minds are prejudiced by controversial 
writings. We can recommend it with confidence. 

Agricultural Indebtedness and its Remedies. Compiled by S. C. 
Ray, m.a., Assistant Professor of Economics, Calcutta 
University, 1915. pp. xi, 468, 14. Price Rs. 5-Q. 

This is the first of a series of books on economic problems, 
which the Calcutta University decided to publish for the use 
of advanced students and teachers. The subject matter of the 
book has been taken, as was the aim of the University, entirely 
from official publications, blue books, proceedings of Legislative 
Councils and so on. Thus the present volume makes available, 
at a fairly moderate price, a very large amount of valuable 
material, not easily accessible otherwise, on the very important 
subject of agricultural indebtedness in India. A very interesting 
and useful feature of the book is the addition, towards the end, 
of a number of informing extracts from the “Reports of the 
Administration of Egypt and the Soudan,” dealing with the 
various stops taken by the Egyptian Government to cope with 
the problem of agricultural indebtedness in that country. Egypt, 
like India, is still largely an agricultural country, and the success 
or failure of any measures, official or non-official, taken with a 
view to ameliorate the condition of the Egyptian peasantry, must 
possess great interest for students of Indian Economics. 

From its very nature the book must necessarily lack the 
quality of a continuous and logical development of the subject, 
but this is not much of a drawback in a book dealing with 
the subject of agricultural indebtedness. We heartily congratulate 
the Calcutta University and Mr. Ray, the compiler, on having 
made a very successful beginning in a direction in which consider¬ 
able need for work has been felt. 

Economics in India. Inaugural Lecture. By H. Stanley Jevons, 
m.a, F.8.8., Professor of Economics in the University of 
Allahabad. Allahabad : Published for the University by the 
Pioneer Press. 1915. pp. 35. Price As. 8. 

The lecture covers a very wide field, and the professor’s views 
on a great many questions relating to the economics and Govern¬ 
ment ol India can be ascertained from it. There is a very clear 
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definition of economics, the positive science being distinguished 
from the ethical and applied sciences of economics. The scope 
of economics is also discussed in its application to India. Perhaps 
the most interesting part is from page 20 on. Here the position 
of the laboring classes is discussed and the problem of raising the 
standard of living. Finally the lecturer gave it as his opinion that 
“ to governments of the type prevailing in India the expert assist¬ 
ance of trained economic investigators is of especial importance,” 
and proceeded to give fully his reasons for this belief. 

We are glad to note that a translation of this lecture into 
Bengali has been published by Mr. Subodh Cbander De of Beadon 
Row, Calcutta, under the title of Bharate Artha-Shastra. The 
translation was made by Mr. P. C. De, F.R.H.S., of Calcutta, and 
was very carefully revised by Professor P. Mukerji, Assistant to the 
Minto Profesor, Calcutta. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Patna College Chanakya Society. 

The Kuntaline Press, pp. 78. 

We have read with considerable interest the Fifth Annual 
Report of the Patna College Chanakya Society, founded in 
December 1909 by Mr. Charles Russell, M.A., Principal of the 
College, with the chief object of “infusing into its members a 
love for making enquiries into the conditions of local industries, 
collecting village statistics and family budgets, and comparing 
them year after year in order to ascertain the correct economic 
position of their fellow-countrymen. M The Society has been making 
steady progress and has at present 118 ordinary and 19 honorary 
members. During the past session monthly, sometimes even 
fortnightly, meetings wore held during the terms, at which 
reports of expeditions to such places as the local Agricultural 
Experiment Farms, the tikuli and glass works of Patna, the 
Giridih Coalfield, and a central co-operative bank, and of work 
done by individual members were read and discussed. Most 
of these reports are summarised in the Annual Report now 
before us which also contains a special report by Mr. Abul Hasn 
M. Taib, M.A., on “the Position of Small Traders and Artisans 
in Patna city.” Professor Samaddar, President of the Local 
Economic History Committee, appointed by the Society some time 
ago, contributes two notes, one on “ Some Aspects of Trade and 
Commerce as depicted in the Jatakas”, and the other on “ the 
economic condition of Behar during the Moghul period as port¬ 
rayed in the accounts left by European travellers.” Professor 
Samaddar is apparently inclined to read too much into the simple 
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folk-tales he has quoted. While the occurence of “terms such 
as plying for hire, buying the ship on credit, depositing advance 
money”, and so on, may mean that business organisation had 
reached a certain stage of development, it can hardly be made 
the basis of such a sweeping generalization as “that the science 
of economics had taken a deep hold even in that stage.” The five 
family budgets included in the report are most interesting and 
valuable, and give evidence of much patient inquiry, which we hope 
will be energetically continued. We are not told, however, how 
far any of the families whose budgets are given can be taken as 
typical of a particular class or village. 

Apart, however, from the intrinsic value of the results achieved, 
there can be no doubt that the members are receiving very valu¬ 
able training by their many-sided activities for the Society. We 
hope they will keep up the interest thus aquired for “continuous 
and systematic” economic enquiry. We can never have in this 
country too many men working in the field of economic research; 
and it is mainly to such societies as the Chanakya Society that we 
must look in the first instance, to provide that preliminary train¬ 
ing which must be the indispensable stock-in-trade of every scien¬ 
tific inquirer. We wish the Society every success, and hope other 
colleges will follow the excellent example set by the Patna College. 

Indian Finance , Currency and Banking . By S. V. DqRAISWAMI. 

Published by the author, Mylapore, Madras. 1915. pp. iv, 

176, xxxii. Price Rs. 2-8. 

This book merits more criticism than praise ; and it does so in 
several respects, the more important being the author’s opinions, 
which are entirely at variance with the authorities on the subjects • 
he discusses. This in itself is not a fault; but if he differs from 
authorities he should give fully his reasons for so doing and adduce 
a mass of strong evidence. This our author makes no attempt to 
do. He is content to make assertions; and many of them are of a 
most startling and untruthful character, as for example: “The 
State should have nothing to do with financing railways”, and 
“The history of the Indian Debt is a dismal record of financial 
extravagance and injustice There are many others of his views 
with which we cannot agree; but we should be disposed to be less 
critical if there were any reasonable attempt to make out a case 
against the persons he attacks. 

The book consists partly of articles reprinted from periddicals; 
and its subject matter is dealt with partly in an elementary- 
manner, which reminds one of Jevons’ Money , and partly as ahis* 
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torical and technical discussion on currency, exchange, and bank¬ 
ing business. We are afraid that the book will not render these 
complicated questions any clearer to the general public; nor 
can it be regarded as a satisfactory attempt to help forward the 
measures of roform which the author evidently has at heart; and 
with the objects of which we, to a great extent, sympathise. He 
strongly urges the establishment of a gold mint in India, and the 
establishment of a State Bank for the assistance of trade. Strong 
arguments can be made out in favour of these projects; and we 
wish the author had avoided invective and had throughout carefully 
marshalled his evidence with reference to what has been done in 
other countries. In Chapter IX, referring to a State Bank for 
India, ho has to some extent done this ; and this chapter may 
prove useful; as also may the numerous references throughout the 
book. Mr. Doraiswami has read widely ; but unfortunately he has 
not displayed those gifts of dispassionate judgment, clear thinking, 
and patient work which are essential in those authors who would 
succeed in presenting to the public the complexities oi currency 
and high finance. His apologies in the preface cannot make good 
the actual defects of the book. 

Four Papers on Commerce and Statistics. By D. E. Wacha. 

Published by Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. 

1915. pp. v, 93. Price Re. 1-0. 

This is a reprint of four papers read and written by Mr. 
Wacha at various times. The first paper in the brochure deals 
with the evolution of Indian Trade from 3000 B.C. to our own 
times. The survey is necessarily a brief and rapid one, but it is 
eminently clear and systematic and displays an extraordinary 
amount of historical learning on the subject. 

The author shows that Indian trade both by land and sea has 
existed since the earliest times. Her geographical position, the 
fact of her being one of the earliest homes of civilization, and 
her early conquests by foreign rulers such as Darius Hystaspes 
and Alexander the Great, all contributed to make India a commer¬ 
cial country. Between the 12th and the 15th centuries she became 
better known to Europeans in the West, and a little later began 
the historical struggle between the various European nations to 
capture Indian trade. The East India Company by a system 
of monopolies hampered us to some extent. But the advent of 
free trade in 1882, gave a great stimulus to our commercial 
growth and since then. progress has been markedly rapid. 
Mr. Wacha is a firm believer in free trade though he would allow 
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temporary protection to some infant industries ; and he attributes 
our commercial expansion during recent years to the introduction 
of free trade—a view not held by the majority of Indians. The 
second paper makes an eloquent appeal for the institution of 
faculties of economics and commerce in the Indian universities, 
for purposes of purely scientific technical education and the 
teaching of economics in relation to commerce, by experts, well 
grounded not only in modern economics and economic history, 
but possessed of a large practical experience of trade and 
commerce. The necessity is indeed very great, as Mr. Wacha has 
pointed out, and we sincerely trust his appeal, based on a wide 
study of Indian conditions and wants, will not go unheeded. The 
other two papers are devoted to an appeal to the educated Indians 
to study economics and statistics more thoroughly and system¬ 
atically. Incidently Mr. Wacha has been led to criticize some 
Government measures such as the closing of the mints, the sugar 
legislation of Lord Curzon, and some others. These are controver¬ 
sial points and one may or may not agree with the author. But 
the appeal proceeding as it does from one of the most sincere 
workers in the field of Indian economics must go to the heart of 
every educated Indian, and let us hope it will bear some fruit. 

The book is neatly printed, but considering its price the binding 
might, with advantage, have been better. 

Footfalls of Indian History. By the Sister Nivedita (Margaret 
E. Noble). Longmans, Green <fc Co. Price Rs. 2-8. 

This volume, small as it is, contains no fewer than sixteen 
essays, dealing with various subjects connected with the history 
and civilisation of India. The bulk of the book is made up of 
matter scarcely worth reprinting; but there are two essays which 
call for special notice. The study entitled Rajgir } an ancient 
Babylon , is pleasantly executed, although the comparison between 
the two polities reveals a somewhat slender knowledge of the 
second. The essay on the Ancient Abbey of Ajanta is much 
better: it is indeed the most striking thing in the book. A care¬ 
ful comparison between the Gandharan and Magadhan ideals of 
religious art is followed by a noteworthy estimate of the value, o i 
their respective contributions towards the Indian conception oi 
the Buddha,- Further, a description of the Ajanta: caves,, which 
forms the thread upon which the whole study hangs, ia cleverly * 
need to introduce an illuminating, account oi the various serai 
and religipws wtivibiea which made up liiai in & great Buddbisfc 
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abbey. We are glad to see that in this reprint, the Publishers 
have amended one conspicuous fault of the first edition by providing 
a Table of Contents. We still, however, look in vain for an index. 
The illustrations are excellent. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Statistical Abstract for British India (Seventh Issue) ; Volume I, 
Commercial Statistics. Published by the DEPARTMENT OF 
Statistics. Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 
Calcutta: 1915. pp. vi, XXIX, 22, Price lie. 1-8, or 2s\.(><J. 

“Statistics are the straw out of which economists have to 
make the bricks". In all civilized countries the task of gathering 
this “straw" is shared between the Government and the public— 
and rightly so. For while it is true in the main that the Govern¬ 
ment, in virtue of its peculiar position and the vast machinery at 
its command, has special opportunities for the collection of 
statistics, it is equally true that in some cases at least the private 
inquirer has chances and facilities which a government official can 
never hope to get. Unfortunately, however, in India the public 
has altogether failed to contribute anything substantial to the 
statistical stores—the economist’s “straw"—and the latter must 
perforce turn to the Government for his first indispensable 
requisite. Under the circumustances it is gratifying to note that 
the Government at any rate have not failed to attempt the perfor¬ 
mance of their part of the task, as is indeed fully evident from 
the large number of statistical publications issued from time to 
time by the Department of Statistics. 

The volume now under review contains a largo compact mass 
of commercial statistics, being in fact a summary, with occasional 
alterations and improvements, of the first three parts of Statistics 
of British India as last issued. The ground covered is vast- - 
industries, mills, mines, joint stock companies, foreign trade 
and shipping, post office, telegraph, railways and irrigation, all 
claiming their duo shares. The introductory report by the Director 
contains a preliminary summary of the principle items, with 
explanations and remarks here and there, giving a useful bird’s-eye 
view of the general development under each head. 

We have few criticisms to make, and they are not of great 
importance. We notice, for instance, that the number of years 
for which figures are given is not uniform in all cases. Would it 
not be better if a definite number of‘years, say at least fifteen, as 
in the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, were adhered 
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to in the tables as far as possible? Again, it seems to us that the 
usefulness of the publication could be further increased if its size 
were reduced from foolscap to octavo, and if more attention were 
paid to correct printing—there are more than a score of printing 
defects on the very first page of the report. Careful printing is 
particularly important in a statistical volume, for harm may result 
from any shifting of even a decimal place—os wo notice here on 
page iv of the report, where 2127 millions of rupees is said to 
be paid up out of a total of 269 03 millions (authorised capital 
and debentures). 

The book is published at a reasonable price, and should be 
widely purchased, for both as a source of material, and for general 
reference, it will be found to be of the greatest use, alike for the 
student, teacher and writer on economics 

Prices and Wages in India (Thirty-first Issue). Published by 
Department of Statistics. Calcutta : Superintendent Govern¬ 
ment Printing, India, 1915. pp. vi, 226, including appendices. 
Price Rs. 2-0 or 3s. 

This volumo divides itself into threo parts, viz; ( I) Whole¬ 
sale Prices, (II) Retail Prices and (III) Wages. A brief intro¬ 
ductory note by Mr. Findlay Shirras, Director of Statistics, indi¬ 
cates the main sources of information in each part. 

Average annual whosesalo prices, quoted for 24 articles, in the 
principal markets for each, have been compiled from fortnightly 
reports submitted by District Officers. Wholesale prices of staple 
articles of import are quoted for two ports, Calcutta and Bombay. 
Similar prices for articles of export are quoted on the othef’ 
hand for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi, Madras and Rangoon. 
In both cases statistics have been compiled from market reports 
of chambers of commerce, and refer to particular dates in March 
and July of each year. Annual average prices paid by the Supply 
and Transport Corps for articles of consumption of troops at cer¬ 
tain selected stations are also given. 

Average annual retail prices quoted for 11 articles, are also 
based on fortnightly reports from district officers and refer to 
prices current at the district headquarters. Besides the above 
there are some other more or less important tables both for 
wholesale and retail prices. So far as quantity is concerned, 
therefore, there is abundant material, and to spare. But quality 
is a different matter, and here we are on debateable ground. We 
must say that we are inclined to think that except for very 
broad comparisons, many of the statistics of prices quoted her® 
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are of questionable value. Our reasons are generally similar 
to those for which Mr. Datta decided not to use them for his 
Inquiry. Difficulties in defining “ grades ” of certain commodi¬ 
ties, lack of proper supervision over the generally careless subor¬ 
dinates who collect statistics in the first instance, inaccuracies in 
conversion to standard weights are but a few of the objections 
which must be borne in mind in basing arguments on these 
figures. Retail prices have been quoted for articles of food 
alone, but in order to be of any use in making calculations of, say, 
real wages other articles of equal importance in an average middle 
or working-class individual’s budget must also be given. 

Turning to the Wages Statistics, we find that they are even 
more open to criticism. They are not only “ admittedly incom¬ 
plete ” as Mr. Shirras recognises, but also to some extent mis¬ 
leading. A syce is by no means a typical labourer, skilled or un¬ 
skilled. Again to make common masons, carpenters and black¬ 
smiths into a single group, illustrative of skilled labour, is, to say 
the least of it, very much open to objection. Statistics in this 
part are strongest—but at the same time of comparatively least 
use—when they refer to certain state and railway establishments, 
or definite private industrial concerns. Thus, while the present 
issue marks in many ways a decided improvement over the former 
ones, there is obviously still room for considerable improvement. 
Speaking generally we think that the value of this and of other 
kindred publications would be greatly increased if the sources of 
information, the methods of collection, and the probabilities of 
error were clearly indicated. 
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The Effect of the War on the External Trade of the United King¬ 
dom. By A. L. Bowley, sc.d., Professor of Statistics in 
the University of London. Cambridge: The University 
Press. 1915. pp. iii, 55. Price 2s net. 

The littlo book contains the subject matter of four lectures 
delivered at the London School of Economics in January, 1915. 
It is a masterly analysis of the effects of the war as revealed in 
the monthly statistics of the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, 
which are examined in detail for the period from January, 1906,' 
to December, 1914. Professor Bowley examines in the most 
careful and detailed way what exactly the foreign trade statistics 
of the United Kingdom mean and include, and the book would 
be extremely useful to students for this purpose alone. It also. 
affords an excellent example of the various methods by which 
statisticians may handle monthly statistics of this character. 


The author deals first with imports and exports in the aggre¬ 
gate, contrasting the trade returns Of the last five months of 1914 
with the same period of 1916. The section on the balance of 
trade is particularly illuminating. Attention must be called, how¬ 
ever to. a misprint which occurs in it on page 15, where the 
average monthly excess of the value of imports of bullion and 
commodities is given as £120,000,000, which is ten times too 
great. In Chapter II, the trade in each of the principal commodi¬ 
ties is examined separately; and some striking changes in the 
countries of origin of imports and the destinations of exports are 
brought to light. In Chapter III, the changes of aggregate values- 
of trade are analysed into the changes of the prices and quantity 
of goods, which have caused the changegjjf value; and the authoi 
shows that the changes of value of the imports of many article 
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are due in the case of foodstuffs, to a general inllation of prices 
and in the cases of most raw materials to a depression of prices. 
In other words the quantities of particular goods imported have 
changed less than might have been expected. In the final chapter 
the trade with special countries is investigated ; and the book ends 
with a very interesting section in which the ellects of the war 
upon British industry and foreign trade up to the end of January 
1915 are summarised. The book may usefully be road in conjunc¬ 
tion with the paper by Mr. 8. Rosenbaum on “ The Effects of 
the War on the Overseas Trade of the United Kingdom", published 
in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for July 1915. 

On the Relations of Political Economy to War. A lecture by 
F. Y. Edgeworth, m.a., Fellow of All Souls, and Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. The 
Oxford University Press. 1915. pp. 36. Price Is net. 

Professor Edgeworth's all too infrequent utterances are always 
welcome, for he writes and speaks with a charm all his own. In 
this lecture he has been concerned to discover whatever light 
economics may throw on the causes of war ; and on the attainment 
of a settlement as a result of war. He observes that wars arise 
from a struggle to obtain satisfactions, just as economic activities 
do ; and the fact that the satisfactions aimed at may be honor, 
prestige, domination or a desire to spread one's own religion or 
kultur does not affect this fundamental analogy. Wo are all 
familiar with the fact that if a man badly wants a piece of property 
belonging to another, and if the latter refuses, or asks a price far 
beyond the means of the would-be purchaser, the latter may seek 
to gain possession by force, lie will balance his estimate of the 
risks of suffering bodily harm and of receiving punishment by the 
law against his anticipation of enjoyment of the commodity. So 
may international relations often be adjusted by sale or exchange 
of territory or economic advantages, either before war, or after its 
occurrence has altered the relative bargaining power of the oppos¬ 
ing parties. 

Professor Edgeworth applies his well balanced judgment to the 
contention of certain pacifists that under modern conditions war 
must always result in a net material loss, even to the victor; and, 
though this may prove true of the present war, he doubts if it 
could be said of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870. Alluding to 
another pacifist idea—that war will cease owing to the interests of 
the laboring classes, middle classes, and capitalists respectively in 
different countries becoming more closely united to the correspond- 
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ing class in other countries than to the other classes in their 
own country ^-Professor Edgeworth points out that a world-wide 
war between capital and labour might be more destructive than 
war between nations. 

The most interesting and important part of the lecture, 
however, is that which deals with the analogy between wars and 
strikes. In each case the conflict results from the breakdown of 
negotiations for a bargain between two parties only, and in each 
case the determining element of competition is absent. When 
two individuals are bargaining for an exchange the price between 
certain limits is undetermined by utility or competition ; and it 
is here that skill in bargaining and openings for deception come in. 
Professor Edgeworth holds that we must recognize the so-called 
range of arbitration on the contract curve in relation to a bargain 
between nations whether the bargain deal with material or 
immaterial goods. “Upon what principle” he asks “is a point 
on the indeterminate tract to be selected?” A fact rightly 
insisted on by Professor Edgeworth is that very generally after 
hostilities, as well as before thorn, there still remains an indeter¬ 
minate hold for negotiation for a settlement of terms. Civilized 
nations are not likely to wage war until one entirely annihilates 
the othor ; so that, although the field of negotiation may, as in an 
industrial struggle, have been greatly changed to the advantage of 
one party at the expense of the othor, they have still to agree 
(assuming no external compelling force) to some particular settle¬ 
ment out of a wide range of possible terms. 

The lecture concludes with the consideration of the best 
principle on which to base the settlement by negotiation; and 
we heartily agree with his ploa for basing it on an endeavor to 
attain the aggregate maximum satisfaction of the parties con¬ 
cerned that is, of the peoples at war, and necessarily involved in 
the settlement. Under the deadlock to which modern warfare tends, 
as predicted twenty years ago by M. Bloch, there is a large range 
of settlements which the stronger party would rather accept than 
continue war, and Professor Edgeworth proposes that: “The 
sort of deadlock thus presented is to be terminated by a method 
which is calculated to have further beneficial effects. The rule of 
maximizing the aggregate advantage requires that each party 
should attend to the interest and enter into the wants of the 
other party. There is thus promoted a mutual understanding 
and such sympathy as is possible between parties with opposed 
interests and different mentalities. ” 
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With this sentiment we heartily agree; and there is much food 
for thought in the remarks which the Professor made us to the 
ultimate force of the Malthusian law and as to the pressure of 
population on national resources causing wars in the distant future. 

There are many stimulating suggestions in the lecture ; and 
our only regret is that some of the rather abstruse ideas introduced 
were not worked out rather more fully. We hope that Professor 
Edgeworth will give further attention to the economics of interna¬ 
tional relationships. 

War and Lombard Street. By HARTLEY WITHERS. 1915. Smith 
Elder & Co., London, pp. viii, 171. 

Mr. Hartley Withers is a well-known author on financial and 
economic subjects. He writes in a clear and attractive style, but 
never sacrifices accuracy for effect. In this, his latest book, he 
deals with the immediate effects of the outbreak of war upon the 
credit machinery of London; and few, if any, authors could 
have made the intricate subject of high finance so clear to the 
layman. The world at large was aware of tremendous happen¬ 
ings in Lombard Street and in Threadneedlc Street; it found that 
the Banks were closed for three additional bank holidays, and 
then came the issue of hastily prepared i'l and 10s notes. The 
public also heard that a moratorium was proclaimed, and soon 
learnt what it meant. In this book will bo found the best possible 
explanation of why these emergency measures were necessary and 
what effects they had. There are also two most illuminating 
chapters dealing with the extraordinary collapse of the mechanism 
of the foreign exchanges, the causes of which Mr. Withers analyses 
in a most interesting manner. 

Persons engaged in commerce or finance in India are sure to 
bo interested in the book; and it will also be very useful to college 
students. The results of the outbreak of war revealed to us 
suddenly the complexities of the money market, almost like a 
section cut across a living organism. Just as the biologist has 
learnt much by turning his microscope on to sections of minute 
animals, so has the economist now had exposed to him a complete 
picture of the world’s financial organism as it existed on the fateful 
81st July, 1914. 

The book deals not only with the position at that date, but 
also with the remedial measures taken during the following few 
weeks in order to preserve British commercial credit—measures 
which were entirely justified by success. 
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Russia and Democracy : The German Canker in Russia. By G. DE 
Wesselitsky ; with a Preface by Henry Cust. London: 
William Heinemann. 1915. pp. viii, 96. Price Is net. 

The author is a Russian publicist well known in London, 
Paris and Berlin. Iu former years he became acquainted with 
Napolean III and Bismarck, aud the latter taught him much in 
regard to international politics. He is, therefore, well qualified 
for the task which he set himself of showing in this book how 
for more than two hundred years past Russia and the Russians 
havo been dominated by Germans. Until recent years all the 
higher officials of the Russian bureaucracy wore Germans, and 
of Prussian extraction, and had German rather than Russian 
sympathies. German and French were the official languages of 
tho Russian Foreign Office, and German the sole official language 
of tho Russian Baltic Provinces. 

Although Prussia owed her very existence after her crushing 
dofeat by Napolean I to tho Russian Tsar, she has used every 
opportunity and every artifice to weaken Russia and retain her 
grip over her. The economic development of Russia has been 
mainly in Gorman hands ; and extensive colonies of German farmers 
havo been settled in West and South West Russia, where they have 
had exceptional privileges granted them. In the present war 
they have been a great source of weakness to the Russians. 

The author gives many examples of Bismarck’s duplicity 
towards Russia; and Bismarck’s policy has survived him. So 
late as 1904, Germany, after having previously guaranteed the 
integrity of the Russian Western frontier, used tho helpless 
position of Russia engaged in war with Japan, and having an 
unprotected European frontier, to extort from Russia a very 
one-sided commercial treaty, which almost amounted, says the 
author, to a payment of tribute by Russia. There is a great 
deal of most illuminating information in the book. It should 
be read by all persons interested in European politics and the 
causes of the Great War. 

L'Emploi des Matliematiques en Economic Politique. Par 
Jaques Moret. Paris: Giard & Briere. 1915. pp. iii, 
272. Price Fr. 6. 

It is good to find that even the present gigantic conflict has 
not suppressed'the energies of French economists and publishers. * 
The author of this useful work on the use of the mathematical 
method in economics is a civil engineer who also graduated ip / 1 ? 
science and law and is a professor at the famous college of oivU. 
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engineering in Paris— I'Eco/c Nationa/c dcs Ponts-ct-Chuussces. 
Nothing is more striking in the history of economic science in 
France than the frequency with which professors of this college 
have turned their attention to the theory of economics. They 
have done so with good eiVect, almost always recognizing the 
essentially mathematical character of the science, and its intimate 
hearing upon the utility and finance of public works. Of institu¬ 
tions in India, Roorkee probably more closely resembles the 
L'Ecole (les Pont-ct-Chaussees than any other; hut how many ol 
its professors have become mathematical economists, either 
professionally, or as the hobby of their spare time? 

M. Motet’s hook is a critical review of the work and methods 
of almost every writer who has contributed to the progress of 
economic science by use of mathematical methods, from 1 SNA HP 
(1781) and Cournot (1888); from the independent writers Gossen 
(1851), Jevons (1871), Walras (1874),and the Austrian School; 
through the science-building work of Marshall (1890), and the 
abstract work of WiCKSTEEn and Edgeworth, which appeared 
about the same time, to that of PARETO, Irving Fisheh, and 
numerous well known modern economists. The book is a most 
admirable summary of the doctrines put forward by the various 
mathematical economists, and it deserves to find a place, and to he 
used, in the library of every college where the pure theory of 
economics is studied. 

Why is the Dollar Shrinking / A study in the high cost of living. 
By Irving Fisher, Professor of Political Economy m iale 
University, U. S. A. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1915. pp. xiv, ‘233. Price 5s. Cul. 

This is a reprint of a book written just before the war, and 
issued in the autumn of 1914, with a postscript referring to the 
probable oltocfcs of the war on prices. Professor Irving Fisher is 
a well-known authority on the theory of prices, and this little 
book, which is written in simple language, deserves wide attention 
in India. The illustrations and statistics are mainly American ; 
but as the hook deals almost entirely with general principles which 
are true at all times and in all countries, this is no drawback. 
As in all works on economics, so there are a few statements 
in this hook which may still he regarded as controversial by some 
economists, but it certainly supplies the best answer which econo¬ 
mists, can yet give to the question “ Why is the Rupee shrinking ? 
The increased cost of living due to the long continued upward 
movement of prices has attracted much attention in India ; and 
18 
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many fallacious explanations have been given by public men in 
India as elsewhere. Even the Report of the Currency Commission 
does not contain so clear and satisfactory a statement of the causes 
underlying a general upward or downward movement of prices as 
is to be found in Professor Fisher’s book, and we unhesitatingly 
recommend it to those interested in public questions. The book 
should also be of great service in the B.A. classes of Indian 
Colleges, for which purpose the preciseness of its definitions and 
its clearness of conception and reasoning have distinct educational 
value. 

The British Coal Trade. By H. STANLEY JEVONS M.A., F.S.S., 
F.G.S., Professor of Economies at the University of Allaha¬ 
bad, and formerly Fulton Professor of Economics and Politi¬ 
cal Science at the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1915. pp. xii, 
876. Price 6s net. 

This book is intended to be a popular account of the coal min¬ 
ing industry and of the coal trade of the British Isles, in which 
special attention is paid to the economic and social aspects. It deals 
first with the nature of coals and the geology of coal seams. The 
principal British coalfields are described in some detail as to their 
geology, history and economic development, the new Kent coalfield 
having a special chapter. The preparation of coal for the market, 
and the manufacture of coke and bye-products are described ; and 
subsequent chapters treat of the economics of the coal trade, of 
the markets for coal, and of capitalistic combinations and amal¬ 
gamations. There are several chapters dealing with labor questions: 
methods of paying wages, miners trade unions, the minimum wage 
act, and safety in mines. The miner’s life and work is described, 
and his housing. The concluding chapters deal with the foreign 
trade in coal, the possibilities of oil fuel, and the world’s coal 
resources. The author also reviews the “coal question”, which 
was opened by his father’s well known book in 1865, in the light 
of the more ample knowledge of the present day, and concludes 
that the price of coal will continue to rise, although actual exhaus¬ 
tion of the British coalfielcls is remote. 

Selected Essays of Jamies Anthony Frou.de> edited, with 
Biography and critical Notes, by H. E. Rowlinson, M.A. 
j Longmans, Green & Co. Re. 1. 8. 

This selection contains five of the less famous Essays, an M 
may be commended as a supplement to other volumes containing.. 
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extracts from his better-known writings. By themselves, however, 
those live Essays are calculated to produce a false impression of 
Froude and his work. They reveal his characteristic bias, hut 
they fail to illustrate the polished brilliance of style which so 
often prevented it from liecoming intolerable. Blonde's strength 
lay not in his capacity for abstract thought, hut in his felicity of 
concrete illustration. He was at his weakest when, as in these 
Essays, ho attempted to lend a philsophical foundation to his 
prejudices. None the less, the editor has performed a useful 
work in preparing this selection for the use of students. The 
clear, vigorous stylo of the Essayist and his sound common sense 
arc not the less evident because the topics with which he deals do 
not lend themselves so readily to his peculiar habit of mind as 
the more famous historicial matters upon the treatment of which 
his reputation principally depends. The volume is one which will 
amply repay careful study. 

The War and What After ) By Raymond Unwin. Letchworth, 
England: Garden City Press. 1SI15. 08 pp. Price Od. 

Amongst the host of publications on the war and its causes, 
and the desirable terms of peace, this pamphlet arrests attention 
by the freshness of its ideas and its vigorous and healthy moral 
tone. In common with other authors—notably Mr. Lewes 
Dickinson in After the War , and Mr. F. N. Keen in The 
World in Alliance— the author advocates the establishment after 
the war of an International Authority with the power of enforcing 
peace. Unlike many writers, he believes—and we think rightly— 
in the evolution of institutions. An International Tribunal and 
Legislative Conference having been already established at the 
Hague, he would have its powers extended, and would have its 
decisions enforced, and the public peace maintained, by a Union 
of Powers. If the conditions of Union involved a complete 
offensive and defensive alliance for the making of war against any 
aggression, the author is of opinion that the burden to he placed 
on the individuals of nations joining the Union would he too 
heavy ; so that probably a more effective result would be obtained by 
a smaller degree of obligation which should secure the adhesion of 
a large majority of the great nations. Things are tending towards 
closer governmental co-operation between the Allies ; and we hope 
that one legacy of the war may he the establishment by them of a 
permanent Counicl for securing a unification of policy. 
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Town Planning: With special reference to the Birmingham 
Schemes. By George Cadbury, Jun. Longmans, Green 
& Co., London : 1915. pp. xvi, 201. Price Is Qd net. 

We welcome a second impression of this important book which 
was first published about eighteen mouths ago. Unlike the well 
known work of Raymond Unwin on Town Planuing and which was 
written for professional men and othors making a serious study 
of the subject, Mr. Cadbury’s book is designed to interest a wide 
circle of readers and to describe in simple language the ideas and 
advantages of town planning and what has been accomplished in 
England and elsewhere. The author has throughout taken his 
examples from tho town-planning scheme of the city of Birming¬ 
ham, in the preparation of which he took an active share. There 
are a number of other schemes in England which have their own 
features of interest; but tho method of illustrating general prin¬ 
ciples by dealing fully with a single scheme has the advantage 
that it lays bare the anatomy of a great town, and teaches us 
much that could not be learnt about it within a shorter space. 

The first chapter deals with the need for Town Planning ; and 
almost everything that is here said of English towns applies with 
almost equal force to Indian cities—sometimes with greater force. 
In the second chapter we are introduced more particularly to a 
general view of the town-planning which has been carried out in 
and around Birmingham ; and the next chapter deals with the 
preparation of a scheme according to the English Town Planning 
Act. The two following chapters—on roads and on the allocation 
of sites as between different classes, residential areas and indus¬ 
trial works, whilst maintaining open space—are full of interest, 
and should be studied with great care by the municipalities and 
improvement trusts of Indian cities. The great principle is to lay¬ 
out broad traffic highways in the directions which the traffic will 
mostly take, and to construct “ secondary ” roads for the residen¬ 
tial areas, whether for rich or poor. These lattter roads should 
be constructed with narrow carriage ways allowing ample space 
beside the road and the provision of large compounds without the 
unnecessarv expense entailed by fully-formed roads. 

In the later chapters, which deal with the limitation of the 
number of houses to the acre, the provision of gardens and allot¬ 
ments for growing vegetables near the houses, and treating also of 
various important social considerations, the economist will find 
much material for the study of urban economics. Mr. Cadbury’s 
book and two others—the newly issued volume by Mr. Aldridge 
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on Town Planning, and Mr. Raymond Unwin's work above-men¬ 
tioned, mav 1-e said to form a select library on llu* subject, which 
will give the student of town planning a pretty com, loic under¬ 
standing of its principles and practice. All patriotic Indians 
anxious for the future of their country should follow up the ins¬ 
truction gained from Profe.-sor Patrick CSeddes' exhibitions and 
lectures by reading these books ; and they could luir.il> do belter 
than start with Mr. Cadbury's excellent survey of the nest,on as 
it, affects a great Knglisli inland town. 

The Industrial Development and Commercial Policies of the Three 
Scandinavian Countries. IVY lWl. IMruUMANN. Kdited 
by IT. Wextergmml for the Carnegie Endowment lor inter¬ 
national Poaio tl division of Economics and h^tory). 
Oxford : The Climmdon Press. 1 '.Mo. j»i». ISO. I me 4 n. 
Gtf. net. 

The present volume embodies the results of an investigation 
hv Povl Draclnnann, in connection with the development of indus¬ 
tries and commercial policies in each of the three Scandanavian 
countries, Denmark. Sweden and Norway. The survey is brief and 
generally does not go farther back than the middle of the 18th 
century. Starting with a brief description of how matters stood 
during the time the mercantile doctrines were in vogue, the writer 
goes on to trace in greater detail the subsequent development of 
each country right up to the year 1912. To Indian readers the 
most interesting part of the book will perhaps be that dealing with 
Denmark, on account of the great preponderance of agriculture m 
the national economy of that country. The remarkable way in which 
Denmark was stimulated by the war of 1848-50 to introduce labour- 
saving appliances and machines, which in turn furnished the basis 
of a domestic iron-industry, machine shops, foundries, etc., should 
be a lesson to us. And the whole movement which marks the begin¬ 
ning of the “ industrialising of Danish Agriculture "—the transi¬ 
tion from the production of cereals to the production of animals 
and animal products-is full of interest and instruction, not only 
in itself, but also as illustrating the enormous possibilities of 
co-operation which has come to be the basic principle of modern 
Danish agriculture, and has found application in buying am 
selling ns well as in production. The first co-operative diary was 
founded in 1842, and the number speedily increased, until it 
reached 100 or move in 1912. There are, besides, many co-opera¬ 
tive slaughter-houses, and export associations. Side by side with 
agriculture, manufactures have also grown up quite enormously, 
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and that in spite of the absence of tariff protection. Thus between 
the years 1909 and 1912 exports of manufactured products 
increased from 2G millions of kroner to 59 millions—or an increase 
of more than a hundred per cent in four years. In India during 
the same period export of manufactured articles actually fell from 
382 to 354 million rupees. (A kroner =ls. lf<7. of English money 
or about 13J annas). The concurrent growth of agriculture and 
manufactures in a country which like India, is still very largely 
agricultural, affords food for reflection. and will not bo without 
some extremely valuable lessons if carefully gone into. The 
development of Sweden and Norway also has its interest for the 
Indian reader, but space will not permit a detailed examination 
here. We can only say that the book will more than repay 
perusal. 

The addition of a preface by the author and a concluding chapter, 
indicating his main conclusions, if he arrived at any, as to the 
effects of wars upon the development of the three countries he has 
reviewed, would have been a useful feature of the book. A short 
table giving equivalents of Scandanavian weights and measures in 
torms of those current in the English-speaking countries, more 
particularly England and the United States, might also have been, 
added. 
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Even a superficial observer notices a very remarkable 
divergence between the progress of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Europe and in India. Co-operation in Europe 
may be said to have originated with the pioneer distribu¬ 
tive store at Rochdale founded by Robert Owen ; in Great 
Britain a very substantial portion of the retail trade of 
the country is now dealt with by co-operative institu¬ 
tions. Except in Germany and Italy where through the 
genius and devotion of Raiffeisen, Schultze Delitzch, 
Wollemborg and Luzzati an admirable system of credit 
societies finance agriculture and petty trade, the distri¬ 
butive aspect of co-operative enterprise has been all over 
the continent of Europe far more important than the 
credit aspect. In India, on the other hand, the success 
of credit societies has been astounding. . Although we are 
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only at the threshold of a complete organisation of the 
whole of agricultural credit in a co-operative form, in 
1915, or within eleven years from the passing of the enabl- 
ing legislation of 1904, the number of primary credit so¬ 
cieties was over sixteen thousand and the number of mem¬ 
bers approached eight hundred thousand. The progress 
in productive and distributive societies has however been . 
exceedingly small. Leaving out insurance and miscella¬ 
neous societies registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, the total number of non-credit societies in the 
whole of India in 1915 was 175. Of these about half 
were productive and the other half distributive. Most 
of the productive societies are agricultural in character. 

A very large number of the latter are organisations estab¬ 
lished mainly in Burma for the joint sale of paddy and • 
other agricultural produce. A few in these provinces are 
interested in dairy products. Of the distributive agri¬ 
cultural societies the most noteworthy are those in 
Bombay for the sale of fertilisers to agriculturist mem¬ 
bers. Of the non-agricultural or urban distributive ins¬ 
titutions, there were 11 in Madras, 25 in Bombay, 11 
in Bihar, 7 in the United Provinces and 18 in the Punjab. 

It has to be confessed that these figures are almost 
insignificant when placed by the side of the figures of 
the credit movement. It is ray object in this paper to 
attempt an explanation of this phenomenon. The con¬ 
ditions in Western and Southern India are in many 
respects different from those prevailing in the northern 
provinces, excepting perhaps in the large port of Calcutta. 

My personal knowledge is also practically confined to the 
Gangetic valley and adjacent tracts. That is why the 
scope of the paper has been limited to Northern India. 

Co-operation is essentially popular and democratic in 
its nature. It is a movement for the betterment of the 
people. “ Better fafming, better business and better liy- 4 
ing” is the motto which has been given to the Jxi§& >i 
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co-operative movement by its founder. Co-operation can 
therefore never be successful unless it is taken up and 
managed by the people themselves. In Europe the ini¬ 
tiative in the movement has invariably come from the 
people. As is well-known townspeople always imbibe a 
new idea more quickly than inhabitants of rural areas. 
Co-operative distribution is a more pressing need in 
urban areas than it is in the villages. Again, except in 
Germany and Italy where conditions were very similar 
to those prevailing in India, the existing organisa¬ 
tions for the supply of credit were fairly satisfactory in 
most European countries. Consequently co-operative 
stores and the co-operative sale of agricultural produce 
have always received more attention in European 
countries than co-operative credit. In India the co¬ 
operative movement has been initiated and fostered by 
the State though this very circumstance has probably 
made the State too cautious, too apprehensive that its 
aid might overstimulate and create an artificial growth. 
It has thus in my humble view been the misfortune of 
the Indian movement that it does not receive in theory 
at least the same assistance from the State in its higher 
finance as the sister movements do in all Continental coun¬ 
tries. But I am digressing. To return to my original 
argument, one of the main results of the Government 
initiative in India has been that the rural problem has 
been tackled in precedence of the urban problem. The 
State is directly interested in the improvement of Indian 
agriculture. The chronic stagnation of the Indian agri¬ 
culturist, varied from time to time by climatic vicissi¬ 
tudes and acute periods of unemployment, has exercised 
the Government for many decades past and it was only 
natural that when the new educative factor of co-opera¬ 
tion was discovered, the Government resolved to apply 
it to the problem of agricultural credit. It was hoped 
that noncredit forms of agricultural co-operation would 
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naturally come after the problem of credit had been 
successfully solved. 

In practice also those who are directly concerned in 
co-operative propaganda find it more or less hopeless to 
organise noncredit co-operation among the agricultural 
communities until they have been taught to combine for 
securing credit facilities. The most pressing need of the 
agriculturist at the present moment is how to carry on 
his existing business without gradually sinking into a 
condition of virtual serfdom to the moneylender for him¬ 
self and his entire family. Once the cultivator is freed 
from bondage to the moneylender for his current 
requirements he naturally begins to look about and to 
seek new and improved methods of developing his 
business. Then is the time for him to think of better 
farming and better business. This*stage is already being 
attained by many of our more vigorous societies and a 
great deal of distributive co-operation is now undertaken 
in many tracts of the United Provinces in a rudimentary 
and empirical form. In the course of a few years we 
shall acquire sufficient experience to go forward with 
confidence and the work will not only be regularised and 
appear in the annual statistics but will assume very for¬ 
midable proportions. * 

In the rural tracts I conceive that the main function 


of the co-operative movement for many years to come 
will be, after the supply of credit, the supply of requi¬ 
sites for agriculture. Later will follow the joint sale of 
produce and then probably at a long interval there will 
develop the business of the supply of nonagricultural 
commodities that are consumed by the rural population. 


I do not propose in this article to deal with credit work. 
This aspect of the co-operative movement is already 
familiar to most students of Indian economics and the 
recent report of the Maclagan Committee gives an admir 
•able resume of the principles and methods of the war 
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Nor do I wish to deal with the productive branches of 
agricultural co-operation or with the distribution of non- 
agricultural commodities in rural areas, for, as T have 
indicated, these branches will take time to develop and 
do not require immediate consideration. The supply 
of agricultural requisites is already attracting much 
attention in many parts of the country and as credit 
societies are becoming firmly established, the organisa¬ 
tion of agricultural supply societies will have to be un¬ 
dertaken in right earnest. I shall, therefore, discuss in 
some detail the scope of this branch of the work and 
then place before the reader some considerations with 
regard to the development of distributive societies or 
general stores in urban areas. 

In the matter of the organisation of societies for the 
supply of agricultural requisites co-operators are natur¬ 
ally guided by agricultural experts. The last annual 
report of the Director of Agriculture of the United Pro¬ 
vinces will indicate that the three main requisites for 
• the improvement of our agriculture are the supply of 
better seed, reliable and improved facilities for irriga¬ 
tion, and the supply of fertilisers. Afterwards one 
hopes will follow the supply not only of improved hand 
implements but of power machinery. 

Now with regard to seed we have already gained a 
certain amount of experience. The urgent necessity for 
the improvement of their seed supply is keenly felt by 
cultivators all over the province. Much of the lending 
in the villages is confined to the supply of seed, parti¬ 
cularly seed for the spring crop, by the rural moneylen¬ 
der to his customers. The usual practice is for the 
moneylender to lay in a stock of seed grain after a good 
harvest when prices are low. He lends it out in the 
beginning of October in small quantities to numerous 
cultivators. The understanding is that the borrower will 
return it at harvest time with an addition of twenty-five 
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or fifty per cent. The account is kept in measure 
of grain. If the borrower cannot fulfil his obligation 
the transaction is either carried over to the next year with 
a further compound addition of twenty-five or fifty per cent 
or is commuted into a cash loan. After the harvest collec¬ 
tions the moneylender sells off as soon as prices are good 
the extra twenty-five or fifty per cent, stocks the remain¬ 
der and trades with it again in the next sowing season. 
He thus combines the business of seed supply with a 
certain amount of speculation in the grain trade. There 
is, however, no attempt on his part to sift or grade the 
grain he receives at harvest time. No seed testing of 
any kind takes place. The methods of storage are 
primitive, though in ordinary seasons fairly efficient. The 
cultivator when he borrows the grain at sowing time 
has absolutely no choice with regard to the quality of the 
seed that he gets. If the preceding harvest was unsatis¬ 
factory the seed is generally very poor in quality. This 
actually happened in many tracts during the sowing 
season in the autumn of 1915. In more than one district 
members of credit societies have complained bitterly of the 
defective germination of bazar seed which had suffered 
from excessive moisture during the latter part of the 
previous spring. After a famine the moneylender or 
seed dealer often refuses to advance grain except at pro¬ 
hibitive prices. I need not refer to comparatively trivial 
details like giving short weight in sowing time and exacting 
excess weight in harvest time or the levy of straw, etc., 
from the borrowers. 


We first of all experimented with a number of credit 
societies where the members, instead of taking cash loans, 
borrowed seed grain on the Sawai or deorhi (25% or ,50% 
extra) system sketched above. The original stock of seed 
was obtained either from a farm belonging to the agrioul* 
tiiral department or purchased with the assistance, of 
agricultural officers. The experiment naturally failed. 
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The societies hud no money to put up sheds or go- 
downs, there was considerable wastage, and after bad 
seasons the grain obtained in repayments was unfit to 
be used as seed. Co-operative societies naturally could 
not imitate the methods of the dealer who would have 
mixed some good grain with the bad and passed off 
the mixture as seed grain. The members knew too well 
where the seed came from. In consultation with 
agricultural officers a new plan has been devised 
and is being gradually worked out in different 
areas. A credit society or a central bank obtains a supply 
of approved seed through the agricultural department. It 
is sold at market rates or at something above cost price to 
selected members living within a convenient distance of 
the centre of distribution. Only such persons are supplied 
as are known to be good and careful husbandmen and the 
cultivation is supervised by trained officials of the Agricul¬ 
tural department. When the crop is harvested it is cleaned 
and graded and after the seed is passed by experts it is 
bought back by the bank or society at a slight premium 
over market rates. Adequate arrangements are made for 
storage in specially constructed godowns. In the following 
sowing season a limited quantity is again sold to selected 
members while the bulk of the stored seed is disposed of at 
market rates to the general body of members. The distri¬ 
buting agency stipulates to buy back the produce of the se¬ 
lected cultivators if it prove to be of sufficiently good quality. 
The general body of members is permitted to dispose of 
their produce in the open market. All transactions are in 
cash. If a member has not enough ready money to buy 
seed grain he has to take a loan from his credit society. 
With this system the results so far have been satisfactory 
although the depots or agencies have not made any sub¬ 
stantial profits. But as there is very little risk in the 
business, profits are only a secondary consideration. The 
cash system will enable the agencies to import fresh seed 
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whenever necessary either from a recognised or Govern¬ 
ment farm or from another area. It is not necessary to 
weary the reader with particulars of the different types of 
seed which are being improved or popularised in this 
manner. Special details of the work that is going on in 
the central portions of the province will be found in the 
note of Mr. Burt, Deputy Director of Agriculture, which is 
appended to the Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1914-15. Reference may also be made to 
the Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture at Pusa in 
February 1910 and of the United Provinces Co-operative 
Conference, 1916. 

So far the work has been undertaken mainly by central 
banks and credit societies as a separate department. But 
I look upon this as only a transitional stage. As soon as 
sufficient experience has been gained we hope to establish 
in convenient centres in each area separate seed supply 
societies. Such societies will have as members both 
ordinary credit societies and agriculturists, mostly small 
landowners who do not belong }o any credit societies. 
The seed supply society will either maintain a farm of 
its own or grow seed in the fields of selected agriculturists 
in the manner already outlined. It will maintain an 
expert staff to supervise cultivation and to sift, grade 


and test the seed grown by itself. It will buy or import 
seed from outside whenever desirable. It will maintain 
proper store depots. It will sell the seed primarily to its 
own members including members of the credit societies. 

A credit society will under such circumstances merely 
pool the requirements of its members and charge a 
small cQmmission to cover incidental expenses. One 
such supply society has been already established anti ■ 
one may 'be permitted to hope that this society vppi 
pioneer a complete revolution of the entire system ^ 
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seed supply in the province. 
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Next in importance in the development of our agri¬ 
culture come enhanced facilities for irrigation and the cor¬ 
related question of drainage. As the readers of this 
journal are aware an increasing tract of country is 
every year served by public irrigation works, either 
from the snow-fed rivers or from large storage tanks 
where rain or drainage water is caught and utilised. 
-But there are many small irrigation works which cannot 
very well be undertaken by a State department. For 
instance so far little attempt has been made in this 
province to utilise the water of the smaller rivers and 
streams. A very promising experiment is now in pro¬ 
gress in this direction. Arrangements are being made for 
pumping water from the Gumti at a place in the Sul- 
tanpur district for distribution in the fields of the mem¬ 
bers of two or three adjacent credit societies. In this 
experimental undertaking the Government in the Agri¬ 
cultural department is bearing the initial cost which 
will be realised in instalments from the societies. The 
latter will levy a rate from each member according to 
the area irrigated. If the experiment proves successful, 
as we have reason to hope it will, there is every pros¬ 
pect that we shall be able to organise water supply so¬ 
cieties in suitable tracts for the pumping of water from 
rivers, streams, and large shallow lakes and siqqdying 
the same to agriculturists who may or may not be 
members of credit societies. The organisation will of 
course be simpler if all members of the water supply 
society are also members of credit societies, for then 
the collection of the dues will offer no technical diffi¬ 
culties. Similar organisations will also be feasible in 
the case of pumping installations attached to wells with 
a large supply of water, especially tube wells, in tracts 
where such wells can be sunk with advantage. It is 
not possible for individual agriculturists very often to 
undertake the cost of a pumping installation, but there 
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is no reason why a number of them should not com¬ 
bine for the purpose. The idea is already catching on 
in some of the western districts, e. g. y Bulandshahr, 
and although the pioneer work there in this direction 
is being performed by credit societies I hope that in 
the near future societies with the sole object of the 
supply and distribution of water from wells will also 
spring up. 

In the matter of both water supply as well as 
drainage it is just as well, however, to remember the 
limitations that are imposed by the constitution of the 
existing co-operative societies in the province. Owing 
to the joint and unlimited liability of the credit societies 
such landlords as can obtain credit for their own agri¬ 
cultural operations at fairly low rates of interest do not 
join the societies and at present most of the members 
are only cultivating tenants. The existing law with 
regard to tenant right practically precludes such mem¬ 
bers from investing any large sums in works on which 
the returns will come only gradually and must be spread 
over a long series of years. 

In the province of Agra only a fraction of the cul¬ 
tivators enjoy an occupancy right and even in their 
case the right is not personal but attaches to the plot. 
Thus the average occupancy tenant has a fairly large 
nonoccupancy holding in addition to his occupancy hold¬ 
ing. The size of the occupancy holding is usually 
too small for the maintenance of the tenant’s family. 
Consequently in order that he may not be deprived, of 
his nonoocupancy land the occupancy tenant has to con¬ 
sult the wishes of the landlord with regard to perma¬ 
nent improvements even in the occupancy plots. In 
nonoccupancy plots the previous consent of the land¬ 
lords is imperative. As the law stands the > landlord 
has to 
inents 


reimburse the tenant the cost of all improve* 
in occupancy land should the latter be ejected; 
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from it for any valid reason. The average landlord does 
not look with any favour on the growth of occupancy 
rights in his property and seeks all lawful excuse to 
convert occupancy into nonoccupancy land. It is, there¬ 
fore, easy to imagine how very difficult it is for a tenant 
even though he may possess a few occupancy plots to 
undertake permanent improvements like the sinking of 
wells or the construction of drains and proper embank¬ 
ments. In Oudh the conditions are if anything worse. 
There the hulk of the cultivators are what are called 
“ statutory " tenants. They have an assured tenure for 
seven years only, a period much too short for any real 
improvements. The landholding body is exceedingly 
powerful, and it is impossible for any individual tenant 
to defy his landlord. Of course the evil would not be 
serious or would not exist at all if the landlords in both 
provinces considered it either their legal or their moral 
duty to undertake permanent improvements in land ac¬ 
tually cultivated by tenants. A great many landlords 
undoubtedly spend money on improvements in their own 
sir lands or home farms, but instances of improvements 
in tenants’ farms are altogether negligible. 

With regard to the supply of fertilisers it has to be 
confessed that nothing has yet been done by our co-oper¬ 
ative societies. Here also the question of tenant right 
creeps in, for so far as I know in most cases the results 
of chemical fertilisers are cumulative, and one cannot 
expect a tenant at will or the Oudh statutory tenant or 
even an occupancy tenant who has a large area of non¬ 
occupancy land also in his cultivation to sink money in 
improvements of which he may not reap the benefit. 
But we were also waiting for a lead from the agricul¬ 
tural department with respect to the most suitable fer¬ 
tilisers that can be utilised having regard to the means 
of the cultivators. Very recently valuable advice on 
this point has been given by the Hon’ble Mr. Hailey, 
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Director of Agriculture, at the Co-operative Conference 
held at Lucknow in February. I have little doubt that 
when the seed supply societies which I have sketched 
above are fully organised, and when the credit societies 
have accumulated enough capital of their own to be able 
to lend more freely and at reduced rates of interest, 
approved fertilisers like oilcakes, bonemeal, etc., will be 
stocked by the seed societies and sold to the cultivators 
at reasonable rates. The supply will be obtained either 
wholesale from regular manufacturers or the seed socie¬ 
ties themselves will make the necessary arrangements 
and put up plant for the manufacture of such fertilisers. 

There remains the consideration of the supply of im¬ 
plements and machinery. Already several of our central 
banks stock improved implements like the Meston plough, 
different kinds of harrows, etc. "In some of the eastern 
districts where inferior types of the sugarcane press 
are still in vogue the banks are popularising efficient 
roller mills. This branch of the work can develop only 
slowly and it would be a mistake to force the pace. The 
sale of cheap and efficient implements is bound to be 


©ne of the main functions of the supply societies that 
have been mentioned above. Power machinery like 
steam threshers presents a more complicated problem. It 
is a question how far in the present stage of wages for 
agricultural labour it is economical to substitute machin¬ 
ery for human labour. Wages are however steadily rising, 
and where bullock power is used, as in many agricultural 
operations, the price of cattle and the cost of feeding them 
are already heavy burdens on the agriculturist. The pro- 
idem of the substitution of machinery for human and 
animal power will have to be worked out with care, as 
«t is already being done, on Government experimental 
and demonstration farms. As soon as the economic, 
necessity has- been demonstrated it .will be for the co- 
operative' organisation to devise means to enables 
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small agriculturists of the country to adopt the necessary 
changes. There is little doubt that with the develop¬ 
ment amongst cultivators of feelings of solidarity and 
the habit of common action that will he the result of 
the credit and supply societies it will not be an imposs¬ 
ible task to enable them to utilise machinery where 
absolutely necessary. 

In this connection it may be permissible to refer to 
the supply of draught cattle for the use of agricul¬ 
turists. Bullocks are among the principal agricultural 
requisites in Northern India. In recent years the price 
of bullocks has gone up considerably, though since the 
outbreak of the war it has been more or less stationary. 
It cannot be said that the rise in price is due to a falling 
off in the supply but it is mainly to be ascribed to the 
enhanced cost of breeding. The subject is felt rather 
acutely in our credit societies because a very large 
proportion of the loans at present advanced to members 
is for the purchase of cattle, and any decrease in the 
amount lent for cattle will set free a corresponding 
sura for investment in improvements. The problem is 
being attacked in different directions. Efforts are in 
progress for the establishment of cattle insurance socie¬ 
ties which will recoup to members a substantial portion 
of the value of cattle that may die prematurely. Home 
breeding is being encouraged by advances for the pur¬ 
chase of cows which in the absence of pasture grounds 
will of course have to be stall-fed. With assistance from 
the Government and the district boards, societies have 
commenced to maintain bulls. What is more interesting 
in view of the special subject of this article is that in 
many localities members of societies have combined to¬ 
gether and pooled their needs for plough cattle. Re¬ 
presentatives have been sent to the large cattle fairs and 
breeding areas to select suitable animals at wholesale 
prices for distribution among the members. The ex- 
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perience gained has been satisfactory and in all probabi¬ 
lity the practice will develop in future years. 

I shall conclude this article with a few remarks on 
the subject of co-operative distribution in towns or 
urban areas. .So far our efforts in this direction, at 
least in the United Provinces, have not been crowned 
with any great success. We have experimented with 
stores for the supply of raw materials for some particular 
trade, e.g . yarn for weavers. We have also experimented 
with general stores of different types, supplying mainly 
articles of everyday consumption among the middle 
class population. There are certain common difficulties 
that have to be encountered in both kinds of organis¬ 
ation. The stores have to compete with the bazar 
trader or dealer. It has to be noted that conditions 
in the retail trade in India are radically different from 
those now prevailing in Europe. The petty trader in 
India generally has to pay very small rents and rates 
compared with his European brother. The whole 
family give their labour to the shop and in calculating 
profits the shopkeeper hardly ever takes into reckoning 
the wages of such labour. The business is handed 
down from father to son, and apart from the mutual 
faith that is engendered by this circumstance there is 
very intimate mutual understanding as well. On the 
other hand the organisers of a store have as a rule 
practically no previous business training. They are 
usually ignorant of the fluctuating conditions of the 
market and in nine cases out of ten they do not even 
know whence to secure their wholesale supplies. In 
distributive work voluntary service, which is our greatest 
asset in the credit movement, is inefficient and also 
the work is uninteresting and uninspiring to the workers 
themselves. A paid staff has to be employed and often 
proves dishonest as well as uneconomical. There is 
further the difficulty of credit sales. It seems to be 
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an instinct with oiu* people, whether rich or poor, educa¬ 
ted or uneducated, never to pay cash if credit is to he 
obtained anywhere. All our earlier general stores started 
with a heavy handicap in the way of large credit sales ; 
realisations, once credit has been given, are naturally 
far more difficult on behalf of a corporation than of an 
individual. There is further the consideration of the 
large variety of goods that has to be maintained in a 
general store in order to attract customers. When 
fashions change, a good portion of the stock has to he 
scrapped. After careful inquiries and mature deliber¬ 
ation I have personally come to the conclusion that in 
general the margin in the price of articles of town 
consumption between wholesale and retail trade in 
Northern India is so narrow that the development of a 
co-operative system of distribution is by no means an 
urgent necessity. I am free to confess that my view 
is not shared by all co-operators some of whom have 
perhaps a better authority to speak than I have. But 
in the present economic stage in Northern India I 
would certainly predict failure in all co-operative stores 
unless certain main conditions are satisfied. The fore¬ 
most among such conditions is that all sales should 
be in cash, so that the store will be saved interest on 
capital and also the trouble of collections on account 
of credit sales. The second condition is that the 
articles stocked should be more or less of a standard 
pattern not subject to fluctuations in demand on account 
of changing fashions. This condition is fulfilled only 
if the members are recruited from a more or less 
homogeneous body who band together for the common 
supply of standard commodities of good quality at a 
reasonable price. The third condition that I would 
insist on is that the members should devote a certain 
portion of their time to the business and not depend 
entirely on paid labour. If these conditions are fulfilled 
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there is no reason why a co-operative store will not be 
successful. The members may not make large profits, 
but they will secure goods of a reliable and uniform 
quality which is after all the great desideratum in 
this part of India. Some promising stores on these 
lines have been- started in this province in the last 
year or two among which I may mention the Lalimli 
Stores for the operatives of the Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills, the Mirzapur Stores for the middle class inhabit¬ 
ants of that town and the Hindu Boarding House Stores 
at the Macdonnell Hostel at the Allahabad University. 
Others of a similar type are likely to be organised in 
the near future, and it is hoped that the experience 
gamed in these institutions will enable co-operative 
distribution to be undertaken on a larger scale and in 
a wider field in the Province. 
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A great war like the present in which nearly the 
whole of Europe is engaged, and the main issue of 
the conflict is the greatest menace to civilization of 
which history has to tell us, could not fail to have 
far-reaching effects on Indian life and activity in 
every aspect. But situated as we are far from the 
scenes of actual battle, and protected by the invin¬ 
cible might of the British Navy, India has been only 
distantly touched by the present war. India has will- 
ingly shared in the Empire’s burden in this hour of 
struggle, and her troops have been freely employed in 
the battle-fields of Europe and Asia: the common danger 
has stirred her deepest springs of Imperial loyalty, and 
comradeship in actual warfare has touched Indian hearts 
with a new pride and glow. But considering the titanic 
character of the conflict and the enormous, magnitude of the 
expenditure daily incurred, India’s share in the sacrifices 
of the war cannot be regarded but as small. The very 
modest changes proposed in regard to taxes in our budget 
this year, a year likely to record the intensest phase of the 
war, is. the most conclusive proof of the small scope of the 
economic disturbance caused by the war in this country— 
and for a part at least of the enhanced taxation causes 
other than the War are responsible, 
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But the War has brought other and deeper lessons to 
this country. It has been said by an American thinker 
that the great lesson of the War to the Allies is to show 
the destiny of a people unprepared for war having to sacri¬ 
fice myriads of lives and millions worth of property 
while engaged in the task of preparation. Governments 
that have not schemes of co-operation ready beforehand 
have to pay a heavy price for the lack of wisdom and 
prudence in their statesman. India too was unprepared 
for the War. She had no schemes of co-operation that 
could enable her to make any use of the changed 
international economic situation, she possessed no equip¬ 
ment to adjust herself to the new conditions. India 
has presented during this period a most deplorable 
picture of what economic passivity means. And, unless 
India puts forth her best energy and thought to face 
the problem, her position will be worse in the great 
industrial conflict which must follow with unprecedented 
rigour and severity on the conclusion of peace. 

It is well that a commission of enquiry into our 
industries has been appointed though it is to be re¬ 
gretted that its scope has been unduly limited. India 
cannot afford any policy of mere drift in her econo¬ 
mic upbuilding, her position demands a most careful 
survey in the light of international facts, and her 
problems require a bold and determined handling 
on a clear and unbiassed perception of her possibilities. • 
In the opinion of the present writer, in our discussions 
on economic matters there has been much undue 
indulgence in optimism induced undoubtedly by the 
myth of our historic wealth, and by a natural though 
hardly pardonable national vanity. The character of 
the present world economy has been missed, and 
there is considerable danger that unless facts are 
courageously faced and intelligently made the basis of • g 
well-defined' future action, our economic destiny would 
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stand recorded in a dark short page in the history 
of the world. 

An endeavour is made in this paper to direct atten¬ 
tion to some of the broadest aspects of our economic 
possibilities, and we may approach the subject by 
attempting to answer the question—Why this extreme 
unpreparedness to adjust to the new conditions caused 
by the war? To answer this question properly would 
involve the writing of our history from a particular 
point of view for the last hundred years or more 
and the making of a comprehensive study of our econo¬ 
mic resources. But an answer in the rough would 
be something like this :— 

(1) As a people, on account of causes partly innate 
to our character and partly historic, we are lacking in 
qualities most essential for modern progress. A com¬ 
petent and sympathetic critic has said that Indians 
hesitate when they should act.- We are lacking in 
self-confidence and the dash and audacity that are necessary 
for and ensure success. Our character is inadequate¬ 
ly endowed with energy and initiative; we want in 
effective action and decision. Our racial characteristics, 
however, suitable to an older age, spell failure in the 
present day world economy based on competitive strife 
and go-aheadness. Several profound students of Indian 
history and watchful observers of our ways and institutions 
are of opinion that these defects in our national charac¬ 
ter have become accentuated during the last century 
and a half: it is the inevitable price we had to pay in 
the early stages of the establishment of a powerful and 
beneficent rule from without securing real calm and 
peace perhaps for the first time in the history of this 
land. But there are signs that India is recognising the 
meaning of national manhood, and the great enthusiasm 
which the plea for increasing self-government, voiced 
by Lord Hardinge in such potent accents, evoked through- 
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out the land is undoubtedly motived in the growing 
realization of the virtue of self-reliance. There is no 
doubt that in the world’s great economic conflict, and 
this is greater than the conflict of any wars, for these 
are passing events howsoever titanic and long drawn 
out, national manhood with all the resoluteness, resource 
and initiative which it signifies is of the first moment, 
and we who are not gifted by nature with any very 
rich resources cannot lay this lesson too nearly to 
heart. 

(2) The general poverty of the people is another 
obstacle in the way of our quick adjustments. Poverty 
may not be a sin or a crime in the moral sense, but it 
requires very small reflection to show that it means 
economic death. Poverty means living from day to 
day, from hand to mouth. Expressed as lack of capital, 
which is the most significant factor in modern pro¬ 
duction, it means lack of tools and machinery, and all 
that industrial organization signifies. Interpreted in 
another way it means being at the mercy of nature, 
and one has to supply but a few links of facts to see 
that in India that means devastation when the mon¬ 
soon fails and famine conditions establish themselves. 

These results are serious enough in themselves, for 
they forbid progress and intensify misery, but their 
effect is not seen in its full scope until we realise that 
we are placed also at the mercy of organized capital 
abroad. It is the saddest aspect of our economic situa¬ 
tion: our industry is totally unorganized to withstand 
the shock of changes in world conditions, we have 
passively to bear the effects of capitalistic developments 
abroad without any effective voice of our own. The 
stories of our indigo and sugar industries form dark but 
significant chapters in the economic history of a people 
unprotected by the force of capital and organization. 
The present war has shown how, while the United 
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States of America and Japan have achieved new and 
noteworthy developments in their industry, India has 
been a helpless recipient of such goods as they choose 
to offer in her.markets. 

Our poverty is a fact admitted by all publicists 
and economists. Estimates of annual income per capita 
vary, but the most optimistic figures place it at no 
higher than thirty rupees per head. The average in¬ 
come per head has remained the same too during the 
last thirty years and more—between the estimates 
of the Strachey and Caird Famine Commission and Lord 
Cromer (then Sir Evelyn Baring) in the early eighties 
to those of the eminent statisticians Sir Robert Griffen 
and Sir Patrick Playfair in more recent years. It is 
a fact that deserves careful study at the hands of our 
students that with signs of growing prosperity every¬ 
where, with an undoubted advance in the whole ap¬ 
paratus of industrial life, the average Indian income 
has remained stationary. How far this fact involves 
that a vast proportion of our population can have 
taken no share in the general urban rise in India, and 
how far in view of the undeniable fact of large increase 
in price it probably has entailed some depression in 
the economic status of her masses—these are enquiries 
that must present themselves to every student of 
economics in this country, and thoughtful Indians have 
not been able to interpret their bearing in a sense 
favourable to the country’s prosperity. The problem 
seems one of hard arithmetic, though statistics may 
have much light to throw in softening its extreme 
apparent rigour. 1 

It is instructive to remark that while in India the 
average income has shown no signs of appreciable 
increase during the last thirty years that these estimates 
have been under discussion, 'in England according to 

1 In a future paper the present writer proposes to develope this subject. 
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recent figures the average income per head is £45 — 
twenty-three times the Indian average—and according 
to well known authorities it records a five-folding in 
about three generations, a period of about seventy years. 
The growth of income in big industrial countries other 
than England has been equally remarkable, and this 
growth in those countries has been accompanied by a 
no less significant increase in population. 

It is a fact then that in the midst of a rich world 
which is fast advancing, India stands a poor country 
with nearly stationary earning power. Exact estimates 
of national wealth or earning power cannot be made, 
we have no census of production yet, much less a 
comparative census over different periods. Statistical 
work of this kind has been only recently devised, but 
England has introduced it now in full working order— 
and there is much to be said for obtaining accurate 
records of production in this country, where the best 
possible information is necessary not only to determine 
the exact measure of our weakness in the various fields 
of activity, but to help in facing the imperious necessity 
of building our economic strength without mistakes. 

Poverty, grinding poverty, is a tremendous fact of 
our economic and therefore national position, and it is 
to the mind of the present writer an immeasurably 
more potent fact than even the ignorance and illiteracy 
that prevails amongst our masses. This poverty exposes 
us to the havocs of disease and pestilence, famine and 
plague; and it makes advance at every step difficult. 

In a recent book the effect of poverty in England is 
thus described: “ We pay for it in infantile deaths, in 
the crippled and damaged bodies of the children who 


survive, in the inadequate return we get from the ex¬ 
penditure on education, in the creation of unemploy¬ 
ables, in sickness and loss of work, in consumption 
and other diseases, in pauperism, in the cost of pub 
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and charitable institutions for the support of the sick, 
the poor and the insane, and in the incalculable loss 
of industrial and mental efficiency.” If that 1)3 the 
effect of poverty in England with over twenty times 
the annual income per head that we have we can easily 
picture its effects in India. 

Poverty and ignorance are very closely allied. It is 
said that development of mass education is the one 
sure and certain remedy for prevailing poverty in India. 
That is largely true. But to take an example: the 
mali (gardener) in the college garden, the chaprasi 
(peon) in the office earn four times the average Indian 
income, and more than five times the average of the 
non-income-tax-paying and similar people. Unless 
these well-placed individuls have a family of a wife 
and three or four children, they do not represent the 
ordinary poverty of even the earning members of the 
community, and there are of course millions below this 
line. Not much reflection is needed to show how 
pointless education must be to people on this plane, 
and further how difficult financially must it be for the 
Government of such people to provide extensive mass 
education. Poverty and illiteracy are near related to 
each other, and they act and react upon each other, 
but they mark and control the rate at which we can 
move forward: they prove how fanciful any pictures 
of rapid economic advance for this country must he. 
They also strike sadness in thoughtful people who labour 
to study problems here and are fully apprehensive of 
conditions in other countries. 

For purposes of comparison, a few tables are given 
below that are instructive: 

Mrs. Reeves in a recent pamphlet incorporating the 
results of a three years’ investigation into the living 
condition of the poor in certain districts of London 
has given some actual budgets. We reproduce below 
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the actual budget of the family of a railway carriage 
washer earning 18s one week and 21s the other, and 
having a family of a wife and three children: 


s d 


Rent 

Clothing olub (for two weeks) 

Insurance (for 2 weeks) ... 

Coal and Wood 

Coke 

Gas 

Soap, soda ... 

Matches 

Black lead, blacking 


11 Loaves 
1 Quartern flour 
Meat 

Potatoes and greens 

Jib Butter 

ltb Jam 

Goz Tea 

21b Sugar 

1 Tin Milk ... 

Cocoa 

Suet 


... 

... 

7 0 

• • • 


1 2 

• • • 


1 6 

• •• 


1 7 

• • • 


0 3. 

• • • 


0 10 

• •• 


0 5 

• • • 


0 1 

... 


0 1 

• • • 


2 7 

• • • 


0 5J 

• • • 

... 

1 10 

• •• 


0 9 

• •• 


0 GJ 

• • • 

... 

0 3 ■ 

• • • 


0 6 

• •• 


0 4 

• •• 


0 4 

• • • 


0 4 

• • • 

... 

0 2 . 

on 

this 

budget : 

a 

week, 

or less 


s d. 
12 11 


s d. 
Food 8 1 


- - ‘J • ** wc/llilllg mttll UttUIlUU 

do on less than 6d a day which means 3}s' a week. 
This reduces the average of the mother and children 
to Is 1 id or less than 2d, a day.” 

Life under such circumstances means : “ The husband 
has not one penny for any indulgence; there is 
nothing for mental or physical recreation;. civilization, 
science, invention, and progress are no more to these 
people than they are to the uncultured savage. An 
examination of the items of expenditure will show 
that the r food which was obtained has a very inferior 
dietetic ,value. This family, typical of millions in 
this country, is being starved physically and mentally.” 

^ r ‘ KeafciQ g e * n k* s vsry careful work 
0 Economy in the Bombay Deccan the normal 
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rate of wages for a field labourer engaged by the year 
works out as follows: 

Per mensem. for annum. 



Its. 

a. p. 


Its. 

a. 

P- 

6 Pailis Jownv 







1 Seer of Salt 

. ... 3 

0 0 ... 


... 36 

0 

0 

2 Seers Dal 







i Seer Chillis 







Money wages 

... 2 

S 0 ... 

• • • 

... 30 

0 

0 

Clothes 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

... H 

K 

0 

Holiday Food allowance 

• • • 

• •• 

... 1 

0 

0 


7j 8 0 

Mr. Keatinge's figures represent the income of a 
family and they fairly supply the place of a family 
budget. The figures are instructive for comparison 
with those of the family studied by Mr. Reeves and 
the work of interpretative comment might be left to 
the reader. This is a picture of literal starvation 
mentally, and all but so physically; it can represent 
the life of no unit of civilized humanity. 

3 India still is practically at the agricultural stage 
of economic development, though urban India has un¬ 
dergone a considerable economic transformation. But 
agricultural economy is unsuitable to a country like 
India with her present population and the length of 
industrial life. It has been said that the wealth of great 
modern states is the result of freeing labour from work 
upon the land. Agricultural economy is consistent with 
prosperity only in the case of new communities freshly 
establishing on large undeveloped parts of the world, in 
the early stages of their nation building. Theory can 
easily define conditions in which a country may be rela¬ 
tively wealthy though devoted mainly to agriculture, but 
even in countries where such conditions are realised it 
is desirable that what is called a “ balanced economy ” 
should be encouraged as early as possible. Theory also 
tells us that in young and pushing agricultural com- 
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munities enjoying normal health, by the very action of 
increasing population and the tendency to diminishing 
returns the foundation of manufacturing industries 
must growingly become profitable, while as a matter of * 
actual experience, such communities have always nursed 
their new industries carefully by means of protective 
tariffs and direct subsidies. That India with a popula¬ 
tion of over 300 millions is still at the primitive stage of 
agricultural economy is a unique fact in world history, 
and is at once an explanation of her poverty and a sign 
of disease in her economic constitution. It marks, if 
nothing else, a readiness on the part of her people to 
increase population howsoever hard laws of nature may 
be pressing against them, a passive willingness to accept 
the lowest possible standard of life for themselves. 
Indian population grows, her earning power per head 
is stationary, such increase in her industries as has 
taken place is nothing compared to the growth of her 
population. The inference is irresistible : life in India 
continues on the lowest plane untouched by all the ' 
movement and progress that is in the air. The people 
of India are totally oblivious of the economic destiny 
such life embraces, and of the consequence on effici¬ 
ency and productive power this low satisfied life entails. 
Well might it be said to a race that ages ago adopted 
the philosophy of suppressing desires and annihilating 
wants that true economic philosophy requires her to-day, 
if she wants to live, to develop wants and refuse to 
accept for herself a fatally low standard of living. 

It would be readily seen that while Canada and Argen¬ 
tina can be very wealthy and prosperous as agricul¬ 
tural communities, to an old civilization mainly agricul¬ 
tural economy must mean a condition of natural poverty. ' J 
Canada with a territory with 3*7 million Square miles 
has a population of millions only with an average 
density of about 2 per square mile, Argentina * has 
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an area of H million square miles with a population 
of 7 millions. India on the other hand with an area of 
1,883,000 squares miles has a population of over 815 
millions with an average density significantly varying 
between Native States and British India, being about 
*2*25 per square mile in the latter to 100 in the former. 
India cannot he compared with these countries at all. 
In this matter the most fruitful comparison would 
be perhaps with France and Germany with relative 
densities of about 200 and 300 each, who support 
their population so largely on the wealth of their fac¬ 
tories and non-agricultural industries. 

Agriculture is India’s chief and preponderating in¬ 
dustry. Very nearly 70 per cent of the population 
depend entirely upon agriculture for the support of then- 
life and this fact dominates our whole economic life. 
It determines in an extraordinary measure the whole course 
of the trade and industry of the country. The prosper¬ 
ity of the country is essentially bound up with the 
prosperity of agriculture, and when we remember that 
this depends upon the very uncertain factor of timely 
and adequate rainfall, that land in India is held in 
small and scattered pieces, that the peasant in Tndia 
suffers from indebtedness even more than his European 
brother, for of course agricultural indebtedness is a 
universal phenomenon; that partly because of his want 
of capital and partly because of his utter illiteracy he 
follows still the methods of a thousand years past — 
and yet on this peasant at the mercy of the uncertain 
monsoon the trade and industry of the country depends 
we can form some idea of the difficulty of India s 
economic problem. Rightly since the memorable de¬ 
claration by the Strachey Famine Commission of 1880 
“ diversification of industry ” has become the most 
important item in all plans for the improvement of our 
economic position. In the meantime it is necessary 
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to remember that agriculture does to-day and must 
continue to do so for a considerable time if not for ever 
condition the course of our trade ; and every step to 
improve the methods of agriculture, to make the agri¬ 
culturist more efficient by lessening his debt and in¬ 
creasing his knowledge and combating the sternness of 
nature by means of protective works is a gain not 
merely for our greatest industry, but for those also 
that we wish established for the sake of a healthy and 
harmonious development all round. 

As it is, India stands alone in the countries of the 
world with such density of population as an agricul¬ 
tural economic community. India was, therefore, but 
ill prepared to appropriate any part of the new trade 
and industry made available by the diversion of econo¬ 
mic activity from' Europe's busy factories, in competi-. 
tion with America and Japan with their better equip¬ 
ments and more balanced economic development, in spite 
of the fact that India is as practically free from the 
effects of war as those countries. In the Review 1 of 
the Trade of India for 1914-11)15 we read on page 14: 

“ The supply of articles of import, such as glass and 
glassware, watches, cheap cotton hosiery, etc., were 
affected by the outbreak of war, and as these articles - 
were alsp made in India, steps were taken in some 
provinces to investigate the possibilities of developing 
these local industries, or of opening new industries. 
Among the industries so investigated, were those relat¬ 
ing to glass, hosiery, wool, brass, and copper, pencils, 
soaps, watches, chemicals, paper-making, leather, dyeing 
and calico, printing, and oil seeds.” Thus ends the abrupt 
paragraph. The Director of Statistics has nothing to - 
tell us as to the results of these investigations, though . ^ 
an account of the possibilities of developing existing ^ 
industries or opening new ones would obvi ously havg| 

F i? dIaj Shirras, Director of Statistics, published bv the StatiBtZ&^sH 

Department of the Government of India. “ 
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formed a most helpful and instructive chapter in any 
Review of Trade. The account it is feared would have 
been little encouraging, for another year has rolled 
away since the facts of this Review, and every student 
and merchant knows that it records hut little advance 
made in India in any of these industries—though in 
some directions a rise of prices has brought greater pro¬ 
fits, and it marks only an increasing stream of imports 
from Japan and America. Japan in particular has 
shown during these eighteen months a wonderful capa¬ 
city for quickly adjusting her productive power to new 
conditions, due partly to her available natural resources, 
and partly to her general industrial equipment, but 
mainly to the ready resourcefulness of her people aided 
at every step by the State. On the other hand Un¬ 
people of India, as Sir William Clark, the retiring Mem¬ 
ber for Commerce, said in the Imperial Council recently 
“are lacking in education, organisation and enterprise, 
efficient labour, skill and capital," while the Govern¬ 
ment of India lacking in fiscal autonomy is unable 
even to investigate the industries that may be supported 
by protective measures. The result is obvious. 

Hitherto we have considered defects in national cha¬ 
racter and the unhealthy nature of our economic deve¬ 
lopment as the essential causes that have prevented our 
sharing in the economic fruits of the present war, 
though we have barely been touched by the war directly 
and have lived in the utmost enjoyment of peace and 
normal life. Let us turn now to a consideration of 
some of the broadest facts about our natural resour¬ 
It is a commonplace of English economic history 
that English prosperity dates from the middle of the 
18th century when her coal seams were unlocked and her 
iron industry placed on a new and modern basis. And 
it is Britain’s earlier use of these secrets of economic 
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wealth that gave her that leadership in industry which 
has been threatened only during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. Coal and iron are the two bases of modern 
economic strength. Wealth in these resources means 
power and prosperity, poverty in these means stagna¬ 
tion and misery. The story of economic rivalry between 
nations, during the last half century or more, is the story 
of the rate at which these two fundamental basic factors 
of industry have been discovered and utilized. 

Possession of coal in particular as the source of 
power gives exceptional advantages that cannot be 
shared by countries which are poor in this mineral. - 
Coal does not bear easy transport on account of its bulki¬ 
ness, and industries must centre themselves round coal 
mines. Industries cannot be built up on coal that has 
to be imported, since in the nature of things they must 
go to coal. This fact alone would account for the in¬ 
dustrial backwardness of countries like Spain and Italy 
with little or no coal resources. In the case of Eng¬ 
land it will be readily recognised that coal has proved 
in an uncommon measure the key to her wealth Not 
only have industries grown up round the coal mines, 
but British shipping has been made an enormously pro¬ 
fitable Imsiness by virtue of it strengthening the founda¬ 
tions of British commerce and financial services. Coal 


explains the industrial dominance to-day of the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Germany. “The 
facts of the case, ” says Chiozza Money, “ are so re¬ 
markable that they easily form the most important 
statistical record connected with practical economics. ” 1 
World's production of Coal (1911). 

million Tons 


United Kingdam 
United States of America 


272 


Germany 

... 2B1 

H 

Total for these three 

- ... 94« 

* » 

All the rest of the world 

194 * 

tf 

Total 

* a:_ t n oi_: if __ _ < i mi .. 

... 1,140 

ft 

99 


» *“«**»/, nation s weal to ” (Collins Clear-type 3 

1*. net; a work so full of instruction to us in India that «*verv Indian 
thinker should study it in reference to our conditions. ^ 
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The three industrially supreme countries between 
themselves produce more than four times the coal that 
all the rest of the world does. The production of Pig- 
Iron records a no less significant fact. In 191,2 out 
of a total output of 72 million tons, the individual 


outputs were— 

United Kingdom ... ... ... **** 

United States ... ... ... 20 7 

Germany ... ... ••• 

Total ... W1 


Of the rest 9 millions was produced by France and 
Russia leaving 7 millions for the whole of the re¬ 
maining world. Is it any wonder that these countries 
dominate the world’s trade and industry ? Fifty years 
ago Britain produced more iron than all the rest of 
the world (including United States and Germany), and 
forty years ago she was still producing nearly half 
the total output of coal in the world. Britain's in¬ 
dustrial supremacy half a century ago stood unchal¬ 
lenged. But by 1890 the United States were already 
producing more iron, though Germany did not pass 
Britain till the new century had commenced; and the 
beginning of the century also witnessed America fast 
outstripping Britain in coal production, and Germany 
rapidly reducing British lead in this matter. We have 
in a nutshell an explanation of the nature and full 
force of the most intense economic rivalry of modern 
days, we have here also the real explanation of the 
fiscal discussions started in England with the new 
century. 

But we are not directly concerned here with the 
growth and rivalry of the three industrially dominating 
countries basing their domination on the power of coal 
and iron. We wish at this stage merely to enforce 
the lesson that riches in the shape of these two minerals 
are the alsolute pre-requisite of any economic potency 
in the present world, and dreams of India’s industrial 
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development based on an inadequate perception of this 
fact are bound to be disappointed. And more. A poor 
country can the least afford to indulge in false dreams 
and the sooner one realised the serious limits that are 
placed by nature on our economic development the 
better it is for the country. 1 

In India almost a universal belief prevails that this 
is a land endowed by nature with her best, and her 
resources are practically unbounded. 

The wealth of Ind has become an unchallenged 
part of every Indian’s thought. Uncritically, we are 
living in all conscience in the worst fool’s paradise any 
people ever did. What are the facts? The total mineral 
production of India in the year 1913 amounted in value 
to only about Rs. 1*24 crores or about £8 millions. 
Of this, coal stands for over Rs. 54 crores. The out¬ 
put of coal amounts to no more than 1 per cent of 
the worlds total output; even this small amount is not 
entirely absorbed by home consumption. The coalfields 
are not well situated, being at considerable distances 
from the few ports that India possesses, nor is their 
location favourable with reference to such poor iron 
mines as we possess. And the coal is of inferior quality. 

As regards iron the industry practically does not 
exist. In a whole volume of study on Indian Economics 
the author 2 contents himself with one sentence—“The 
production of iron ore has now considerably increased 
owing to the activity of the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany. ” An industry necessary for the very foundation 
of industrial success, has to be dismissed in one word 
in recording the economics of this country. There is 
little flattering material here for those who picture to 
themselves an industrially prosperous India in any near 

1 The present writer thinks that the Greatest service the now Royal Commission oould 
perform for this country would be boldly to investigate and doflne the nature of onr 
natural resources and the limits they impose on our economic growth in the UgfiVhi < 
faots of international competition. 

? Mr. P. Banerjea. 
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or visibly distant future. The moral and material 
progress of India for the decade ending 1911 has little 
more to add to Mr. Banerjea s short sentence. The total 
output stood at 49,798 tons in 1901, at 54,620 tons 
in 1910, and rose suddenly to 306,180 tons in 1911, 
thanks to the operations of the Tata Company. The 
writer of the report ends his short paragraph with the 
remark: “ in the returns for future years, iron ore will no 
doubt take a more prominent position. But of the 
world’s total output of 72 million tons India’s contribution 
does not amount to even a two-hundredth part and 
the world is full of competition and resource and dash 
and determination, and we do not excel in these virtues. 
There is reason then that we should pause and reflect, 
government and people alike, and then with a clear 
perception of our modest possibilities, proceed resolutely 
on well-defined and carefully planned lines. 

We have now some explanation of the fact that not¬ 
withstanding the prevalence of peace conditions, India 
has had passively to look on while other countries have 
gathered the fruits of economic changes caused by the 
War. The Civil War in America in the fifties of the 
last century made possible the foundation of the Bombay 
cotton industry; so far as one can sec the present 
European War with all the world-upheaval it has caused 
is not likely to make for any industrial opening or deve¬ 
lopments in India (excluding the temporary stimulus 
to such industries as directly minister to War require¬ 
ments). The world competition has grown keener, its 
force, because of increased facilities in transport, is felt 
more directly and immediately; and the backward coun¬ 
tries are, unless delivered by some extraordinary national 
resolve and superhuman genius, irrevocably reduced to 
economic thraldom. That is the supreme lesson of the 
economic history of the nineteenth century. 

30 I&I PRATAP OOLLBQE LIBKAH1, 
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For us in India, the fact that under the present 
condition we are under the unavoidable and imperious 
necessity of exporting agricultural produce, combined 
with the circumstance that we are passing through a 
period of rapid economic transition, and also that in 
the great race of competition time is of the utmost 
importance, constitutes in my view a matter of the deepest 
moment that affects all our economic problems. The 
large changes in the structure of economic India, though 
they are asserting themselves rapidly, are of recent date. 
I his is an age of transition in which the new and the 
old are strangely commingled, and the new that has 
appeared does not go without challenge. What we have 
really to decide is that, given the very stubborn fact that 
economic isolation is impossible for us—that we must 
have trade dealings with the outside world—what is the 
easiest manner of our paying for our imports. Are we 
to continue to specialise in agriculture, can we do so 
for any real length of time—though no doubt the possi¬ 
bilities of improvement in this direction are considerable; 
or are we in view of the keener struggle that we may 
have to face later, to fall into line immediately, though 
it may be irrevocably, with the rest of the world in her 
manner of production. There are serious limits to the 
extent to which we can depend upon agriculture as 
the only source of our wealth—these limits in India are 
likely to be particularly narrow because of the impossi¬ 
bility of capitalistic intensive cultivation in a country 
with small and scattered holdings. To-morrow it may 
be too late to enter into the struggles of the manufacturing 
world. The problem is urgent because it may never 
be presented again—and to my mind much of the 
feverishness of economic speculation, and the rush into 
new and often insecure enterprises in India is due to 
the apprehension of this circumstance. India is but 
just lifting herself on to. the manufacturing plane, inter- 
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national trade rivalry is every day becoming more acute 
because of the well-known fact that markets have not 
expanded as fast as productive power under factory 
conditions; Europe is nervous to a degree about the 
sources of raw materials for her manufacturing industry 
and about secure markets for the disposal of her goods— 
her thinkers and statesmen study the Tropics and Sub¬ 
tropics with ever increasing interest because they would 
that these parts of the earth's realm in the great inter¬ 
national division of labour perform these functions. At 
such a time, in such an age of transition, under such 
increasingly difficult conditions of competitive produc¬ 
tion, economics becomes a fascinating study, and the 
investigation of the country's resources in the light of 
international facts a matter of the most vital importance. 
But at such a time too, in the early stages of our initia¬ 
tion in a difficult branch of knowledge, hasty speculation 
is possible, and it may be urged that when we meet 
with errors that may appear patent, the critic would 
perform a real service if he examined the urgent circum¬ 
stances which led to the incomplete view of the case rather 
than use that uncharitable weapon of condemnation 
with which, for instance, proposals for change in our 
customs policy have often been visited. 

India's problem is urgent. On the one hand we 
have to realise that with our present productive power- 
increase of population signifies a deplorably low level 
of life. 1 Today India should really be a food importing 
country to provide adequate food for her 330-million 
population, and that she has to part with a portion of 
her own production of cereals under present conditions 
shows her international economic weakness. We have 
to raise our standard of living at the peril of economic 
and national deterioration. On the other we are faced 
with the fact that our resources in the two most impor- 

i It is significant in this context to read th* views of well-meaning but hasty 
thinkers who put forward the view of the so called beneficent effect of famines. 
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tant minerals, coal and iron, are Dot only relatively but 
also absolutely poor. We suffer also from lack of orga¬ 
nization. And we have not as a people yet recognised 
the gravity of this situation. 

During the last thirty years our foreign trade has 
expanded fast from an aggregate of £87 million to over 
£150 m. But our trading power has depended primarily 
on the success of crops, and a considerable part of our 
expansion in foreign trade is to be explained by refer¬ 
ence to the world’s industrial expansion and the pull that 
that has involved on the raw products of backward 
countries through a rise of prices. Climatic conditions' 
here and industrial development abroad determine the 
volume of our exportable produce and our capacity to 
purchase imports. In influencing the rate of interna¬ 
tional exchange, India has been able to say little or 
nothing. And yet to a country in unobstructed trade 
with the outside world, it is of the utmost importance 
to make her labour and capital power increasingly valu¬ 
able in exchange for the labour and capital power of 
other countries. India's gain hitherto has been due 
merely to world expansion; she has shared in the 
general prosperity of the world, but she has not been 
able to force an increasing proportion of this share into 
her service. Our task if we wish to live in the great 
.world of competition is to change this situation : to be¬ 
come an economically active from an economically pas¬ 
sive country. 

It is a great task, but it is a necessary task—and 
both thoughtful and practical India must strain every 
nerve to it, for the forces of competition are relent¬ 
less. Shall Young India prove equal to it ? In the 
answer to that question lies the whole secret of India’s 
future. 


THE 

RELATION OF ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE TO SOCIAL PROGRESS' 

Professor H. STANLEY JEVONS, m.a., b.sc., f.s.s. 

Introduction 

In undertaking the discussion of the relation of 
economics to social progress it is impossible to avoid 
introducing ideas and formulating theories of a highly 
abstruse character. Many of them are of a philoso¬ 
phical nature—theories and problems of psychology and 
ethics. Unfortunately, however, the economist is obliged 
either to deal with philosophical questions which are 
still highly controversial; or he must limit the scope 
of his science unduly, as I think, and forego the 
application in the field of subjective experiences of laws 
analogous to those which he can formulate with preci¬ 
sion for objective economic phenomena. Many econo¬ 
mists’ prefer to regard economics as excluding all 
questions of psychology; and they would base the 
science upon observations of preferences. I presume 
they would admit that such a subject as psychological 
economics (or economic psychology perhaps it should 
be called) does exist, _ or can exist; but they think the 
economist is rash to enter on a domain which is not his 
own, and that he should confine himself to those fields full 

1 This artiole contains the substance of a lecture delivered on 23rd Much, 1916 
under this title by the author at the Central Hindu College. Benares, which is now 
incorporated with the Hindu University of Benares. 

* Marshall, Chapman, Pareto, Pigou, etc. 
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of innumerable concrete facts of which he has undisputed 
possession, and in which he has almost unlimited scope for 
important work. 

The attractiveness of this view lies in the possibility 
it holds of being able thereby to formulate a precise and 
definite science which shall within a comparatively brief 
time become as generally accepted and free from contro¬ 
versy as the older natural sciences. Yet just as the 
chemist and physicist are now being forced to active 
consideration of the constitution of matter—of the true 
nature of the atom and the ion—and are plunging into the 
most controversial theories, so in all probability will the 
economist one day or other be forced to consider and 
investigate the immaterial background of his science. 
The psychologists show no tendency whatever to inves¬ 
tigate psychological phenomena of an economic charac¬ 
ter; and it may be doubted whether they will do so 
until the economist, by his more or less crude attempts 
to observe and generalise these phenomena, has aroused 
the psychologists' interest and has given them some¬ 
thing to criticise or disprove. As regards ethics, the 
economists ’ claim for a hearing is even stronger, for 
it is generally admitted that there is an art of economics 
—a body of knowledge and precepts directed towards 
benefitting mankind in some way. Some end or object 
must, then, be found towards which social activities 
are to be directed by advice of the economist; and as 
there is no general agreement, even amongst philoso¬ 
phers, as to what this end should be, the economist 
is forced to enter the lists to dispute ethical and political 
theories, however much he would prefer to remain 
aside. 

I hold, therefore, that it is impossible for &11 econo¬ 
mists to keep themselves aloof from controversial mat¬ 
ters of psychology and ethics. But I believe also that 
these subjects of economic psychology and of the ethics 
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of economic activities are of prime importance to man- 
kind; and that the urgency ot the need for clearer and 


more definite knowledge of them now surpasses even 
the need for progress in economic science. There appears 
to me some danger in developing extensively a science 
of material wealth before an equally definite formula¬ 
tion is given to other human sciences; for it is always 
the definite and concrete statements of a well ordered 
body of science which attracts the practical man. He 
may thus be led to give undue prominence, in weighing 
the relative advantages of different courses, to the purely 
economic factors, when other considerations, if properly 
understood, would have outweighed them. A big majority 
of the world’s great thinkers in all ages has held that 
the accumulation of material wealth and its enjoyment 
is not in itself a desirable end. But they have hitherto 
failed to settle exactly what is the “desirable end," to 
discover and understand in detail the various means of 
attaining the different conceivable ends one of which 
may be the “ desirable end," and especially they have 
failed to indicate the relation of the economic, or wealth- 
producing-and-using, activities to the other means of 
.attaining whatever may be the “desirable end. " 

The importance of stimulating thought upon these 
subjects, and particularly on the development of the other 
human sciences in relation to economics, appears to mo 
so great that I make no further apology for expressing 


my views on subjects of a highly controversial character, 


and which I cannot pretend to have studied with that 
thoroughness and completeness which is strictly desira¬ 
ble. The views I put forward are in some cases mere 
hypotheses, supported only by my own observations and 
experience. I put them in print because I cannot but 
hope that some of the ideas when followed up may 
be -found capable of yielding rich fruit; or at least 
that they may stimulate some useful research and 
thought. 
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Definition of Economic Science 

Briefly put, economics is the science of how man 
strives to secure his material well-being. It deals with 
labor, manufacture, trade, commerce, money and so forth 
as the mechanism whereby man is obtaining satisfactions 
—alway striving for the maximum of satisfaction, or 
pleasant feeling, at the minimum of sacrifice, or unplea¬ 
sant feeling. It may be said, broadly speaking, however, 
to be concerned mainly with the phenomena of prices, 
or more correctly of prices and of exchange, for the 
economics of an individual in isolation are of relatively 
little interest or importance. 

The science of economics is restricted to the study 
of wealth—that is to say of transferable goods limited 
in amount—and the reaction of wealth on man’s feelings 
and actions. It does not concern itself with a whole 
range of human experiences which are often far more 
powerful than wealth in prompting human actions. Sex 
attractions and feelings, maternal and family affections, 
social kinship, the lust of power, and the passions of 
vanity, jealousy, and hatred, are beyond the scope of 
economics, because as a rule they transcend all measure¬ 
ment in terms of money or any other unit. Yet they 
are so important as motives of action, and contribute 
so powerfully to produce the net balance of happiness 
or unhappiness in every person’s life, that they deserve 
the same sympathetic and detailed study as those ac¬ 
tions which depend on motives measurable in terms of 
prices. Here and there in the economy of the indivi¬ 
dual the passions of love and hatred do become 
measurable in terms of money; but because no one 
has yet discovered a common unit of measurement of 
passionate feeling they are necessarily completely ex¬ 
cluded from the theory of markets. If I might-be 
allowed to hazard a suggestion for the future, however, 
it would be that we may ultimately find that the 
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control or development of passionate feeling does, or 
will, come into contact with the wealth economy of the 
social body as a whole, through tin* medium of the 
educational system and its financial cost. # 

For the present purpose, however, we may perhaps 
he satisfied with the rough classification of the biolo¬ 
gist who classifies actions and feelings as those con¬ 
nected firstly with the preservation of the individual, 
namely, securing its food supply, secondly those con¬ 
nected with the reproduction of the species, namely, the 
sexual and maternal instincts, and thirdly those con¬ 
necter! with the preservation of the individual and 
species from external danger, namely, the combative and 
the family and social instincts. Tt is evidently activities 
of the first class with which the economist is mainly 
concerned; vet wherever the use of wealth assists an 
individual or society in obtaining objects of the second 
or third class the economist is again an interpreter of 
how the demand is supplied, whether it be for a woman’s 
finery, or the supply of battleships and shells. 

With the progress of inquiries hv economists into 
the actual facts of industries, it becomes clearer each 
year that the science of economics cannot be divorced 
from the study of man in all his variations and activi¬ 
ties, internal and external. Economics is but a branch 
of the far wider and greater science of sociology—a very 
important, but also a very special, branch of an exceed¬ 
ingly comprehensive subject. Economics is closely 
• related to geography on the one hand, as Professor 
Geddes insistently and rightly points out. and to ethno¬ 
logy on the other hand. 

Introduction to Definition of Social Progress 
Having considered briefly the definition of economic- 
science and its relation to other human sciences, T 
come to a more difficult task, namely to define what I 
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mean by social progress. I can find no better term 
than this to express my meaning; but I fear it is 
too vague to convey any clear idea. Social progress 
obviously means the progress of society, that is say of 
the community of persons living in any territory; but 
it may mean either the progress of the individuals, or 
communal progress, or both. It may mean progress in 
wealth; or progress in physical culture and strength; 
and it may or may not include progress in learning, 
and a score of other human attributes. Thus it is im¬ 
possible to avoid entering into some very fundamental 
considerations in order to define social progress with 
reference to a correct ethical basis. 

The word “progress’* implies the idea of change 
from any one state to something better; but I would 
negative at the outset any suggestion that the econo¬ 
mist is at liberty to consider mere progress in the 
accumulation of wealth, or growth of the national in¬ 
come, as a measure or index of social progress. It is 
generally agreed by all economists that the production 
of wealth is only a means to an end—the satisfaction 
of wants; and they also agree that the satisfaction of 
the “higher wants’’—love of art, music, and the intel¬ 
lectual pleasures generally—is preferable to the satis¬ 
faction of the baser wants, or sensual appetites. It is 
when economists come to discuss how wants arise—' 
what is their relation to activities on the one hand, 
and to psychological phenomena of feeling and an¬ 
ticipation, on the other hand, that they are not agreed. 
It is unnecessary for me to enter into these controver¬ 
sies here; for I am not now concerned with the psycho¬ 
logical mechanism whereby motives produce impulses 
to action. I am concerned here with the motives, and 
thus with the ethical basis whereby the origin and 
control of motives is to be judged. One aspect of the 
relation of wants to activities—namely the educative 
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power of certain activities must, however, claim our 
attention (see below, p. 193 et so/.). 

In order to obtain a clear implication for the term 
social progress it is necessary, therefore, for us to consi¬ 
der upon what ethical grounds a community ought 
to be considered as being better off at one time than 
at another time: or, what comes to nearly the same 
thing, in what respects one community may be consi¬ 
dered as being better off than another community at 
the same time in a different region. This cannot be 
decided, however, unless we possess a clear idea of the 
end or object of man's communal activities, so that 
we may obtain a standard whereby they may be judged \ 
Here, however, we are brought into relation with the 
ethical question of the end or aim which regulates the 
individual's actions. The aims of individual and of 
communal activities are not necessarily the same; but 
they cannot for long be conflicting in a majority of the 
population. There are many individual activities which 
can never be undertaken in a communal manner; but 
it remains true that the ultimate end of communal 
activities must generally coincide with the end which 
guides the activities and desires of the majority of 
individuals in their individual actions. 

Philosophers and political theorists have often dis¬ 
cussed this question of the end or object of communal 
actions in a purely abstract manner, as if the proper 
end could be deduced from first principles. It would 
appear, however, to be impossible to get any generally 
acceptable premises wherefrom to evolve the true end 
by deductive reasoning; and I am consequently driven 

1 It is necessary to define clearly tbe scusc in which I use the terms social and 
communal. The former is a broader idea than the latter. By communal activities I 
mean those for which the community definitely orgnnizes itself: such as the 
maintenance of order, national defence, legislation, the provision of public utility 
• services, etc., uational and local. Social activities includes communal activities, und 
also all activities in which people more or less unconsciously combine ; as in sup¬ 
porting religion, newspaper*, etc. ; in maintaining a standard of positive morality, 
chcckiug gi'.tfj misconduct; and in the provision of services by voluntary 
associations of every kind. 
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to the belief that philosophy must have essentially a 
biological basis. The end or objects of life determined 
by any purely abstract reasoning may be totally foreign 
to human nature; and it appears to me that the funda¬ 
mental premise which must enter into all reasoning 
as to the end and methods of social activities and 
progress is the assumption of the continuance of those 
mental and physical characteristics which mankind now 
exhibits, modified only in one or more directions by 
a gradual process of evolution. The proper method of 
procedure would seem to be to determine by the induc¬ 
tive process what ends have at different epochs within 
historical time, and are at the present time, guiding 
the social activities of man in different countries. From 
the biological position, the assumption is legitimate that 
the end or ends now guiding activities will continue to 
guide them in the future, with such modifications as 
may be created by the progressive evolution of know¬ 
ledge and human intercourse, on the one hand, or by 
the occurrence or recurrence of different conditions of 
environment on the other hand. 

In the study of history we observe that three prin¬ 
cipal ends have at different ages in different regions 
determined the social activities of man. (1) First has 
always come the preservation of the tribe, the city or 
the state by the maintenance of internal order and by 
providing adequate defence against external enemies. 
(2) Secondly, though of course to a great extent 
concurrently in point of time, religious ends have at times 
become the chief object of communal as well as of indivi¬ 
dual activities. (3) Thirdly, since highly organized empires, 
city-states and nations have developed, there has been 
a more or less unconscious adoption of the utilitarian 
end, social activities being directed towards the attain¬ 
ment of happiness by organized mutual assistance. 
Since the days of Bentham “ the greatest good of the 
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greatest number—that is to say the maximization of 
happiness and the minimization of suffering—has 
become an explicitly recognized object of governmental 
action. I proceed to examine these three ends of 
social activities with reference to their bearing on present 
(lay conditions. 

The Mercantile Em! 

The first end—that of maintaining the stability of 
the state—involves for its attainment the adoption of 
the mercantile doctrine, which emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of developing by all available means the power 
of the state, and of centring the control of that power 
in a highly organized central government. The prac¬ 
tical outcome of the mercantile theory is a body of 
rules of action for the state and the people which is 
denoted the mercantile policy. Its primary object is to 
strengthen the state relatively to other states. It is a 
policy of developing the whole resources of the nation 
to secure advantages of armaments and of strategy. 
Historically this has meant in England primarily the 
development of the navy; but also the protection of 
English industries and of the supply of precious 
metals. It was during the Elizabethan and Stuart 
dynasties that the mercantile policy flourished, when 
English national life was being consolidated, and Eng¬ 
land was menaced successively by the Spanish and 
the Dutch. During the French ascendency- of the 18th 
century it persisted, but slightly weakened. Historically 
it may be observed that the mercantile system did not 
pass away until England had gained command of the 
seas after the battle of Trafalgar; and I think perhaps 
too little attention. has been paid to this fact. So long 
as there is no external danger, the state can devote 
tiself to the enlargement of the happiness of its 
people. If a real danger is felt of the state collapsing 
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and coming under foreign rule or domination, the 
mercantile policy is the only policy which can com¬ 
mend itself to those who love their country and the 
ideals it stands for. 


The Religious End 

# 

The second or religious end of social activities has 
nourished at all times in greater or less degree, though 
it is only in a few periods of the history of certain 
races that it could he said to have become the dominating 
end of communal action. The worship of the most 
impressive forces and objects of nature; the belief in 
a Divine Being external to, but concerned with the lives 
of men, and needing to be propitiated or pleased by 
worship, sacrifice, or good conduct; the belief in the 
possibility of attaining happiness, or the necessity of 
avoiding pain in a future life, have each provided ends 
which have produced the most powerful motives of action. 


The Utilita nan End 


The utilitarian end may be briefly defined as the 
attainment of happiness for oneself and others. Con¬ 
sequently it implies a continual endeavor to attain the 
maximum of enjoyment and the minimum of suffering 
and discomfort, each for himself and for other persons. 
Ihe utilitarian end, as I understand it, does not mean 


merely that every person strives only to secure for himself 
the maximum of immediate pleasure with the minimum 
of effort and pain. It is in this crude form that the 
utilitarian doctrine has received much adverse criticism, 
and rightly so. Even the simplest psychological analysis 
shows that whenever man does pursue happines as an 
end, he does so in a variety of ways, which differ for 
different people. Nor is there any reason to confine the 
utilitarian end to denote only the end of happiness of 
oneself; for observation shows that very many activities 
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are prompted by the desire to secure happiness for other 
people. 

It seems possible to group those of a man's activities 
which are directed by the utilitarian end (in the wide 
signification in which 1 use the term) into three classes, 
as follows: — 

1 1) Those activities prompted by the desire to 
realise the maximum happiness for oneself, 
in the present and in the future, including 
conscious self-development. These 1 shall refer 
to as egoistic acticities. 

(‘2) Those activities prompted by the desire to assist 
other people to realise the maximum of hap¬ 
piness for themselves, whether these “other 
people' be other individuals with whom he 
comes in contact, or defined, but unseen, 
classes of men, such as those which have the 
sympathy of the charitable and of social refor¬ 
mers. This class I shall refer to as altruistic 
activities. 

(8) Those activities prompted by duty and moral 
obligations, such obligations being mainly the 
counterparts of the rights of others, and 
being defined by rules which are enacted or 
observed by society in a more or less conscious 
endeavor to secure the maximum of happiness 
of the individuals composing it. These I shall 
denote regulated activities. 

The third group of activities, those prompted by 
legal and moral obligations, I shall refer to more fully 
below; but groups (1) and (2) I may discuss at once. 
The statements which follow are not based upon those 
of any authorities. I am stating the utilitarian theory 
here in the way in which my own observations, and 
the necessity of correlating the utilitarian theory with 
economic theory have led me to formulate it. Pro- 
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bably some of ray views will be regarded as highly 
controversial; but this appears to ine inevitable, for I 
think that neither psychologists nor economists have 
devoted adequate attention to the fundamental ethical 
questions, whilst writers on ethics have generally failed 
to carry their analysis far enough and to acquaint 
themselves with biologic, psychologic and economic 
facts. In the present state of uncertainty, therefore, 
an economist may perhaps be permitted to express his 
opinion, especially as it has been reached as the result 
of much observation and reflection. 

The activities of group (1) are those which are 
prompted by a man's efforts to realise his own 
maximum happiness. Almost all the ordinary economic 
activities fall under this head, ft also includes, of 
course, a vast number of activities not connected with 
wealth, personal or impersonal, and which, therefore, 
are non-economic. The strictly economic activities 
divide themselves into those directed towards the en¬ 
joyment of pleasure, and the reduction of discomfort 
or pain at the moment,/ the action and those which 
are aimed at securing some future enjoyment, or warding 
off some future pain. But another sub-division—a cross 
division—may be made of the activities directed to 
obtaining pleasurable feeling. It is necessary to distin¬ 
guish such activities according to whether they produce 
what are generally called gross pleasures, or what is known 
as enjoyment of a refined character. Examples of the 
former kind are the pleasures of eating and drinking, 
of smoking, and of pleasant scents and narcotics. With 
these must also be classed the excitements of gambling, 
racing, and of music hall or theatrical shows which 
are merely amusing, exciting or vulgar. The refined 
pleasures are those which arise from art, music, travel, 
reading good literature, study, healthy bodily exercise, 
and so forth. Such pleasures are almost always an 
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“acquired taste”; that is to say, a person must he 
educated to the appreciation of them. Their peculiarity 
is that the exercise of the faculty of appreciating and 
enjoying them tends in almost all cases further to 
educate the person s capacity for appreciation and en¬ 
joyment of them. Hence the experience of pleasures by 
such relined means leads to enlarging the opportunities 
for enjoyment in the future and to increasing its inten¬ 
sity. Marshall has familiarized economists with this 
idea by his observation that whereas in the earliest 
stages of man’s development his wants “ give rise to his 
activities, yet afterwards each new step upwards is to 
be regarded as the development of new activities giving 
rise to new wants, rather than of new wants giving 
rise to new activities. 1 ” Stated without further explana¬ 
tion this important law may he misunderstood. It is 
just as true of the higher as of the lower wants that a 
particular action arises because a want exists at the 
moment, and there appears to be the means at hand 
of satisfying it. The difference is that the lower kinds 
of wants are innate in man as a living being, whereas 
the higher wants are not so. 'Hie latter are not 
naturally a part of the nature of the very great majority 
of men, but become developed as the result of certain 
activities. These de ectopia / activities , as we may call 
them, are of two kinds: either (1) such as are under¬ 
taken intentionally for the purpose of developing 6uch 
wants, as, for example, education in music or art, or 
(2) such as produce the more refined wants as a 
secondary or concomitant effect, the real cause of the 
activity being the immediate pleasurable effect. Ex¬ 
amples of the latter class are the reading of novels 
of high literary standard, or books of travel, and all 
good literature which is entertaining, or informative, 

1 Principles of Economics, Book III., Chap. II., §4; 4th ed. (1898) p. 164. Cf. 
Book. HI., Chap VI., f 6 ; 4th ed. p. 312. 
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without being dry. Common experience justifies this 
analysis. For example, once the power of appreciating 
the beauties of form and color, or of nature, has been 
acquired, whether it be by conscious education, or as a 
secondary effect of reading or travelling or some other 
pleasant activity, then the pursuit of such pastimes as 
photography or sketching continually developes the 
faculty of such appreciation, and the intensity of enjoy¬ 
ment derived from it constantly grows; and the pastime 
is enjoyed so long as leisure time is available, until it 
is supplanted by another more enjoyable occupation. 

Developing activities of the first group are under¬ 
taken consciously with the purpose of developing some 
new faculty of enjoyment by some new activity. A 
person will undergo much wearisome effort and expen¬ 
diture of money in learning to ride on horse-back, 
to sail a boat, to play the organ, or to sing, or dance, 
because he believes from the word of others that when 
accomplished in it he will enjoy this new form of 
activity. Children are often required by their parents 
to educate themselves to such activities, because the 
parents believe the latter will be sources of enjoyment 
for the children; and here we must remember that 
“doing the correct thing,'’ and earning the approbation 
of our fellow men, are sources of enjoyment to most, 
people, and that learning to refrain from doing the 
incorrect thing is learning to avoid a source of pain. 

It is logically correct, therefore, to include nearly all 
the activities of education, or conscious self-develop¬ 
ment of any kind, in the first major group of activities 
(egoistic activities , see p. 191), as being directed to the 
net increase of the individual’s own happiness. 

The second major group of activities consists of 
those -which are prompted by the desire to assist other 
people to realise the maximum of happiness for them¬ 
selves. It is divisible into two sub-classes, which can 
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be fairly sharply distinguished from one another. The 
more numerous, and probably the oldest, of these sub¬ 
classes of activities is that embracing all actions under¬ 
taken with the object of benefitting definite individuals, 
which may be called individualist altruistic activities. 
A large proportion of such individuals for whom acts 
are undertaken will be members of the acting person’s 
family; and there may be an insensible gradation of 
such acts into those arising from instinctive family 
affection (see above, p. 185), and thus not having a 
utilitarian basis. There are, however, countless acts 
which all generously disposed people undertake for 
the benefit, i.e. happiness, of definite individuals with 
whom they happen to have come in contact and to 
whom they are not in any way related by blood. The 
economic demand arising from such activities becomes 
combined with the demand arising from the first major 
group (egoistic activities); but perhaps the brisk Christ¬ 
mas demand in European countries for ornamental 
cards and presents may be cited as a case in which the 
demand due to individualist altruistic activities becomes 
of decided commercial importance. 

The other sub-class of altruistic activities includes 
all those which are voluntarily undertaken with the 
object of benefitting a nation, the inhabitants of a 
town, or any classes of persons, whether their numbers 
and location be clearly known or not. Examples of 
such activities are: the work of a reformer in Parlia¬ 
ment or in a municipal council; the actions of a reformer 
trying to alleviate the condition of workers in a sweated 
industry, or to help any depressed class; the doings of 
a temperance advocate; subscriptions to the Belgian 
Relief Fund, or to the Charity Organization Society, and 
so forth. It is difficult to find a name for this class 
of activities which is not open to objection. In the 
present article I shall call them socialist altruistic 
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activities. It is unquestionable that the progress of 
mankind as a whole is bound up with the increase of 
this class of activities. 

The third major group I have called regulated 
activities (see above p. 191), because they are those 
which men undertake either under constraint of the law, 
or by force of positive morality, or of public opinion, 
which is nearly the same thing. It includes acts done 
under a sense of duty (except acts of worship arising 
from purely religions motives), because duty as understood 
by the individual is a more or less perfect reflection of 
the positive morality of the present or of a former age. 

It may be still a matter of controversy whether the 
sanction of regulated activities, which lies in law and 
custom, has a utilitarian basis. The question appears 
to me to have been satisfactorily dealt with by Sidgwick, 
and I am in agreement with his views. As regards 
positive morality—which means the body of rules of 
conduct supported by the prevalent opinion in a com¬ 
munity at any given time'—there is much evidence to 
support the view that society condemns conduct which 
leads to suffering or unhappiness of other persons; 
and that this is the more or less unconscious basis 
of the numerous vague but powerful rules which in 
every society supplement the law in the regulation of 
conduct. It is, of course, true in this as in the econo¬ 
mic group of activities that the individual does not 
know why he acts in a particular way. He is conscious 
of general approbation or disapprobation of particular 
acts; and the origin of the widely accepted opinion 
determining the approbation or disapprobation has to 
be sought by scientific inquiry. Sidgwick gives some 
interesting . examples which support the view that 
positive morality has a utilitarian basis. He holds 

1 Sidgwick Elements of Politics, 2nd ed., p. 23. See also much ol Chaptor XIII, on 
Law and Morality. 
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that insults and calumnies of minor gravity, decep¬ 
tions and misrepresentations which do not cause any 
considerable amount of definite damage, and are thus 
not fit causes for seeking reparation in the law courts, 
are generally censured because “ to leave them uncen¬ 
sured would tend to impair the pleasure and profit of 
social intercourse." 1 Again. he notes that it has 
always been the special function of positive morality to 
keep intercourse of the sexes outside the conjugal 
relation within the narrowest possible bounds, and holds 
that restrictions on thp free union of the sexes are 
only justifiable on the basis of utilitarian invidualism 
—because they are necessary to secure the support and 
education of children, and thus to prevent large num¬ 
bers of them hie miing miserable and outcast members 
of society. 2 Th m » and many other raises which might 
he cited, such as the etiquette of calling on strangers, 
and many customs relating to the handling of food, 
seem clearly to prove that acts arising from the code 
of positive morality have a utilitarian basis. 

When we turn to activities arising from the law of 
the land we find that the case is just as strong. The 
basis of modern English law and, for the most part, 
of the law of all civilized countries is the individualistic 
minimum of interference *: that is to say, the restraint 
of the freedom of individuals to the minimum extent 
necessary to secure to each person the right of enjoy¬ 
ment of his own property and activities without suffering 
harmful interference from others. Obviously an increase 
of interference and regulation by the state decreasee 
the freedom of individuals and thus tends to reducs 
their opportunities of enjoyment. On the other hand 
too little interference allows selfishly disposed individuals 
to pursue their own enjoyment to the great detriment 

* Sidgwick, ibid., p. 44. et s*</. 


1 Ibul., p. * 211 . 
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of the enjoyment or comfort of others, e.g. “scorching” 
motorists; and the maximum of advantage or enjoyment 
hy the population taken as a whole is secured by a 
certain degree of regulation of conduct. This maximum 
it is subconsciously, if not explicitly, the aim of the 
legislature to attain. 

As regards legislation, the doctrines of Be.ntham, as 
modified by Sidgwick, and expounded in the latter’s 
works on Politics and Political Economy, have not been 
seriously refuted. Sidgwick has written in his Elements 
of Politics as follows — 

" I think we may claim general—if not universal— 
assent to the principle that the true standard and cri¬ 
terion by which right legislation is to be distinguished 
from wrong is conduciveness to the general ‘good’ or 
‘welfare’. And probably the great majority of persons 
would agree to interpret the ‘ good ’ or ‘ welfare ’ of 
the community to mean, in the last analysis, the hap¬ 
piness of the individual human being6 who compose the ‘ 
community; provided that we take into account not 
only the human beings who are actually living but 
those who are to live hereafter. ... I draw special 
attention to the inclusion of posterity in my statement 
of the ultimate end of legislation: because it appears to 
me that whatever force there is in the arguments 
urged against the view that the end of government 
is the happiness of the individuals governed, depends 
on the conception of these individuals as present, actually 
existing, members of the particular community in question. 

I fully concede that there are crises of national life in 
which it is the duty of the present generation of citizens, 
the actually living human beings who compose any political 
community, to make important sacrifices of personal 
happiness for the ‘ good ’ or ‘ welfare ’ of their country, 11 and 

1 2nd ed., pp. 38-9. • . 

Q The entry of England into the present unhappy wur is the beat possible example 
• of this principle. Sidgwick wrote these lines more than twenty years ago. [H.S.J.] 
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that this good or welfare cannot he completely analysed 
into private happiness of the individuals who make 
the sacrifices. I should add that there are cases in which it 
is the duty of the members of one political society to make 
sacrifices for the good or welfare of other sections of the 
human race. But I hold that if this good is not 
chimerical and illusory, it must mean the happiness ol 
some individual human beings: if not of those living 
now, at any rate of those who are to live hereafter. 
And I have tried in vain to obtain from any writer 
who rejects this view, any other definite conception of 
the ‘good of the State'." 

The utilitarian end, or the “common happiness 
of humanity ", appears to me, then, to be the only prac¬ 
tical criterion by which we can measure progress 
in legislation and state services, or judge reforms. This 
end can be made the basis of a moral standard both 
for the individual and for the community. 

It is well to point out that the recognition of the 
utilitarian basis for regulated activities, as well as for 
individualist egoistic and altruistic activities, introduces 
consistency into the view here presented of the end-- 
the major end, at least—of all kinds of human activities. 
The individual may control his own actions to secure 
his own greatest present and future happiness, so far 
as such actions do not contlict with his obligations the 
latter being based upon the social need of the different 
members of a society. This social need or instinct impels 
them to strive to secure each other's happiness, and the 
happiness of their successors of future generations, lhose 
who have the social instinct, or have consideration for 
their fellow men, developed in them, strive to increase 
the happiness of those to whom they are related, or with 
whom they come personally in contact; and some also 
extend their care for the happiness of others to whole 
classes of persons whom they believe they can benefit. 
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The community also controls its laws and regulations, 
and its communal activities, with the same general object! 
so as to secure “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number”, both present and future. This is a hackneyed 
phrase; but it has a real meaning, if not one which is 
easily deiinable or measureable. It is generally recog¬ 
nized that the interests of a small minority must some¬ 
times be sacrificed to those of the majority. The only 
trouble is that there is usually no possibility of measuring 
or even closely estimating the happiness or suffering 
likely to be caused or prevented by any given social action 
^ et it remains true that some sort of rough comparison 
can be made between the proportion of loss of utility (in 
the economic sense) of a class of 2 >ersons from whom 
wealth may be transfered and the proportion of gain of 
utility experienced by a class of persons who receive the 
transfer of such wealth. Let me take a concrete example. 
Suppose that a legislative enactment—an agricultural tenan¬ 
cy act—were passed which would have the effect of in¬ 
creasing the rents of tenants all over a certain territory 
by approximately one rupee per acre per annum. Sup¬ 
pose it were an evenly and fairly administered measure, 
so that it affected practically all tenants in the same 
way. It must be assumed also that there would be no 
compensating rise of the prices of agricultural produce. 

In many parts of India the net incomes of cultivators 
available for living expenses would probably be reduced 
by about one-eighth, or 12 per cent, whilst the incomes 
of the landlords, or zemindars, might, I should estimate, 
be increased by, say, 9 or 10 per cent. But the majority 
of zemindars already have large incomes, so that the 
marginal degree of utility of money is low to them, 
whilst it is very high to the average cultivator. The 
marginal degree of utility of money would be made 
lower for zemindars and considerably higher for the 
tenants; and from what we know of utility curves .it 4 
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seems probable that the average loss of the tenants 
would be from 10 to 1*2 per cent of their possible loss 
of satisfaction, i. e. of their total real income in satis¬ 
faction, as against something like, at the utmost, 5 or 
0 per cent increase of the satisfaction of the zemin¬ 
dars. 1 There is also the difference of numbers to be 
taken into account, the tenants being at least a hundred 
times as numerous as the zemindars—in parts of the 
United Provinces with which I am familiar, at least 

a thousand times as numerous. In such a case as 

this, therefore, the economist can give a pretty clear 
and definite answer to the question usually put to the 
utilitarian—“ What is meant by the greatest good of 

the greatest number?’" 

Belation of Mercantile to Utilitarian Policy 

In this article I have treated the mercantile theory 
of securing the power of the state as representing an 
end quite distinct from the utilitarian end; and his¬ 

torically certainly it is distinct. It might be said, how¬ 
ever, that the mercantile policy is in reality only a method 
of applying the utilitarian theory in particular circum¬ 
stances, namely, when there is apprehension of an immi¬ 
nent national danger, with the object of securing the 
happiness of the individuals of a nation in the distant 
future. This is probably true. But, on the other hand, 
the estimate or consideration of future happiness relates 
to a future time so remote that it interests few people; also 

1 The use of the conception "possible loss of satisfaction " raises a somewhat 
controversial issue. It has been assumed by many authors that the initial 
increments of income up to the amount of income just sufficient to provide food 
to keep a person alive have infinite utility. This I verv much doubt, if utility 
be define^, as it must be, as the power of producing satisfaction or pleasant feeling 
and of warding off unpleasant feeling. No increments of income produce infinite 
pleasure, or ward off infinite pain, for all accounts go to show that, apart from the 
general fear of death, which may produce mental agony, starvation is not highly 
painful. I Am of opinion, therefore, that, for every individual, corresponding to every 
sized income, the income being regarded as varied by increments at a given moment, 
there is a maximum of satisfaction derivable by its judicious expenditure ; and that the 
variation of this maximum satisfaction, regarded as a function of the size of the 
income, is a quantity which may conceivably be roughly estimated, though of course 
it cannot be exactly measured. 

26 
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the pure instinct of self-defence plays so large a part in 
causing the adoption of the mercantile policy, that, for 
these two reasons, it seems to me best, from the point of 
view of the economist as well as of the politician, clearly to 
distinguish the mercantile theory from the utilitarian 
theory. The methods of seeking the power of the state are 
extremely indirect when regarded as a means of attaining 
happiness ‘ r and the economic and political measures to be 
adopted for the former purpose (the mercantile end) 
differ absolutely and completely from those which are 
needed when the utilitarian theory is to he applied directly 
to secure an almost immediate realization of greater hap¬ 
piness. It is, therefore, not only necessary, hut also 
justifiable, for an economist to treat mercantilism and 
utilitarianism as distinct theories of policy. 


Relation of Religions to Utilitarian Activities 

Religious motives of action would appear to be re¬ 
lated to utilitarian motives in at least three ways. In the 
fust place, it is a commonly observed phenomenon that 
a class of persons which becomes prosperous rapidly— 
that is to say, prosperous relatively to its wants—tends 
to become irreligious. The forms of religion continue 
to be observed; but the true spirit of worship and 
sacrifice fades away amongst the great majority of 
persons in any such prosperous class of people. 

In the second place it may be observed that there 
aie many activities in connection with every religion 
which have, more or less,*a utilitarian basis. There are 
a number of false devotees in every religion who expect 
to make worldly profit from their religious practices. 
Putting them aside, however, as having no true religious 
motive, we. may proceed to question whether those 


persons whose present conduct is influenced by the 
hope of happiness and fear of punishment in a future life 
are not realty:,'actuated by utilitarian motives, owing-, txf 
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the pleasurable or painful effects of anticipation. 

In another wav utilitarian motives, in the broad sense 
% 

of the term, rightly form a part of the Christian religion, 
for it is an essentia! part of this religion to inculcate care 
for the "happiness of others, ami the right enjoyment 
of life—that Ts to say, it advocates elevating or self- 
developing pleasurable activities as against those which 
are degrading. 

Yet it can be said certainly that when all the practices 
determined by the utilitarian end are eliminated from 
religion, there always remains over the essential element 
of religious emotion and worship, and this is an end 
which guides social as well as individual activities. 

The Standard for Judging Social Progress 

As has been pointed out in the foregoing sections 
utilitarianism can be sharply differentiated in principle 
and methods from mercantilism and religion as ends 
of communal policy. It does not follow, however, that 
a community need direct its activities solely towards 
one of these ends to the exclusion of the others, except 
when the measures which must necessarily be taken 
towards their attainment are mutually conflicting. As 
a matter of fact the methods of reaching these ends 
are often completely incompatible; and this accounts 
for the intensity of political partisanship and strife in 
a democratic country. Different parties each have diffe¬ 
rent ultimate ends as the most prominent one in guiding 
their activities: and, so far as the practical proposals 
for making progress towards their different ends are 
by the nature of the social and economic fabric of 
society conflicting, the parties oppose one another; but 
when, as is sometimes the case, the methods of attain¬ 
ment of the different ends happen to coincide, or at 
least are not mutually destructive, the parties coalesce, 
or unite their efforts to obtain the particular reform in 
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question. The best example of mutually incompatible 
measures for attaining different ends is the ever-present 
controversy between free-traders and protectionists. The 
free-trade policy is one which aims directly at the 
utilitarian end; and according to economic principles it 
is a correct policy for attaining that end? In so far as 
the protectionists aim, as they mostly do, at increasing 
the self-sufficiency and power of the state by develop¬ 
ing a variety of industries for supplying the needs of 
its own population, they have adopted the mercantile 
end. They need a protective or preferential tariff and 
subsidies, which are things the free-trader—rightly, from 
his point of view—will have none of. On the other 
hand a policy of developing the internal communica¬ 
tions of a country would commend itself to both the 
utilitarians and the mercantilists. 

Again there may be conflict between the policy of 
those whose principal end is the spread of the desire 
for and facilities for religious worship, and the utilitarians 
who hold that religion is the concern of each individual 
for himself, and who object, therefore, to taxation which 
presses heavily on the poor being imposed in the interests 
of a policy of diffusing religions worship more widely. 

It is no easy question, therefore, to determine the 
relative extent to which the three principal ends of 
social activities should at any time respectively influence 
the efforts of reformers to secure social progress; nor 
is it any easier to agree upon the degree in which 
each is to be regarded as the desirable end when an 
endeavor is made to find a criterion or standard by 
which to judge or measure social progress. It must 
be admitted, I think, that any standard of judging or 
measuring social progress must be chosen with due 
regard to all the internal and external conditions of 
the country in question, so that it may, and probably , ' 
will, vary considerably from time to time and from place > 4 
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to place. The standard must he different now from what 
it was in the eighteenth century or early nineteenth 
century. At the present day it must ho different in 
the United States of America from what it is in Japan, 
in India, or in Europe. 

In formulating a standard for the judgement of social 
progress I shall be concerned chiefly with India at the 
present time; but I shall And it convenient for the 
sake of comparison to refer to the standards of social 
progress in other countries, particularly those of 
advanced European civilization. The one principle which 
I conceive to be applicable to all countries at the 
present time is that the utilitarian theory should be 
adopted as the end of policy to the greatest extent 
possible. By this I mean that all communal policy, 
state and municipal, and all social activities, should 
be directed to the utilitarian end, understood in the 
wide sense in which I have defined it above, excepting 
only in respect of activities which conflict with other 
activities directed towards the mercantile or religious 
ends. If this premise be agreed to. that all communal 
activities should be directed to the utilitarian end so 
far as they do not conflict with activities directed to 
the other ends, it remains only to determine to what 
extent, and in what kinds of activities, communal ac¬ 
tions should at any time be directed to the religious 
and mercantile ends in preference to the utilitarian end. 

At times the religious end* has been very powerful 
in directing social and even communal actions, and it 
may well be argued that any estimate or measurement 
of social progress must take account of progress in 
religious worship; at least in countries where the religious 
end is real and important to a majority of the people. 
This view I am ready to accept. There is a difficulty, 
however, in directing communal activities "to the promo¬ 
tion of progress in religious worship, in that in every 
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country, and particularly in India, there are many 
different,- and in some respects competing, religions; 
and to promote each of them to the extent desired by 
its adherents would need totally different communal 
action in each case. Hence friction, and a disutilita- 
rian result, would certainly arise unless Government in 
taking action for a religious end were to balance evenly 
the assistance it rendered to different forms of religion. 
There are certain actions, however, which can be under¬ 
taken impartially or nearly so. Government can aid 
religious pilgrimages by providing cheap facilities of 
transport; it can safe-guard, and if necessary admin¬ 
ister, religious foundations and trusts of all denomina¬ 
tions, and it can provide facilities for the erection and 
repair of religious edifices, and for uninterrupted reli- • 
gious worship. All these services may fitly be per¬ 
formed by the community at large for its various re¬ 
ligious bodies in any country, and particularly so in 
India; and I think it will be* generally agreed that 
such communal actions should take precedence of the 
application of the necessary state expenditure to many 
utilitarian ends, such as secular education. On the 
other hand it will be generally agreed that in India, 
at any rate, the application of state revenues to the 
maintenance of a priesthood for conducting public wor¬ 
ship, for all religious bodies which desired it, should 
not take precedence of their use for a utilitarian end, 
particularly when there * is no general system of 
elementary education in existence. 

The extent to which communal activities should be 
directed towards the mercantile end must necessarily be 
a somewhat controversial matter, because it must be v| 
very difficult to form any kind of reasoned estimate of .1 
the degree of danger from external enemies whi.ofr | 
threatens any "country at a particular time.. In view^o|^ 
the -origin and appalling results .of the present 
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however, it may may be said, I think, that every country 
whose territory is sufficiently large and varied in its 
natural products to enable it to become self-sufficing 
in the supply of necessaries, would be unwise to rely 
for protection from external danger upon treaties, im¬ 
plied undertakings, or the good will of more powerful 
nations, to protect it from invasion. The smaller 
nations of the world may be forced into reliance upon 
treaties of neutrality; but India, with her vast popula¬ 
tion and her extensive territory, now known to yield 
almost every kind of raw product, is capable of being 
developed by a wise policy so that her population may 
be doubled, and her material wealth and resources may 
be multiplied a hundredfold. By careful forethought 
these resources can be so disposed under the com¬ 
mand, or subject to the control, of the Government 
* that they may rapidly be mobilized at any time when 
the safety of the State is threatened. 

The two principal aims of the mercantile policy, 
so far as it can be applied advantageously to India at 
the present day, should be: (1) The development and 
control of internal communications; (*2) The economical 
production of all necessaries within the country. 

(1) The State can aid agriculture and industries in 
no more practical and profitable way than by improv¬ 
ing the internal communications of the country accor¬ 
ding to a well planned system, involving a network 
of roads, railways, canals and navigable rivers. It 
is almost impossible to over-estimate the benefit of such 
development from the utilitarian point of view; but such 
a policy is also of the utmost importance to the mercan¬ 
tile end. An essential part of the mercantile policy is, 
however, that there should be one central state control 
"ordering the whole system, so that-two objects in particular 
may be attained: (a) the alignment of certain railways 
with a view to their strategic importance; and the 
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provision of adequate permanent way and rolling stock 
facilities, and the proper orders, to secure immediate 
mobilization in case of need. (/>) The provision of 
adequate transport facilities for the encouragement of 
indigenous and newly established industries, particularly 
those supplying the necessaries of life and of war. 

(2) The second principal aim—the economical pro¬ 
duction of all necessaries within the country, should, 

so far as it is considered necessary to direct energies 

• 

towards the mercantile end, be secured by a series of 
measures aimed at fostering the desired industries 
in a scientific manner. In discovering the correct 
measures to be taken a knowledge of economic theory 
will prove a most valuable complement to the tech¬ 
nical information which can be supplied by those ac¬ 
quainted with the practical working of the industry. 
The general questions of whether the industry is*sub¬ 
ject preponderantly to the law of increasing returns 
or to the law of diminishing returns, and of what cha¬ 
racter is the public demand schedule, and what are the 
tendencies to increase or decrease of demand,- are of 
paramount importance in estimating the future possibi¬ 
lities of growth of an industry. The usual system of 
encouraging industries by the imposition of a general pro¬ 
tective tariff is most unscientific. It usually takes no 
account of the natural resources of the country, or of 
the aptitudes and inherited skill of the people. It greatly 
reduces the volume’ of international exchange; and the 
loss of the utility that might have been thereby gained 
is not compensated by any rapid growth of new home 
industries, which usually takes place only in the case 
of a small proportion of the industries protected. Even 
this small degree of compensation is only attained 
slowly; so that there is a very. considerable net loss. - & 
On the other hand, what I may call scientific state 
aid to industries must follow certain well defined ljfijifl 
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In the first place is required a detailed investigation 
of the natural resources of each part of the country, 
anti of the human skill and technical knowledge available, 
and of the supply of unskilled labor. The transport 
facilities and the possible railway concessions must hr 
considered. Those industries for which the prospects 
appear most favorable in the light of all these circums¬ 
tances may then be further investigated. The next ques¬ 
tion is whether capital will be forthcoming willing to 
take the risk inseparable from new undertakings. If suffi- 
cient capital is likely to be forthcoming, and sufficient 
technical ability for management, the State may then 
proceed to elaborate measures for protecting and foster¬ 
ing the infant industry. If there be serious competi¬ 
tion from imported goods which appears likely to be 
succesfully met when the industry is permanently estab¬ 
lished on a large scale, a protective customs duty is 
indicated. In order that the interests of the home 
consumers may be safeguarded, this duty should not 
be regarded as a source of general revenue for the 
State. All, or nearly all, the proceeds, after paying 
the cost of collection, should be used to stimulate the 
growth of the home industry: (1) by means of a small 
subsidy on production; (2) by establishing a guarantee 
and loan fund by which debenture or mortgage loans 
can actually be made to proprietors of approved under¬ 
takings by the State, or be guaranteed by it; (3) by 
providing facilities for scientific research and technical 
education in connection with the industry. If, for exam¬ 
ple, the proceeds of the import duty on sugar, or even 
only the 5 per cent recently added, were appropriated 
to encouraging the establishment of sugar-cane estates 
managed on a large scale and on scientific lines, and 
to encouraging the erection of refineries, the growth 
of a big sugar industry in this country within a com¬ 
paratively few years might be confidently anticipated; 

27 
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whereas the mere increase of the protective duty seems 
likely of itself to do little or nothing to stimulate pro¬ 
duction in this country, because much has yet to be 
learned of scientific methods of cultivation, and much 
capital must be risked in experiments, before the industry 
will be more profitable and safe for the investment of 
capital than numerous other openings now available. Thus 
without active State intervention to promote the indus¬ 
try, the increase of duty merely raises the price to the 
home consumer and provides more revenue for the State, 
and slightly more profits for the existing producers, 
which in the case of small cultivators of sugar-cane will 
tend to be transferred to their zemindars in the shape 
of increased rentals. The proper policy, when there is 
severe foreign competition, is, therefore, to combine a 
light protective duty with active Government assistance 
of the industry in all places where conditions are favorable. 
It should be clearly understood at the time when the 
duty is first imposed, that its duration is for some 
stated term, such as fifteen or twenty years; by which 
time the industry should be able to stand on its own 
legs, and the duty would then be removed gradually. 

The policy of state assistance of industry which has 
just been outlined briefly should not be indiscriminately 
applied to every industry which seems likely to be profit¬ 
able. It is only industries which produce either the 
necessaries of existence, judged according to the prevailing 
standard of civilization, or goods which might be wanted 
as materials or accessories of warfare in case the country 
might be forced to defend itself against aggression, 
which should receive active Government assistance. If 
the mercantile policy were interpreted as going beyond 
this, and were held to indicate the advantage of fostering 
luxury-producing industries, it might well be urged that 
here it would come into conflict with the utilitarian theory— 
it might be urged that the greatest good of the greateafe^ 
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number would not l»o enhanced by using the resources 
of the state to aid certain classes of persons to enrich 
themselves by producing luxuries. 

The foregoing is not intended as a full discussion 
of the extent to which the mercantile and religions ends 
should he adopted at the present time in India. ft is 
intended merely to illustrate the principle enunciated 
early in this section (p. 2()">l that I he utilitarian end ought 
to he adopted to the greatest extent possible at any 
time; and that it should he replaced by the mercantile 
or religious en Is only where and when the urgency of 
the need justifies activities s> directed. The question 
of the exact extent of such replacement can only he 
settled from time to time after detailed inquiry and 


research. 

At this point I may best refer to a difficult ques¬ 
tion which is really a refinement of our inquiry, and 
has more of a philosophical than an economic or 
practical interest. The point of difficulty is as to what 
should he the ultimate ground of decision as between 
adopting the direct utilitarian end or the mercantile 
or religious ends in the borderland of those activities 
where both appear advantageous, hut in execution 
are mutually conflicting. Wherever choice enters there 
must he some basis of decision ; and, as we have adopted 
the utilitarian end as the criterion of the advantageons- 
ness, or the reverse, of the great majority of activities, 
consistency seems to require that we should also 
adopt it as the paramount or ultimate criterion when¬ 
ever it is necessary to decide between two ends as the 
proper one towards which to direct activities. This 
could only he done, of course, in so far as the different 
ends are comparable with one another; and the only 
basis of comparison would seem to be the abstraction 
of the ultimate utilitarian effects of activities. The 
advantages of true religion, of racial pride, and so forth, 
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would have to be neglected, except in so far as they might 
affect the happiness of future individuals. From this 
point of view it would be more thorough to distinguish 
the ultimate utilitarian end, which might be reached by 
many different routes, often more or less conflicting, 
from the immediate utilitarian end. On the other hand 
it may be held with much reason that there is no 
common basis for the comparison of the utilitarian, 
religious and mercantile, or any other ends; and that 
the question of adopting one or the other as the end 
of certain activities must be settled by observing 
the tendency of a community, or a group of persons, to 
prefer adopting one end or the other as its standard 
of judging any defined class of activities. From the 
biological standpoint probably the latter view would be 
the correct one. 

This discussion need not detain us further. For all 
the purposes of the present inquiry into the relation 
of economic science to social progress it suffices to con¬ 
trast the immediate utilitarian with the religious and 
mercantile ends; and to hate decided that the directly 
utilitarian end shall govern communal activities except 
when and where the existing conditions indicate the 
necessity of directing certain activities to the religious 
or mercantile ends. The next section will be devoted 
to considering the most advantageous kinds of communal 
activities for attaining the directly utilitarian end in the 
classes of activities which it has been decided should 
be governed by this end. 


Alternative Ways to Utilitarian End 
There are numerous alternative ways of obtaining 
happiness or enjoyment'; and the instinct, or natural 
impulse, of every person is to do or omit doing such, 
things as will maximize his pleasant feeling and mini** 
pipe hjs unpleasant and painful feeling. The period 
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time through which the person looks ahead in making 
a choice between actions is of the greatest importance. 
The “shortsighted" person makes decisions with refer¬ 
ence only to the immediate future—the next few hours, 
or, in the case of activities which require some prepara¬ 
tion, the next few days. The person in whom the 
power of forethought is strong, owing perhaps to its 
having been developed as a habit through the pressure 
of necessity in early years, does not consider only the 
pleasure of the moment, but calculates whether, by 
postponing enjoyment, or undergoing present exertion, 
he may not greatly increase his net balance of enjoy¬ 
ment in the future. There is, then, always the alter¬ 
native between undertaking activities solely or mainly for 
present enjoyment, or directing some of the present 
activities towards an anticipated greater enjoyment in 
the future , near or distant. Naturally, in any period 
of a few months time, some activities must always be 
directed to present enjoyment, or it would be impos¬ 
sible to reap the advantages of former -abstinence. 
The individual with forethought tries to establish 
a balance between his present enjoyments and his 
exertions for securing future pleasure. 

The alternative courses of action open to a person 
for the removal of his discomfort or pain are usually 
very limited in number, and they need not detain us. 
The number of alternative ways of obtaining pleasure 
is, on the other hand, exceedingly large: and this fact 
demands our attention, because of the importance of 
the choice which the individual is forced to make, and 
the desirability of some social or even communal action 
to secure that individuals make the right choice 
or, at least, to prevent them making a very bad choice. 
As already pointed out above (pp. 18G and 194) it is 
generally agreed that the satisfaction of the higher wants 
—art, music, * and “ self-developing " occupations is 
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preferable to the satisfaction of the baser wants, or 
sensual appetites. The refined pleasures are produced 
by totally different sensations—both direct and secon- 
dary—from those which satisfy the grosser appetites. 
In order that the sensations, such as beauties of form 
and color, of the kind capable of producing pleasure by 
refined means may do so, the individual’s taste must be 
educated to appreciate them; and this education usually 
requires disagreeable effort on the subject’s part. We 
find here a very striking analogy with the theory 
of capital. A man invests in the development of his 
own faculties a certain amount of disagreeable effort 
(and often sacrifices some money also), in the expecta¬ 
tion of reaping a more than compensating enjoyment 
of pleasure in the near or remote future. As pointed 
out above (p. 193) there is also another class of activi¬ 
ties, namely, those which are both pleasurable at the 
time and also educative or “ developing.!’ 

The individual, therefore, has the choice between: 

(1) activities producing immediate sensual gratification; 

(2) a series of activities unpleasant at the commence¬ 
ment, but resulting in future pleasure—usually in repeated 
enjoyment; (3) a series of activities somewhat pleasurable 
at the commencement, and becoming more and more 
so as experience developes the faculties. 

In each of these classes there is a very wide range of 
alternatives, and much foresight and knowledge would 
be needed for any individual to reach, for example, 
the conceivable maximum satisfaction from the disposal 
of his wealth and his leisure time. Most persons, 
owing to mistakes of judgement, and to uncertainties, 
such as the weather, health, and other events, never >> 
achieve anything more than a small proportion of the. M 
possible maximum satisfaction. This is perfectly v cog^|j 
sistentv with the fact that they are constantly stru, 
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to reach the maximum enjoyment, so far as their 
knowledge and opportunities go. 

Observation seems to show conclusively that persons 
who have undergone the necessary education or ex¬ 
perience for obtaining pleasure from activities of the 
above classes ri) and (3), obtain a higher inten¬ 
sity of pleasure bv occupying themselves with these 
classes of “ retined " activities rather than the sensual 
activities, class (1), for which their appetite may 
even decrease. Owing to the law of satiation of 
wants, variety is, of course, essential to the maxiin- 
zation of a person’s enjoyment, and the maximum of 
satisfaction is doubtless reached by a combination in 
due proportion of activities of class (1) with those 
of classes (2) and (3). 

The effect of introducing the “ relined activities, 
classes (2) and (3), into a person’s experiences 
would appear to be a very considerable increase of 
his total satisfaction ; but it is important to note that 
the necessary education, whether conscious and dis¬ 
agreeable, ns in class (2), or unconscious and agree¬ 
able, as in class (3), takes place easily early in life, 
but much less easily, or not at all, after the person’s 
habits have become gradually fixed, which takes place 
usually between the ages of 20 and 20, or at latest at 
about 30 years of age. It is this fact more than any 
other which justifies our regarding it as a social, and 
even a communal, duty to offer facilities to young 
persons of slender means for obtaining the requisite 
education for enjoying activities of class (2), such as 
schools of art, music, etc., and also to offer general public 
facilities for activities of class (3), such as public libra¬ 
ries, municipal bands in public parks, state opera 
houses, etc. General elementary education in European 
countries has in many places made compulsory a cer¬ 
tain degree of education of the character needed for 
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activities of classes (2) and (3), the latter requiring 
no specific training, but only the inculcation of a 
general love of reading, and some power of indepen¬ 
dent thinking. In view of the fact that the rate of 
return to intelligently directed postponement of enjoy¬ 
ment is undoubtedly for most * persons a very large 
percentage per annum, it may be taken as being in 
conformity with the utilitarian end for the community 
to make itself responsible for the education of all 
classes, using voluntary social efforts, so for as they 
go, under state supervision, and supplying as a public 
service whatever is not done adequately or thoroughly 
by voluntary effort up to the limit of the funds which 
can be made available for the purpose. 

The principle determining the allocation of funds 
to the various public services should be that of equal 
marginal efficiency; the efficiency being estimated on 
the utilitarian basis, except where it is a question of. 
deciding between the utilitarian and some, other end, 
the mercantile, religious, or any other. In view of 
the practical impossibility of applying any paramount 
standard, if one exists, the criterion between different 
ends mupt be preference at the time for one end or 
the other, either on the part of the public at large, or 
of an aristocracy of wealth or learning, or of some other 
class particularly affected by the decision. The avail¬ 
able funds should be so expended on activities directed 
to different ends as to secure equi-inarginal preference 
on the part of the majority of the population, or of. 
the class principally concerned. 


It 


Relation of Wealth to Social Progress . 
will have become abundantly clear from 


-M/jm 

foregoing sections that the economist does not faypr^j 


mere accumulation of wealth as an end in itself,, ftfl3 
that he would be the last to regard the increase 
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country’s wealth-producing powers as being in itself n 
true and sufficient index of social progress. The 
economist regards wealth as a means to an end, namely 
the satisfaction of wants: and wants exist owing to 
man’s inherent desire to increase to the maximum his 
net balance of enjoyment by various means. The 
economist believes, therefore, in carefully regulating the 
consumption and use of all available wealth, including 
labor services, so that individuals may attain the 
ultimate maximum of satisfaction according to the 
principles laid down in the foregoing section : and 
he believes in adjusting production so that the wealth 
demanded for consumption may be produced most 
economically, and the services required may he applied 
most efficiently. He is concerned so to educate the 
population that its effective demand for commodities 
and services will be. such as to maximize advantage 
judged from the mercantile, religious and utilitarian 
ends; and further it may be regarded as the economist's 
special business, in applying his science to the benefit of 
mankind, to indicate the kind of industrial mechanism 
whereby this effective demand can be most fully met 
with the resources available. 

The foregoing analysis has cleared the ground for 
accurately delining in the next section the idea of 
social progress here adopted, and expressing it in 
succinct form. It will then be necessary to review 
the means of obtaining social progress, attention being 
first given to education in its widest sense and its 
relation to certain economic factors. The means of 
producing and adapting wealth to social progress will 
then be briefly considered, the application of economic 
theory to facilitate both production and adaptation being 
indicated. The concluding section will deal with the 
far-reaching question of the degree of assistance which 
28 
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a. fuller knowledge of economic science and the methods 
of applying its general laws to varying economic conditions 
may be expected to render in indicating how to secure 
the most rapid and well-balanced social progress, under¬ 
standing the term in the.sense to be now defined. 


(To be concluded). 



STATE AID TO INDUSTRIES 


Professor P. MUKHERJI, m.a., f.r.Ecoh.s. 

I’RF.SIRF.NCY COLLEGE. CALCUTTA 

In India, more than in any other part of the 
British Empire, current public opinion is opposed to 
the orthodox policy of faissez fane towards industrial 
development. Since the reformed Councils have come 
into existence a number of resolutions has been moved 
in the Imperial Legislative Council advocating state 
assistance to industries. This persistent advocacy has 
resulted in the appointment of a thoroughly represen¬ 
tative Commission to examine the whole question of 
industrial development in India. 

So long ago as 1880 the Famine Commission 
pointed out that no protective measures could he 
adequate which did not include some attempt to diver¬ 
sify forms of employment. Industrial development was 
advocated to counteract the effects of the increasing 
ruralization of the country. Since then the question 
of industrial development is being discussed with in¬ 
creasing earnestness by the leaders of public opinion 
in India. Provincial Governments have not lagged 
behind: they have instituted inquiries into the local 
industries, and the result has been that we have now 
some very valuable reports containing industrial sur¬ 
veys of the major provinces of India. To co-ordinate 
and control the commercial and industrial policy of 
the country the Government of Lord Curzon created 
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in 1905 the new Department of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try ; and since that year also an Industrial Conference 
is being annually held at different centres to focus 
non-official public opinion on industrial topics. The 
papers read at the Conference meetings afford valuable 
materials for a study of Indian Industrial conditions 
and possibilities. 

There are some general causes which have recently 
forced into prominence the need for industrial develop¬ 
ment ,in India. The problem of middle-class unem¬ 
ployment has assumed great importance. Thousands 
of graduates are being turned out every year by our 
universities: the professions are all over-crowded and 
they find it extremely difficult to eke out their live¬ 
lihood. Unless they turn their attention to commerce 
and industry, they have scarcely any avenue open to 
them. The decay of our cottage industries has also 
attracted the attention both of the people and of the 
Government and efforts are being made to resuscitate 
them and place them in a satisfactory position. 

But the most potent cause which has brought the 
industrial question to the forefront is the progressive 
commercial domination of Japan over India. In the 
course of ten years the value of imports from Japan has 
more than trebled (Rs. 4,00,65,980 in 1912-13 against 
Rs. 1,28,24,655 in 1903-4). Since the outbreak of the 
Great War Japan has stepped into the shoes of Ger¬ 
many and Austria-Hungary and has flooded the Indian 
market with cheap substitutes of German and Austrian 
goods. Prior to the outbreak of the War imports from 
Japan included, among other things, apparel, cotton hosi¬ 
ery, silk manufactures, haberdashery, matches, metals 
and glass and glassware. But since the outbreak of 
the war Japan has been sending to India not 
vastly increased quantities of the above articles, 
she has also struck out new lines of trade 
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In 1013-14 Japan sent to India glass and glassware 
worth only Rs. 15,81.200, hut in 1015-10 their total 
value has quadrupled (Rs. 60,00,(543). Similarly, the 
value of the import of Japanese matches has increased 
from Rs. 30.00,824, in 1013-14 to Rs. 1,05.72,513 in 
1015-10. In 1013-14 the import of sugar from Japan 
was of negligible value (Rs. 28,755): but within the 
space of two short years there lias been quite a pheno¬ 
menal increase, for in 1015-10 the value of Japanese 
sugar imported into India was about one hundred and 
thirty times of what it was in 1013-14 Rs. 37,20,371)!! 
Again, the value of Japanese imports of piece-goods 
has increased from Rs. 14,04,731 to Rs. 60,70,237 ! 

These figures speak for themselves and it is no 
wonder that they have awakened Indian public opinion 
to a full realization of the industrial backwardness of 
the country and of the strengthening grip of Japan 
over the Indian market. Naturally attention has been 
directed to the methods employed in Japan for pro¬ 
moting her industrial development and emphasis has 
been laid on one aspect of Japanese industrial policy, 
viz. 9 the system of state aid to industries. I do not in¬ 
tend here to .discuss the methods employed by the 
Japanese Government to further Japanese industrial 
development. I desire, however, to consider very briefly 
the various forms of state aid that have been suggested 
for adoption by the Government of India. 

(1) Issue of takavi loans .—In a Resolution moved by 
the Hon’ble Raja Kushalpal Singh in the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council on February the 24th, 1915, he dwelt on the 
desirability of a promoting industrial enterprise by loans 
on the lines of takavi advances. He advocated the laying 
out of a reasonable amount of money for the support of the 
indigenous manufacturing industry in the same way as 
takavi advances are made for the support of the 
• agricultural industry. Takavi loans are given to agri- 
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culturists for agricultural improvements, including the 
sinking of wells, the purchase of cattle and various 
other things, on the security of the land owned by the 
debtor. These advances carry interest at G or 61 
per cent, and the principal is recoverable in instal¬ 
ments extending over a sufficiently long period. On 
the debtor failing to pay the interest or the instalments 
of principal, legal power vests in Government to proceed 
to distrain and to recover the dues by the sale of the 
land irrespective of any reference to the Courts. The 
Hon’ble Raja's proposal is therefore tantamount to asking 
Government to start the business of lending money on 
the mortgage of industrial concerns with more stringent 
powers of recovery of interest and principal than are 
possessed by ordinary mortgagees who advance money 
on such security. 

Such takavi loans can help in the development of 
the small cottage industries which lie scattered over 
India: but do not co-operative societies offer greater 
facilities for developing small industries than any sys¬ 
tem of takavi advances? 

(2) State Financial Assistance through Banks .— 

In the beginning of last year the Finance Depart¬ 
ment announced that Government were prepared to 
make loans to the Presidency Banks to a reasonable 
extent for the general assistance of trade and industry, 
and in order to secure funds for this purpose Govern¬ 
ment took power to obtain funds from the Paper 
Currency Reserve up to four million pounds sterling 
for loans to Presidency Banks. By this means the 
Government enabled the Presidency Banks to make re¬ 
advances, if necessary, to other banks, who, in their 
turn, were placed in a position to finance industry 
and commerce more freely than would have been.other¬ 
wise possible. Referring to this policy of state financial 
aid through banks Sir William Clark rightly said 'rrri&l: \ 
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“ Banking facilities are the life-blood of tin* body 
economic and our aim has been to stimulate the llow- 
through its veins. We are in effect by these measures 
strengthening the whole industrial and linancial system 
of the country and I would put it to Council that this is a 
more practical measure in a critical period such as that 
through which we are now passing than if we were to lock 
up large sums in undertakings which might or might not 
succeed, but which could not, in any case, be reproductive 
for a long time to come. 

(3) State Pioneering of Industrie *,—The Bengal Dis¬ 
trict Administration Committee have strongly recommended 
that a Director of Industries be appointed at once for 
Bengal; that expert managers be engaged under his 
control to carry on certain demonstration enterprises; 
that favourable subjects for demonstration might be found 
in small-power plants for rice-hulling, oil mills, etc., in 
coir and copra factories, and in small power sugar or even 
yur installations. In paragraph 10 of his concise but 
admirable “ Report on the Industrial Development of 
Bengal ” Mr. Swan declares—“ while the industrial deve¬ 
lopment of the Province must depend on private enter¬ 
prise, I think the encouragement of Government might 
take a more active form than it has hitherto done. One 
.demonstration is more convincing than a dozen mono¬ 
graphs. Any one who has decided to start an industry 
will find much valuable information and advice in the 
monographs published by Government, but no one is likely 
to be persuaded by merely reading a monograph to start 
- an industry. If, on the other hand, Government can 
demonstrate that an article can be manufactured at a 
certain cost, that a market can be found at a certain price, 
and that the margin of profit is reasonable, the opportu¬ 
nity will not long be neglected.” 

This sound policy laid down in clear and emphatic 
terms by Mr. Swan for adoption by the Government of 
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Bengal is already being followed by some of the other 
provincial administrations—especially the Government of 
Madras, who have recently advanced a sum of nearly two * 
lakhs of rupees for the starting of special work in connec¬ 
tion with industries in which the economic situation appear¬ 
ed to justify the hope that something new might be done. 
The Director of Industries in Madras has already started 
work on a pencil factory at Coconada, on the revival of a 
glass factory in Madras, on oil-pressing experiments, on 
oil-refining experiments, and on soap-making experiments. 
The Madras Government have allotted one lakh of rupees 
for the ground-nut oil pressing industry, and they say 
that this grant is made “ for the further investigation of 
the possibilities of extracting oil on a wholesale basis in 
this country, both for the purposes of supplying the local 
market and also with a view to testing whether the export 
of oil can be undertaken with any chance of financial 
success.'’ In addition to this, the Madras Government 
have been in correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
as regards the trade in ground-nut, coir and cocoanut, 
with a view to find markets for these products. All 
these are steps in the right direction. When normal 
conditions will have boen restored, it is to be hoped 
that a policy of stavting “pioneer industries'' conducted 
by Government on a commercial scale will be laid down 
for all India, and will be supported by liberal financial 
assistance by the several provincial administrations. 

(4) Imposition of a Protective Tariff :—This is a 
very big question which it is not possible for me to 
discuss in all its bearings within the short space at 
my disposal. Protected industries, however, appear to 
me to be like hot-house plants—too sensitive and too 
costly. But in special cases of proved vitality giving 
undoubted evidence of potentialities for future growth 
temporary protection may be beneficial. 

(5) State Guaranteeing of Interest j—It has some-;} 
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times been urged that the Government should guarantee 
a minimum rate of interest on the capital raised by 
shares in the same way as they do in the case of the 
Guarantee System of financing railway construction in 
India. But this can be done only in cases where the 
chances of success are very great; and even then the 
Government must have a large share in controlling and 
guiding the business. This latter function is better 
performed by private individuals under competitive con 
ditions. The guaranteeing of interest even at the initial 
stages might engeuder lethargy and inattention in the 
directorate. This, therefore, does not appear to be a 
suitable form of state aid to industries. 

(0) State patronage and facilities oj transport: 
The Government of India have allowed the following 
concessions to the Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd.: 

(a) The purchase by the State of 20,000 tons of 
steel rails annually for a period of ten years, 
subject to the condition that the rails com¬ 
ply with the Government specification and 
that the prices be not more than the prices 
at which similar rails could be delivered 
c.i.f. if imported into India. 

(b) A reduced rate of 1/25 of a pie per maund 
per mile, equivalent to *15 of an anna per 
ton mile, on all materials and plant required for 
construction, and on all raw materials for 
the works, subject to a minimum mileage 
charge, and to revision at the end of ten 
years. The reduced rate has also been made 
applicable to all finished products and bye- 
products despatched for shipment from 
Calcutta. 

The above two concessions represent a new but 
most substantial form of state aid to industries, and 
they afford very solid proofs of the real interest which 

89 
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the Government of India take in the industrial de¬ 
velopment of the country. This form of indirect protec¬ 
tion of infant indigenous industries is to be preferred to 
the direct imposition of import duties. Indeed railway 
tariffs can be so arranged as to afford protection to 
struggling industries or completely to nullify the 
effects of a protective tariff. It is very much to be 
desired that the new Industrial Commission should 
handle this important subject of the relation of railway 
tariffs to Indian industrial development. 

(7) Finding Markets for Indigenous Industries .— 
We have already seen how the Madras Government 
have been making serious efforts to find markets 
abroad for local indigenous products. In Bengal the 
keen interest of Lord Carmichael in the industrial 
development of the Presidency has materialized into a 
big Commercial Museum which serves both as an ex¬ 
hibition of indigenous industries and as a medium of 
communication between the producers and consumers. 
The officers of the Museum not only exhibit the goods, 
but accept orders for them and send them to the pro¬ 
ducers. Bengal is the home of many famous cottage 
industries: and the establishment of the Commercial 
Museum is destined to have a remarkable effect on 
their development. It is much to be desired that 
other provincial administrations should follow in the wake 
of Bengal. 

In this connection I should like to refer to a very 
important suggestion contained in the following lines of 
the presidential address of the Hon’ble Mr. Manmohandas 
Ramjee at the Tenth Indian Industrial Conference held 
at Madras in 1914— 


“With regard to the development of our trade, I 
am long since of opinion that India should have, if 
not a separate consular service of her own, at least distinct 
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trained Indian assistants to give all necessary infor¬ 
mation regarding Indian produce* and requirements, 
and to give similar information to Indian merchants 
about the requirements of foreign countries.*' 

In the above few lines I have briefly considered 
some only of the various forms of state aid to indus¬ 
tries that are already practised in India, or may bo so 
practised. The work of starting large-scale manufac¬ 
turing industries is of great magnitude and involves 
many difficulties. Such large-scale industries, to he 
successful, must be supported by highly efficient and 
scientifically skilled labour, free and abundant capita), 
remarkable business ability and a ready market. Tn 
order that state aid to industries may be rightly and 
fruitfully applied, labour should be trained and business 
skill create^; technological institutes and commercial 
colleges are urgent desiderata: banking facilities are 
indispensable, and the development of cheap and quick 
means of transport is necessary. The passing of the 
Companies’ Act and the establishment of a Commercial 
College at Bombay are steps in the right direction: 
commercial colleges at other business and university 
centres would be most welcome additions to Indian 
academic institutions. 

But in our enthusiasm for starting large-scale manu¬ 
facturing industries we should not forget our numerous 
cottage industries whose decay, partly owing to the 
pressure of foreign competition, and partly owing to 
greater attractions of other occupations, is a matter of 
grave concern to all interested in the material advance¬ 
ment of the country. But recently the co-operative 
societies have, with commendable zeal, taken upon 
themselves the very necessary duty of resuscitating 
some of these cottage industries by supplying our rural 
artisans with raw materials, buying the finished pro¬ 
ducts and finding a ready market for them. Co-operative 
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efforts in this direction have achieved wonders on the 
Continent; and I am confident that, if they are well 
directed, they will achieve still greater wonders in this 
country. 


CURRENT NOTES 


The event of outstanding interest in the economic 
and financial domain since the issue of our last number 
is the Budget. Possibly it will become an historic 
budget, for it introduces several new principles in tax¬ 
ation. The outstanding feature is the gentle flirtation 
with protection, in the raising of the customs tariff 
to 7J per cent; and especially in the 10 per cent duty 
on sugar, without any countervailing excise duty, such 
as strict free-trade principles demand. The other novel¬ 
ties are the increase and graduation of the income tax ; 
and the imposition of the export duties on tea and 
jute. As Ceylon had already imposed a tea export tax 
at the same rate; and as the tax amounts to less than 
1 pice (or Id in English money) per lb., it cannot be 
said to be likely to damage the Indian trade by favor¬ 
ing China in the world’s markets. Jute, being prac¬ 
tically a national monopoly of Bengal, with no satisfac¬ 
tory substitute, the economic conditions are ideal for 
the imposition of an export tax, which will be almost 
wholly shifted to the foreign consumer. The increase 
of the salt duty to Rs. 1-4 per maund does not, in 
our opinion, place an unjust burden on the poorer classes; 
though this figure ought, we think, to be regarded as 
the maximum rate, except in grave emergency. Higher 
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cotton duties and a higher general tariff, and the pre¬ 
vention of evasion of income tax, should precede any 
further raising of the salt duty. Our real objection to 
the latter proceeds, not from any belief that the present 
rate is oppressive to the consumer, but rather from 
the restrictive effects upon the working and prospec¬ 
ting for superficial mineral deposits caused by the 
regulations necessary to maintain the Government mono¬ 
poly of the salt revenue. It is an antiquated tax, and 
should be removed from the list as soon as the revenue 
can be replaced from one or more of the numerous 
other sources available. 


The formation of the Bengal Economic Association 
at the inaugural meeting in February last, over which His 
Excellency Lord Carmichael presided, is an event which 
augurs well for the progress of economic science in 
India. There are no less than sixteen professors and 
lecturers on economics in Calcutta alone, at the Uni¬ 
versity and the Colleges. Throughout the presidency 
there are many more teachers of the subject; and the 
interest in it is widespread. Tt is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the membership of the Association, which is not 
confined to residents of Bengal, will show a rapid 
increase. Through its Journal, the first number of 
which was published in April, the association has the 
opportunity of doing much to encourage the scientific 
study of the economic conditions of Bengal and the 
neighbouring provinces. We have read with particular 
interest the articles on the Economic Development 
of Japan by Professor Hamilton; on The Moratorium by 
Professor Coyajee, and on Index Numbers by Professor 
T. T. Williams. There is one statement of Professor 
Hamilton’s to which we take exception. He writes:— 
“It is probably true that neither in her art nor be*! 
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literature has Japan shown the highest quality of crea¬ 
tive genius." As regards pictorial art this view is 
surely out of date. Now that the very different canons 
of Japanese art are becoming appreciated in Europe, 
it is being recognized that amongst her artists there 
have been many men of genius. Their names are indeed 
rapidly becoming household words in cultured circles 
of all countries. Professor E. A. Horne’s article on 
the Organization of Economic Research in Rural India 
is full of useful suggestions. 


Mr. \V. H. Moreland has written to us on the subject 
of his article on The Ain-i-Akbari as a base-line for 
Indian Economic History , which appeared in our first 
issue. He finds that the preparation of a critical edition 
of the text of the Ain-i-Akbari is an indispensable 
preliminary to pursuing the subject of Akbari Statistics; 
and “that both English translations are absolutely 
misleading on the revenue-system, owing to ignorance 
of technical terms on the part of the translators, 
lie adds: “On p. 47 of Part 1 of this Journal, I stated 
that, so far as I knew, the identification of Akbari 
parganas with existing administrative areas has still to 
be done, except for certain parts of the United Provinces. 
This statement overlooks the identifications contained in 
the most recent series of District Gazetteers, in which the 
question is dealt with for (I think) each district in the 
Provinces, and which are more readily available to Indian 
students than the works which I mentioned. ” 


The recently concluded examinations for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree have shown in most of the Indian Uni¬ 
versities an increasing number of candidates taking 
economics. In the Allahabad University it is by far the 
most popular of all subjects, English alone, which is 
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compulsory, having a larger number of entries. We 
wish that the standard of the examinations in econo¬ 
mics had been raised as rapidly as the candidates 
multiplied. The standard is highest probably in the 
Calcutta University. From another Indian university, 
which shall be nameless, we have received a few 
gems in the way of answers by candidates who (pre¬ 
sumably) failed. For example, in defining wealth, the 
examiner was told that—“the ‘Fall of Niagra’ did not 
constitute wealth until men came to know of the elec¬ 
tric power it has.' In illustration of the Law of Satiation, 
another wrote—“A man will not continue eating until 
he bursts his stomach.’ What concentrated wisdom! 
Again—“ After the invention of steam (sic) people travelled 
in trains." Another, evidently not a farmer, or the son 
of a farmer, wrote—“ In agriculture the farmer plays a 
passive part. Nature plays the important part. ” These 
were by three different candidates; and is it not mar¬ 
vellous, that college lecturers, sometimes misnamed- 
professors, should ever allow such students to enter 
for degree examinations ? 


The Indian Trade Journal is a weekly publication, issued 
by the Commercial Intelligence Department of India at 
Calcutta, which deserves to be more widely read and con¬ 
sulted. The inland subscription is only Its. 13 per annum; 
and it is worth that price for the numerous references 
contained in every number to other sources of information 
alone. There are few things of interest to India in the 
domain of commerce and industry which escape its 
attention, excepting stock exchange and market prices 
which it leaves to the commercial newspapers. 
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Indian Economics. By H. S. Chatterji, M.a. Calcutta : 8. K. 

Lahiri & Co. 191(3. pp. x, 17.S. Price Us. 2-4. 

Any additions to the distressingly scant literature on Indian 
Economics should, as a rule, he welcome, hut this cannot 
he said unreservedly of the hook under review. The author 
says in his preface ‘‘the time allowed to me being necessarily 
very short to afford such a comprehensive study like Indian 
Economics, I could not avoid many unpardonable mistakes and 
misconceptions.” We are not told, however, wherein lay the 
necessity for so much haste in producing the hook. But haste 
or no haste, there ought to be no room for “ many unpardon¬ 
able mistakes and misconceptions'* in a book obviously meant 
to servo as a college text-book. And “many” is hardly the 
word for the innumerable errors scattered throughout its pages. 
We wonder if the author quite realized that he was writing 
on an important scientific subject, requiring careful and precise 
thinking, with equally careful and precise expression. His 
production at any rate does not show that he did. He forgot 
perhaps that with all the individual freedom that we fortu¬ 
nately enjoy in the 20th century, we are still not at liberty to 
spell words as we like, construct sentences without reference 
to grammar and use the singular or plural number without 
any regard to consistency. One could quote blunders from 
almost every page of the book to illustrate this remark. 

The general plan of the book is substantially the same 
as that adopted by Professor J. N. Sarkar in his “ Economics 
of British India.” There are six main divisions dealing 
respectively with what the author calls, the Geographical 
Factor, the Special Factor, the Political Factor, Production, 
30 
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Consumption, Distribution, and finally Exchange. We are by 
no means certain if this is quite the best plan for a text-book 
on Indian Economics, but apart from this, it seems absurd to 
include Public Finance under Exchange. The main object of 
tho book is apparently to help students preparing for their 
B.A. degrees, and as such the author has tried to cover the 
whole field of Indian Economics in a comparatively short space. 
The inevitable result has been a sketchiness of treatment in 
many parts. The author seems to have read fairly widely, 
but without any attempt at assimilation and independent 
thinking. He quotes freely from all available sources, though 
without references or indeed any acknowledgment--except a 
little note in the preface giving names of authors to whom 
he is chiefly indebted. Often he fails even to use inverted 
commas to indicate quotations—surely the worst of literary 
crimes. No attempt has been made to bring figures up to 
date -the author is sometimes contented with quoting figures 
even the last century as illustrating present conditions. 

Speaking of the economic transition in India Mr. Chatterji 
says “Further recent statistics show that (a) the predomin¬ 
ance of agriculture is losing its importance. Industries are 
growing in a break-neck space (sic) though tho dimensions yet 
achieved need much to be increased. Morrison says that, 
India s capacity to spin and weave has quadrupled in 30 years 
(1880-1909).“ Again: “There are now 33,484 miles of railway 
open for all kinds of traffic in India,*’ but this figure for 
railway mileage is at least four years old. Later on in the 
same connection the author deals with the question of the 
Industrial Revolution in India. We are told “Though the 
Industrial Transition has began (sic) about the year 1860 with 
the establishment of Jute Mills in Calcutta and Cotton Mills 
in Bombay, the Industrial Revolution has began in right 
earnest only a generation before.’* We doubt very much if 
the economic changes through which we are passing can 
appropriately be divided into an Industrial Transition and 
an Industrial Revolution. Speaking of the Pax Britannica 
and its economic effects, the author says, “Increase of popula¬ 
tion and demand for grain from abroad led to the cultivation, 
of more and more lands increasing both rent and its price 
(sic).” The term “price of rent” is new in economic*, and 
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we should like Mr. Chut terji to explain it more fully—/.c. if 
lie really means wliat his words seem to imply. 

The hook as conceived might have been made a handy com¬ 
pendium of useful information. The result of the author's 
bungling is to produce an academic man-trap for unsuspect¬ 
ing students. There is, no doubt, a field for a good hook of 
this kind, with full references, and containing as far as possi¬ 
ble the latest figures, as a sort of guide-book to the study of 
economic facts in India. What is more urgently wanted, 
however, is a work which will explain critically, by taking 
concrete Indian examples, how far economic theory in all its 
branches, as it is understood in the West, requires to he 
modified in the light of Indian conditions. Such a hook can 
best he written by an Indian, hut he who sets about the task 
must know that it cannot he scribbled off in haste. 

Lift Irrigation. By Alfrbd Chatterton. Second Edition. 

Madras: S. A. Natesan A Co. 1015. pp. iv, 35*1. Price 

Its. 2. 

This hook as the title suggests deals with the subject of 
irrigation where the water must he raised by mechanical 
means. It does not discuss canal irrigation where the water 
is put on by flow. Strictly speaking the subject matter of 
the hook, is a “ Discussion of the various mechanical lifts 
for raising water, chiefly from wells.” They may he divided 
according to the source of power as follows:— 

1. Man-power lifts. 

2. Animal-power lifts. 

3. Power pumps, the sources of power being (a) steam, 

(b) electricity, (c) oil, crude or refined, (d) gas 
producer, (e) windmill. 

The hook does not take up the subjects of how the water 
raised is to he applied to the various types of soil, and the 
varying needs of different crops. It seems to he assumed 
that, given the water raised, the ryot will make the most 
economical use of it. Unfortunately the facts are against this 
assumption. Crops may he seen in various parts of India 
seriously injured by an excess of irrigation water. If any¬ 
thing is wrong with the crop the ryot, when he can get it, 
is apt to put on more water; for he thinks water .will take 
the place of cultivation and aeration of the soil. Through 
unwise irrigation much valuable land in India has been made 
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unproductive, and the subject of drainage must be considered 
along with irrigation if agriculture is to prosper in India. 

The book consists largely of papers prepared at various 
times during the last twenty years. It therefore has an 
historical value as showing the development of expert opinion 
with respect to lift irrigation in India. There was a time 
when mechanical means of lifting water were so few and 
expensive that engineers deputed by the Government to 
investigate reported that the ordinary country methods of 
raising water by means of oxen and a leather bag, or iron 
bucket, or Persian wheel, were more elhcient and economical 
than any power plant known. Since then we have learned 
how to increase the capacity of wells, and have worked out 
suitable units for power pumping, so that today the country 
method is one of the most inefficient and expensive known to 
us. The extreme importance of this whole subject causes one 
to marvel that until very recently, so little investigation has 
been carried on in India by either private enterprise or 
Government ; and it is a fact to be noted with pleasure that 
the agricultural engineers in India are now working at the 
various problems of lift irrigation with a great deal of suc¬ 
cess, wells giving half a million gallons a day being not 
uncommon. 

One serious defect in such a book is the using of local 
Indian terms without translating them; and a much more 
Herious defect to the man who buys this book, hoping to get 
help from it to put in a modern pumping plant, is the entire 
absence of diagrams, plans, drawings and illustrations. One 
small plan of a pump and power-source would be of greater 
help than pages of print. 

A farmer who has been for eleven years eagerly looking 
for a suitable power pump for the land he manages informs 
us that this book while it helps him a great deal indirectly, 
and will save him from mistakes, does not tell him in his 
conditions just what he wants to know. We therefore hope 
that, in the very near future, the important points left out 
of this book may be inserted and that the subject matter 
may be brought up to date. There is a great demand for 
accurate information that will enable the Indian cultivator 
to get a .certain amount of water for a given expenditure. 
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The Shull/ of Indian Economics (with a list of hooks and 
official publications on the subject). By N. ^ y/,m 

UMDAR, b.a., B.sc. Bombay: Caxton Works. Frere Hoad, 
pp. *28. Price As. *2. 

Mr. Mnzunular lias .lone well in issi.iiiR in l»uniililel 
form his lecture to the Bombay Students - Brother hood on 
the study of Indian economics. It requires much more than 
a single lecture to do any justice to such a comprehensive 
subject; but Mr. Mazumdar made very good use ol his time, 
for he touched upon a large number of important issues 
which he dealt with in a manner which commends il>elf to 
us for his clarity of thought, and sound knowledge ol econo- 
mics, no less than for his easy and attractive style, lie 
spoke of the importance of the study of economics in India, 
the scope and method of such a study, the resources and 
material available for it and finally of the application of the 
study to the economic development of the country. IIis 
remarks on all these topics, as here reproduced, though not 
exhaustive, are still interesting and often suggestive, and it is 
hoped that he may find time to develops them more fully. 

In conclusion Mr. Mazumdar gave some sound advice to 
his countrymen as to their own responsibilities in the matter 
of India’s economic regeneration. Though the State, ho said, 
can and ought to do much, the people too most shake off 
their old lethargy, and study economics more seriously, mak¬ 
ing use of their knowledge in practical life. This is no doubt 
true, and we hope the astonishing ignorance of economic facts 
and principles which characterises the utterances and writings 
of many of our public men in responsible positions, will not 
long continue to make us look ridiculous in the eyes of com¬ 
petent observers. 

The bibliography of books on Indian economics given at 
the end, though by no means exhaustive, should prove useful 
to students of the subject. 

Currency Organization in India. By Alakh Dhari. Pom bay: 
The Bombay Chronicle Press. 1916. pp. lx, viii, 190 
(including appendices and index). Price Hs. 4-8. 

In spite of a comparatively large literature bearing on the 
subject of Indian Currency, including the final report of the 
recent Royal Commission, it is by no means certain that the 
last word has yet been said on the many moot questions of 
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Indian Finance and Currency. We must expect a revival of 
the controversy as soon as more normal times return. In 
the meantime it behoves the impartial student to arm him¬ 
self with an historical knowledge of the growth of currency 
and financial organization in this country, so that he may the 
better understand the intricate questions involved. 

The present volume aims at presenting an historical 
critical survey of some of the more important aspects of 
the Indian Currency problems. 

The main body of the l»ook was written before the Cham¬ 
berlain Commission made their final report. But in his long 
introduction, running to over sixty pages, the author gives 
a critical resume of the Commission’s report and its chief 
recommendations. He follows generally the same line of 
criticism as was adopted by Sir James Begbie in his note 
of dissent, without bringing forward much in the way of new 
facts or principles to strengthen his arguments. A few obser¬ 
vations, however, deserve notice. Mr. Alakh Dhari states 
that it is “ the impression in this country that every separate 
branch of the Fund.” including the general balance and the 
reserves, has a definite object in view and a specified function 
to perform. He therefore deprecates making any use of 
the Paper Currency Reserve for the purpose of supporting 
exchange. If at any time the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
found insufficient to maintain exchange, he would prefer that 
recourse should be had to liorrowing rather than to encroach-, 
ing on the Paper Currency Reserve. He goes on to say 
(page vi of the Introduction) :—" It may perhaps be a lurking 
fear that the general balances of the Government are liable 
to be put to-uses for which they are not meant— viz., the solu¬ 
tion of exchange difficulties and financial help to the London 
money market—that is at the bottom of the panic which 
prompted a run on the Post Office Savings Banks during the 
last few weeks ? 1 ” We are not at all sure that this statement 
is accurate. Taking into consideration the facts that the 
class of depositors who were mainly responsible for the run 
know next to nothing about Reserves or Balances or even 


exchange, we should have thought that the run on the Savings 
Bank was more probably due to a blind fear of India becoming 
involved in a world-wide war and that this might mean a 
l[8*p*«mb«r, 1914. ED.) ^ 
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wholesale forfeiture of deposits for Government use. Apart 
from this rather immaterial point, however, one may question 
the advisability of definitely lying up the hands of the 
Government at a time of severe crisis in exchange, at which 
time borrowing might ho difficult and expensive. 

As regards the location of reserves and general balances, 
and the sale of council hills, the author's views are substantially 
the same as those so often put forward by Mr do P. Webb of 
Karachi. lie suggests that loans from the Treasury balances 
and the Paper Currency Reserve, should not be confined to 
the Presidency Banks alone. In tin* main body of the book 
the author traces “the rise and fall of the rupee," and 
India’s progress towards a gold currency. The question of 
the gold reserve and the expansion of paper currency arc 
also historically treated, with a wealth of quotations which 
may prove useful to future students of the subject. The con¬ 
cluding chapter headed “the Apple of Discord" deals with a 
large number of topics, including the sale of council bills, 
and sums up briefly what the author calls “the demands ol 
the people of India in matters pertaining to currency, and the 
disposition of the various financial reserves." 

There is hardly anything strikingly new or original in 
the hook, either in the facts, arguments, criticism, or sugges¬ 
tions. But as an historical treatise, and as representing one 
view of the Indian currency question, the “ gold-currency - 
circulation-with-free-gold-mint" view, it will be found useful 
and interesting 

Indian Banking and State Aid. By Al.AKH PHAHI. Allahabad. 

The Leader Press. 1915. pp. 25. 

This small pamphlet contains the reprint of a paper 
contributed by Mr. A lakh Dhari to the ninth session of the 
United Provinces Industrial Conference, held at Gorakhpur 
in April, 1915. There is hardly anything in it which Mr. A lakh 
Dhari has not already said in his bigger book “ Grow th of 
Currency Organization in India”, which we review in the 
present number. After blaming the Government of India for 
its indifference “in the matter of rendering effective help to 
the bankiug and commerce of the country", the author goes 
on to examine the question of the grant of temporary loans 
from the Paper Currency Reserve, as recommended by the 
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recent Royal Commision He next considers the history of 
the general balances, and concludes that “ there has anyhow 
been a heavy withdrawal of money from the capital available 
for the use of the people, and in a country like India, suffer¬ 
ing from a chronic want of cheap capital, such a huge drain 
cannot but retard her economic development.” After quoting 
at length from the report of the Royal Commission on this 
point Mi. Alakh Dhari expresses his approval of the Commis¬ 
sioner’s recommendations, only adding that loans should not 
be confined to Presidency Banks alone, but should be exten¬ 
ded to other first class institutions. This seems reasonable 
enough, and we have no doubt, when the question is taken 
up once again by the Government of India, this suggestion 
will be duly considered. We wish, however, that instead of 
lingering on the well-worn themes of the “lucky borrowers” 
and the “fortunate broker,” Mr. Alakh Dhari had devoted 
himsell to working out questions of more direct practical 
importance, e.q. the average rise in trade demand for accommo¬ 
dation during the busy season; the consequent extent of rise 
in bank rate; the extent to which Government could nor¬ 
mally come to the rescue without running unnecessary risk, 
and so on. Suggestions are much more useful when backed 
up by definite facts and figures. 

Rise and Growth of Bombay Municipal Government. 
By D. E. WaCIIA. Madras: G. A. Natesan and Co. pp. 
viii, 455, iv. Price Rs. 2. 

The slow but steady growth of Local Self Government is 
perhaps the most encouraging sign of political advancement 
in this country, and a history of the movement could not 
fail to be of considerable interest at this time. But it is 
doubtful if a goneral histor}* can !>e written at this stage. 
India is a vast country of which some parts have advanced 
much more than others. Naturally therefore the growth of 
local autonomy has not been either systematic or uniform 
throughout the country. While some parts, especially the 
large presidency towns, enjoy a substantial measure of local 
self government, the smaller towns, and the villages, to some 
extent, are just beginning to feel their way in this direction. 
But even particular histories of the more progressive parts of 
the country should prove useful as guides for the comjMftktively 
backward. We are therefore glad to see that Mr. Waohft- 
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published in book form his series of articles, contributed 
originally in 1901 and 190*2 to the Bombay Municipal Jour¬ 
nal, on the Rise and Growth of Municipal Government in 
the city of Bombay. Mr. Wacha writes with the authority 
of one who has long been inti mat »ly associated with the 
Bombay Corporation as Councillor, and has also been its 
president. Beginning with 179*2, when the first faint attempt 
was made in the direction of municipal government, the 
author goes on in Chapter VI to examine Act 11 of 
1865, which forms the basis of the present constitution in 
most important respects. It was not, however, till 1882, that 
any real measure of genuine self-government was conferred on 
the people of India by the Government of India's Resolution 
of that year, and the genesis of the Bombay Municipal Act 
of 1888, which has been successfully working ever since, 
may he discerned in this Resolution. The history of this 
act is very interesting, especially the strong fight over the 
relations of the Commissioner—the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Corporation—to the Corporation itself ; and much of 
the latter part of the book is devoted to it. Mr. Wacha 
has told the story very well indeed in his well known style. 
In appendix I. Mr. Wacha gives a ‘‘memo of legislation since 
1888 for the amendment of the City of Bombay Municipal Act 
of 1888,” while the remaining two appendices give a state¬ 
ment of income and expenditure from 1867 to 1912. 

At the present time, the Bombay Corporation is admittedly 
one of the best and most efficient of municipal institutions, 
and the “Queen of Cities* owes much of her prosperity 
to the ceaseless activities of her Corporation. A history of 
this institution cannot fail * therefore to be a source of 
inspiration and instruction to all those interested in the 
development of municipal government, and we commend the 
hook to their careful reading. We hope that, if a second 
edition is called for, Mr. Wacha will add to the usefulness of 
the book by bringing it up to date. 

The Industrial Development of Japan. By Bejoy Kumar 
Sarkar, a.b. (Harvard), Professor of History and 
Economics, Central Hindu College, Benares. Benares: 
The Tara Printing Works. 1916. pp. 52. Price As. 6. 

Tha. industrial development of Japan during recent years has 
been so phenomenal as to attract world-wide attention. While 
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the old established countries, such as England, Germany, and 
the U. S. A., have had to recognise in her a serious commercial . 
rival, the comparatively backward ones have found in her 
example an inspiration and a stimulus. We in India have not 
been unaffected by the force of Japanese competition, but our 
chief interest in her lies in carefully watching the course 
of her industrial expansion, so as to derive benefit from 
her example. There can be no doubt that in the 

present stage of its economic development Japan offers a 
closer parallel to the conditions of India than do the 

Western countries. Naturally therefore we can expect to 
learn much by a careful and . critical study of the 

conditions and circumstances of Japanese progress. But in 
order to do this we must possess an accurate and critical 
knowledge of things as they actually were before the indus¬ 
trial era set in, and then follow step by step the exact line 
of progress, taking careful note of all the causes in opera¬ 
tion. Also we must not forget to notice at each step the 
important differences between India and Japan, due to history, 
geographical environment, political position, and a host of other 
factors. It is only by making due allowance for all these 
things that we can learn anything of practical importance 
from Japan s industrial progress. Mere recounting of figures, 
and loud talk about subsidies and protection, can be of little 
use except in diverting attention to subsidiary matters. 

In the pamphlet under review the author seeks to go 
over the entire field of industrial development. Beginning with 
agriculture, which is still the most important industry of 
Japan, supplying occupation to more than 60 p. c. of the popu¬ 
lation, he goes on to consider Forestry and Mining, Fisheries, 
and finally Manufacturing Industries. All this cannot be done 
with any thoroughness within the short space of 50 pages. Mr. 
Sarkar has in fact contented himself generally by giving 
figures, probably from an old issue of the “ Financial and 
Economic Annual of Japan ”—which, by the way, is a highly 
useful publication—without much attempt at analysing them, 


and setting forth the ultimate causes of progress. As it is, * 
he might at least have brought hi^ figures up to date; for it 
is rather misleading in a pamphlet published in 1916 to make 
use of such expressions as “ now ” and ** at present ” when 


the figures that he gives refer in no case to any later- year 
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than 1910. The sources from which the statistics are taken 
are also not i ndicated. Nevertheless we hope the pamphlet 
will he found interesting as giving in brief compass a bird's* 
eye-view of Japan's all. round progress during, say. roughly 
the two decades 1890-1909. 

Speeches of GopaI Krishna (lokhale. Second Edition. Madras: 

G. A. NATESAX A Co. pp. viii. 128(5, xvii. Price Its. 3. 

During the course of a long and strenuous public life, 
characterised throughout by supreme selflessness and purity, 
Mr. Gokhale said and did many things of the greatest abiding 
interest and value. Speaking always with a sense of respon¬ 
sibility, his utterances possess ;i clearness of thought and 
expression, and a moderation of tone, all his own. They are 
therefore eminently worthy of a permanent place in our 
political literature; and we congratulate the enterprising pub- 
lishers on bringing out at a fairly cheap price an exhaustive 
edition, embellished with portraits. 

The book is divided into six parts, with two appendices 
at the end. Tha first part, running to over MOO pages, 
contains all the Council speeches. And as one reads through 
them one cannot help pausing in admiration at the marvellous 
insight, grasp, and power of criticism displayed throughout. 
This is peculiarly true of such of bis speeches as deal with 
economic subjects, amongst which the series of Budget speeches 
from 1902 to 1912, with which the book opens, are particularly 
noteworthy. Although some of the views expressed are still 
matters of controversy, they have a special interest to students 
of political economy, in the strict sense of the term, as repre¬ 
senting the views on Indian Finance of one of the ablest of 
Indian economists. Besides this, the numerous facts and 
proposals presented in a clear and original form are suggestive 
and stimulating, and will l>e of use in this way to a whole 
generation of future reformers. 

Of Gokhale’s other speeches the most important perhaps 
are his Presidential Address to the Benares Congress in 1906, 
and some others on miscellaneous topics collected in Part 
V. Each one of them is marked indelibly by his great love of 
humanity, his large practical wisdom, and his high-souled 
patriotism which refuses to recognise any limits to India’s 
legitimate aspirations under British rule. Also the charm of 
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his style and manner invariably turns to pleasure the reading 
of what might otherwise l>e somewhat dry topics. 

The last part of the book contains the full t6xt of Mr. 
Gokhale's evidence before the Welby Commission of 1897, and 
also the statement which he submitted to the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Decentralization. Roth hear eloquent testimony to 
his wonderful grasp of facts and his great mastery of analysis, 
and are well worth careful study even. now. Appendix B 
contains a full statement of the constitution of tlie Servants 
of India Society founded by Mr. Gokhale in 1905 with head¬ 
quarters at Poona —a remarkable institution, and perhaps the 
greatest of the deceased patriot's material achievements. 

All about the War: the Indian Review War Book. 
Edited by G. A. Nates AM. with an introduction by H. E. 
Lord Penti.and, Governor of Madras. Madras: G. A. Natesan 
and Co. pp. viii. xxiv, 410 and an index. Price Rs. 4. 

There is perhaps no other Indian publication which con¬ 
tains so much information about the war ns the Indian 
lloview War Book. Besides numerous portraits, cartoons, 
maps and diagrams scattered profusely throughout the book, 
there is a large number of highly interesting articles—reprin¬ 
ted mostly from the Indian Review—dealing with various 
aspects of the world war—historical, ethical, military and so 
on. It also contains an examination of the military and 
naval strength of each of the belligerent countries, together 
with short biographical notices of the most prominent 
men in each. 

There are some very interesting articles on the economic 
effects of the war on India. Mr. Alfred Chatterton, Director 
of Industries in the progressive state of Mysore, reviews the 
possibilities of developing Indian industries during the war. He 
is not in favor of starting new enterprizos, but would rather 
“develop those which have passed the experimental stage”. 
Glass bangle making and woollen piece-goods seem to him to 
offer the best opportunities for successful development. We 
entirely agree with him in the view “ that adequate measures 
should be taken to provide for the industrial training of the 
Young Men of India in the country itself. " Professors V. G. 
Kale, Andrew Templeton and Stanley Jevons write on the effects 
of war on the Indian Trade. Professor Jevons suggests that ^ 
quite apart from the war we had come in 1918-14 to “the 
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turn of the tide of trade prosperity*', and there would in 
any case have been a decline in trade and possibly an adverse 
balance. This is an interesting point, and we wish the Professor 
had time to work it up more fully. However, the economic 
aspect is hut one of the many phases of war discussed in the 
pages of this war-encyclopaedia, though unfortunately we cannot 
pause to review them all. We van only say that the book is really 
a useful production and does great credit to Messrs. NuU-san. 
one of the most enterprising of Indian publishing bouses. 


The Anja Samaj. An account of its Onym . 
Activities, iritli a bioy rap hunt sketch oj 
By LAJPAT 1U1. London: Longmans %V 
xxvi, 305. Price Hs. *-*■ 


Doctrines and 
the Founder. 
Co. If* 15. pp. 


Of all the religious movements of the later l?)tli and the enrlx 
•20th centuries, the rise of the Arya Samaj has admittedly been 
the most important. Within a comparatively short period of 
about thirty years the movement has spread throughout India, and 
claimed at the last census no less than almost a .p.arter of a 
million people as its adherents. These figures are the more sign.- 
ficant when we know that a very large majority of those returned 
under this head are educated persons with considerable social 
influence. The movement is not without some economic signifi¬ 
cance. In so far as it marks an advance over the old rigid 
orthodoxy of the Hindu, doing away with the long-established 
caste-system, and other practices which more or less barred the 
way to progress, it is a factor of some importance in the economic 
transition through which we are now passing. The educational, 
philanthropic and social activities of the Samaj, in the way of 
establishing schools, colleges, orphanages, widows' homes, organiz¬ 
ing famine relief, and undertaking conversion and reclamation of 
the depressed classes, have all a distinct economic element in them. 
The book under review written, by one who is not only one of the 
earliest and most active members of the Arya Samaj, lmt is also 
a public man of considerable note, has good claim to be rend by 
all interested in the development and progress of India. It is. we 
believe, the first hook in the English language which attempts to 
present a comprehensive idea of the movement, in all its aspects. 
The chapters dealing with the life of the founder, Swnini Paya- 
nanda, are powerfully written, though betraying at times indica¬ 
tions of hasty patch-work. The illustrations, of which there aie 
ten, and the'bibliography at the end. should add to the usefulness 

of the book. 
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Itn’iew of the Trade of India in 1914-15. Published by 
the Department of Statistics. Calcutta: Superintendent 
Government Printing, India. 1915. pp. ii, 139, vii. Price 
As. 12 . 

The greater part of the year 1914-15 was, as regards 
trade, a period of complete and world-wide dislocation. The 
effect of the declaration of war was immediate and far-reach¬ 
ing on the entire world s trade; and ns India has been definite¬ 
ly joined as a vital link in the international scheme of com¬ 
merce, she could not avoid being profoundly affected. As 
soon, however, as the first shock was exhausted, trade began 
to adapt itself to the new conditions. Gradually a new 
equilibrium has l»een reached, which is in many respects 
entirely different from the old and normal equilibrium. A 
review of the trade during this period is, therefore, a matter 
ol the greatest difficulty, and we must congratulate Mr. 
Findlay bhirras on having accomplished it creditably. 

The review is divided into two parts. Part I contains a 
brief analysis of the extent and direction of India’s foreign 
sea-borne and frontier trade, and of the coasting and inland 
trade. The year is divided into t wo well-defined periods-the 
pre-war period from April to July and the war period from 
August to March. The chief feature of the pre-war period is 
that though trade on the whole was prosperous, yet there was 
a falling off in imports in April, May and July, as compared 
with the corresponding months of the previous year. This 
would seem to indicate that the cycle of trade’ prosperity 
which had commenced after the crisis of 1907-8, had perhaps 
already reached its climax in 1918-14, and there would in 
any case have been a falling oft in trade. This introduces 
a complicating element in an already complex problem; but 
in order to measure the true effect of the war, it is neces¬ 
sary that we should know exactly what weight to attach to 
this factor. Mr. Shirras recognises its presence, but does 
not undertake to calculate what would have been the position 
in view of this consideration if the year had been normal. 
Thus we can only say that of the total decrease in foreign 
sea-borne trade, in the eight months of war from August to 
March, a very large part was due to the prevalence of war 
conditions—as to exactly how large this part is, must remain 
for the present a matter of guess work. Apart from this 
omission, the book is full of the most interesting information! 
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In Chapter 1 the effects of war on imports and exports ol 
merchandise and treasure, and on the balance of trade have 
been analysed, and it is shown that Indian foreign trade 
suffered less than might have been anticipated. Chapter II 
contains an analysis of the figures of trade with certain 
special countries. The most striking point in this chapter 
is the rapid increase in our trade with Java and Japan in 
certain articles. Thus our import of matches from Japan 

nearly doubled during the war-period of 111] 1-15. as com¬ 

pared with the corresponding period of the previous year. 
More remarkable still is the very large increase in l’ilsencr 
beer. Reference is also made in this chapter to some of the 
measures taken by the Government to encourage Indian 

Trade. Chapters III and IV are devoted to a detailed ex¬ 

amination of the trade in some of the principle commodities, 
while chapter V reviews with justifiable satisfaction the rela¬ 
tion between trade and the Indian Currency system. Then 
follow short chapters on Customs, Shipping and Freights. 
Frontier, Coasting and Inland Trade. In the concluding 
chapter is given a very brief resume of the entire report. 

Part II contains a large number of statistical tables 
giving more detailed information concerning nil the matters 
discussed in Part I. Some interesting diagrams have also 
been added. The review is thus an indispensable publication 
for every economist. 
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Elementary Principles oj Economics , together with a short 
sketch of Economic History. By Bichard T. Ely, 

»>h. d., Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Wisconsin and George Ray Wicker. p>. d. Assistant 
Professor of Economics in Dartmouth College. Revised 
and adapted for English Students by L. L. Price, m.a., 
Reader in Economic History in the University of Oxford. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 1915. pp. xi,406. 

As indicated by the title, this is a revision by an 
English economist of a popular American text-book, for the 
use of English students. The revision has been accomplished 
by "occasional variations in phraseology, by the substitution 
of English for A nsrican examples, and by the employment 
of facts and figures which will be more familiar” to 
English readers. For example “corporations” is changed to 
“corporations an 1 companies.” “wheat bread” to “wheaten 
bread,” and “living” to “livelihood.” But “automobile” 
has not been changed to “motor car.” “American” has 
frequently beeu changed to “English” and “America” to 
“England." In some cases statements of a political nature 
which might prove offensive have been omitted or modified. 

But far more important is the use of English figures, to 
illustrate the increment of land values for example ; and 
English illustrations of the localization of industry, of taxes 
etc., which will certainly make the book more real and vitally, 
interesting for English students. At the same time many.. 
American examples have been retained when a parallel Eng- , 
lish example could not be found, or when they would \ ^ 
prove especially instructive. The only extensive change iir M 
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the omission of the chapter on the industrial evolution of 
the United States, and the inclusion of two chapters on Eng- 
lish Economic History, before and after the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution. In these the reviser discusses briefly but clearly the 
Manorial system, the Black Death, the Gilds, and the Mer¬ 
cantile System, the Factory system, the results of Inventions, 
and other changes, Credit. Pauperism, the Factory Laws, 
Trade-Unions, Co-operation. Free Trade, and the influence 
of the English Economists. In the same way a chapter on 
Revenues in the United Kingdom has been substituted for 
that on Revenues in the United States. Many of the lists 
of reference books at the ends of chapters have been omitted. 

We have never seen a book which attempted to cover sc 
much of history, finance, and descriptive economics, as well as 
theory in so small a compass. Under the circumstances it 
is difficult not to be superficial, and we feel that many of the 
points made will be missed or misunderstood by the stud¬ 
ents who are not familiar with the subject. But the book 
is meant to be used under the direction of a teacher who has 
read the fuller text-books ; and in many cases the exposition 
is truly remarkable for its combined brevity and oloamess. 
For example, the section on urban rents. The antagonism 
between the individual and social points of view is empha¬ 
sized and well developed throughout. The book is admira¬ 
bly arranged for its purpose, with brief summaries and series 
of questions at the end of each chapter. A number of the 
questions deal with matters not found in the text, and are 
likely to lead to much bewilderment and irrelevant discus¬ 
sion, if the class is not carefully directed; but they are 
designed to make the students think independently, and are 
well arranged and selected for this purpose. Portions which 
the authors consider of less importance or of greater difficulty 
are printed in smaller type. There are only two diagrams, 
representing diminishing utility and rent, in the large print; 
and three in the small print. The two former represent the 
curves of diminishing utility and diminishing returns almost 
as straight lines, and give no idea of the irregularity of the 
actual phenomena. The diagram illustrating the economic order 
of the consumption of various commodities on page 113 
is particularly useful in teaching. It may also be used to 
prove that the utilities of the marginal expenditures on all ’ 
82 
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commodities tend to be equal; and prices tend to be propor¬ 
tional to marginal utility. Hence the economic importance of 
a commodity, as the authors call it, is determined by its 
marginal utility. The diagram of monopoly value illustrates 
only a special case of decreasing cost of production. 

Especially in India the need of such revisions, to suit 
the requirements of the students of a country different from 
the author’s, is keenly appreciated. We can only hope that 
other authors will realize the importance of thus transform¬ 
ing their books for other lands, and that some will feel the 
desire to render a service to India by having their books 
revised for the use of Indian students. The authors are to 
be complimented on their realization of this need, and the 
reviser on the spirit in which he has undertaken and accom¬ 
plished his work. 

An introduction to the Economic History of England (Yol I. 

The Middle Ages). By E. Lipson, m.a. London : A. & C. 

Black, Ltd. 1915. pp. 560. Price 7s Gd net. 

This book is an extraordinarily unequal production. A very 
cursory inspection suffices to show that there are large tracts 
where the author’s information is thoroughly second rate. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that where the work is origi¬ 
nal, it is often distinctly good. 

The first chapter is the worst in the book. It is really a bald 
and not very able summary of the various theories which have 
from time to time been put forward concerning the origin of the 
Manor. The author contributes nothing of his own, and, worse 
still, does not seem to have grasped the relative importance of 
the conclusions of other people. He fails to make the distinction, 
now long recognised, between the type of Manor prevailing in the 
South and East and that prevailing in the North and West. 
His use of the early codes is very amateurish, his quotations from 
the Gesetze infrequent and uncritical. Some of the statements 
on page 14 are typical of the author’s work. He does not know 
that the Danegeld of 1084 was precisely three times the normal 
figure. Apparently he is very vague as to the significance of 
the word “ hide ” for he starts a calculation by the assumption 
that the value of the “ hide ” approximates to 20s per annum: 
without telling us whether he means the geld hide, or 'the 
customary hide. Has he ever heard of beneficial hidation 7- The 
"same inability to handle his rather complicated materials ‘OTW; 
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through the whole of the second chapter. The author's ideas 
of the Manorial system are hopelessly crude. What possible 
defence can be found for such a statement as the following: 
“ The lord owned the whole estate, but retained only a portion 
of it in his own occupation." What does Mr. Lipson mean by 
the lord’s “ ownership'* ? On page 84 there is a singular 
blunder. A work sine cibo means a work during the performance 
of which no food was provided by the lord. To translate the 
phrase “ at their own cost " is pure nonsense. The same curious 
confusion of thought runs through the discussion on page 37 as 
to villeinage. The author simply does not realise the distinction 
between the legal and the practical view of villeinage. Theoreti¬ 
cally, of course, a villanus was any man who lived in a uill. The 
lawyers declared that all villeins held by servilo tenure: but on 
the other hand it was widely recognised that the villein might 
bo, economically, a very substantial person. To this the lawyer 
had nothing to say: he was concerned merely with the abstract 
question. Hence to take the lawyer's opiniou as to the villein's 
status, privileges and disabilities is the height of folly from the 
economic point of view. Yet this is just what Mr. Lipson tries 
to do. Only less remarkable than the author's series of mistakes 
is his ignorance of difficulties. On page 57 he glibly translates 
the famous aroa per annos passage as though it were the sim¬ 
plest thing in the world. He does not oven support his trans¬ 
lation by argument. Does Mr. Lipson not know that the precise 
meaning of this extremely important passage has been a matter 
of dispute for 25 years, and is still far from being determined? 

But if the early middle ages are obviously not Mr. Lipson's 
ground, it is plain that the biter middle ages have occupied much 
of his thought. From the third chapter onwards, the book 
grows steadily batter. Particularly noteworthy is Mr. Lipson's 
work in connection with town life. He has made frequent and 
excellent use not merely of town records, but also of contempo¬ 
rary songs and poems. His frequent quotations of the actual 
.words of his sources, combined with his apt comments, convey 
to the mind of the reader an extremely vivid impression of the 
social, as well as the economic, life of a mediaeval "town. His 
chapters on the Gild Merchant and the Craft Gilds are deoidedly 
satisfactory : his handling of the complicated questions of Foreign 
Trade is also good. The chapter on Revenue and Exchequer 
is a good working summary, but contains little that is original. 
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It is much to be regretted that Mr. Lipson did not spend 
more time on and devote more apace to, his index. It is a 
meagre seven pages in length, and is altogether dwarfed by a 
pretentious, uncritical, unclassified, list of authorities, occupy¬ 
ing twelve pages. This list, indeed, is such an extraordinary 
omnium gatherum that one is almost tempted to wonder 
whether Mr. Lipson has followed Cervante’s famous recipe. 

The Social Problem By Chahles A. Ellwood, p„. d . Pro- 
v'T °Ti, b0C \ O f 0gy n“ th ~ U,liversit y of Missouri. New 
B, 6d net 80 C °' 1915 ' HP- xii, 25C. Price 


America abounds in professors and chairs of sociology, and 
some of her professors, have attained a considerable interna¬ 
tional reputation, and the collective teaching of the American 
school of sociology has had a vast inlluence on the national 
outlook, which is bound to react on the national character. 
It is a serious and melancholy fact that this influence, taken 
as a whole, is not good. One is almost justified in saying 
that the American sociologists have borrowed irorn the England 
of the early nineteenth century the hedonistic psychology of 
the Benthamite utilitarians, combined this with the scorn of 
moral scruple characteristic of German Heal Holitik, reject¬ 
ing equally the broad humanity of the English school, and 
the spirit of devotion to the State of the German, and sub- 
stituting the gross materialism of the American trust mognate 
or boss politician. Such a description would of course be 
exaggerated, and unfair—but not very exaggerated with respect 
to some of the most prominent and influential leaders of socio¬ 
logical thought, and not grossly unfair. 

The special importance of Professor Ellwood as an American 
sociologist is that from the beginning of his career he has 
consistently withstood the prevailing tendency among his 
colleagues. He rejects the hedonistic assumptions with regard 
to human nature as a basis for sociology, maintaining that 
sociologists must keep abreast of the progress of psychology. 
Against the materialist he vindicates the essentially psychic 
and spiritual nature of the most important social phenomena. 
Professor Ellwood calls upon his students to go back to 
Comte, to regard the development of character as the crux 
of the social problem, and asserts the lines of development 
necessary to be the predominance of intelligence Over mere. 
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instinct, and of altruistic over egoistic impulses; and sup¬ 
plementary to these, the increase of personal and social effi¬ 
ciency. 

As Professor Ell wood refrains from attacking, from denounc¬ 
ing and from exposing the doctrines that he desires to 
combat, there is a certain lack of " bite ” about his writing 
which diminishes its interest for English readers unacquainted 
with American writers of the hedonistic-materialist -lica! 
Politik school. But it is doubtless Professor Ell wood's aim 
in some measure to replace and supersede the University 
text-books produced by that school, and thus to bring a more 
healthy moral influence to bear on the American student of 
sociology. In this effort we heartily wish him the greatest 
possible success. 

Food Economy in War Time. By T. B. Wool), Drapers Pro¬ 
fessor of Agriculture and F. G. IIOPKIN8, Professor of 
Biochemistry. Cambridge: The University Press. 1915. 
pp. 35. Price 6 d net. 

Much less attention has been given to the investigation 
of consumption of wealth than to the theory and technique 
of production. Expenditure on food forms so large a part of 
the total cost of living incurred by a great majority of the 
population that the study of how to maintain efficiency with 
the least expenditure needed to maintain a certain standard 
of pleasantness or tastiness is of the utmost importance in 
every country, and not only in time of war. The authors 
point out that food has two distinct functions: (1) to serve 
as a source of power, (2) to act as material for the repair 
of the bodily tissues after the wear and tear which they 
daily suffer. For the former purpose the value of food can 
be reduced to its heat-producing power, which is the same 
whether it be oxidized by the physiological processes of the 
body, or be actually burnt in the air. The following very 
interesting table is given of the fuel . value required by the 
average man following different occupations :— 

Heat uuits (calorics) 
per diem. 

Sedentary occupations ... 2,500 

Light muscular work ... 3,000 

Medium muscular work ... 8,500 

Heavy muscular work ... 4,000 or more. 
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The relative efficiency of various foods, which have been 
frequently subjected to chemical analysis and heat producing 
tests, considered in the light of their content of starchy (heat 

producing) constituents and of their protein (flesh forming) 

material. The current English retail prices (of about a year 
ago) are next used to determine by calculation the cost of 
1,000 calories (heat units), and of 1 lb of protein, as pro¬ 
vided by each of some 80 or 90 different kinds of food. 

The different classes of foods are then considered separately 
from many points of view ; and the cheapness of certain foods 
relatively to feeding efficiency is emphasized. The appropriate 
combination of foods to form a well balanced diet is explained 
and family budgets of food expenditure are worked out. 

Although the book refers wholly to English conditions it is 
of interest in other countries because of its clear statement 
of the principles on which the economical consumption of food 
must everywhere be based. In India the foodstuffs consumed 
by the mass of the population are mostly different from those 
widoly consumed in Europe. The Indian foods have, however, 
all been chemically analysed, and it should be possible with no 
great labor, to apply the methods of this interesting pamphlet 
to evaluate the most efficient family budgets for the expen¬ 
diture of different classes on their food. 

The Economics of War and Conquest. By J. H. Jones, M.A. 

London : P. S. King & Son. 1915. pp. 160. Price 8s 

6 d net. , 

This little book is the substance of a series of Jectures 
delivered in Glasgow by the University lecturer on Social 
Economics during the winter of 1914-5, upon the economic 
doctrines contained in Mr. Norman Angell's books 11 Europe’s 
Great Illusion" and ‘‘The Foundations of International Polity.” 
Mr. Jones tells us that when he undertook to deliver these 
lectures he was quite prepared to find Mr. Angell’s case irre¬ 
futable, and that it was a real disappointment to him to find 
himself unable to accept the majority of Mr. Angell’s doctrines, 
and quite out of sympathy with his methods of reasoning. 

The value which will be put upon Mr. Jones’ work 
will depend very much on the extent to which we regard 
Mr. Norman .Angell’s economic fallacies as injurious or dan¬ 
gerous. 'Mr. Jones does his work in a fairly efficient and 
Vorkmanlike manner. He is, what Mr. Norman Angell tin- 
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fortunately is not, a trained economist. And if only this 
book could have been published immediately after “ Europe's 
Great Illusion, " it would have been most timely and valuable. 
Coming as it does after the outbreak of the great war. which 
has in the minds of ordinary readers discredited Mr. Xorman 
Angell's theories oven to a greater extent than they deserve, 
a book written from the other point of view, that of selecting 
and emphasizing as much as is sound and true in Mr. Angell’s 
writings, would perhaps he more timely. Not that Mr. Jones 
fails altogether to indicate what is sound—the difYerence in 
treatment which is here suggested as desirable, is in the dis¬ 
tribution of space and emphasis. 

We have said that Mr. Jones is a trained economist, and 
has done his work in a fairly workmanlike and efficient man¬ 
ner. To that enconium we must add two points of criticism. 
Firstly, it is notable that one of the first publications issued 
by the “Garton Foundation" created to further investigate Mr. 
Norman Angell's views, was a masterly examination of that 
portion of "Europe’s Great Illusion" which made the greatest 
impression in England at the time of publication, i.e. the 
pages that attempted to show that the receipt of the war in¬ 
demnity after the Franco-Prussian War not only did not 
benefit Germany economically, but was actually more injurious 
than the payment of the indemnity was to France. This 
view is shown by the Garton Foundation pamphlet to he en¬ 
tirely mistaken. Mr. Jones makes no reference to this publi¬ 
cation, which should have been of great use to him. 

Secondly, Mr. Jones' training as an economist has been on 
conventional lines, and he works on conventional lines at pro¬ 
blems which demand a bolder and more original treatment. 
He attempts to deal with the real cost of international war 
by adding up figures of goods and services reckoned in millions 
sterling. Underlying all such efforts there is the assump¬ 
tion that £1 worth of goods A equals 4.*1 worth of goods IS , or of 
services C. The assumption has a certain truth, but an ex¬ 
tremely limited truth ; and when we come to bed-rock facts 
of national existence, methods of analysis and of collection 
and grouping of facts which deal with sustenance values and 
units of energies, without any such money equation, are 
necessary, to say nothing of an appreciation of more intan¬ 
gible but even more vital aspects of national life as the 
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spiritual attitude of the nation, and its development, by 
organisation, of an effective common will. 

It is rather curious that between his first three chapters, 
and his last three, all six of these being devoted to Mr. 

Norman Angell, Mr. Jones inserts a central chapter on the 

“Immediate Financial Effects of the War.” This chapter is 

the most interesting in the book, but its insertion makes 

the book as a whole appear disjointed. 

The Law of Contraband of War. By H. Reason Pyke. Oxford : 

The Clarendon Press, pp. xxxii, 814. Price 12s 6d net. 

The text of this book was in print before Sir Samuel Evans 
delivered his judgement in The Kim and other Ships (1915) 
p. 215 and before his publication of the United States note 
of November 5th, 1915, which raised difficult questions as to the 
exercise of the right of search and the nature of evidence 
receivable in Prize cases. Mr. Pyke has given in his preface 
a very clear summary of the points decided by Sir Samuel 
Evans but has not done more than refer to the United States 
note. His book is to that extent imperfect, though, 
with new questions of International law arising almost every 
day, it is hardly fair to blame him for that. He probably 
thought that it would hardly be worth while to examine the 
objections put forward by the United States until the answer 
of the Allies was forthcoming; and that, if he had waited for 
it, some other question would probably have arisen in the 
meantime. 

The book before us gives a very instructive history of 
the doctrine of contraband and a lucid exposition of the 
principles upon which it has been applied. The former is 
in our opinion the more valuable portion of the book. Be¬ 
ginning with the Papal prohibitions against supplying the 
infidel with materials for war, the rule gradually grew up that 
a belligerent is entitled to prevent neutrals from aiding his 
enemy by selling to the latter articles susceptible of use in 
war, but that he cannot, apart from express convention, expect 
that the Government of a neutral state shall give him assistance 
in stopping the trade. He must stop it himself if he can. 
Mr. Pyke shows that at one time it seemed likely that another, 
rule would prevail and that a neutral Government would be 
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bound to prevent its subjects from selling materials of war 
to either belligerent. Such a eon ten lion was indeed put forward 
by Prussia in the war of 1870 and has been advanced by 
German sympathisers in the United States during the present 
war, though not, apparently, with any great hope of success. 
Another and a more acute difference of opinion prevailed with 
regard to conditional contraband. The distinction between 
things useful only for war and articles which could be applied 
either to peaceful or warlike purpose was recognised by 
Grotius, who held that though articles ol the latter kind 
{res ancipitis usus) might lawfully be captured, they should 
either be paid for or restored to the owner when it was no 
longer necessary to prevent them from reaching the enemy. 
The English practice of pre-emption which Mr. Pvke states to 
have been applied during the present war, is in harmony 
with the rules laid down by Grotius though it has been 
attacked by a certain school of continental jurists who hold 
that the doctrine of conditional contraband is wrong. The 
rejection of the doctrine has in practice had the elfect of 
inducing continental nations to extend their list of absolute 
contraband and thus to treat neutral traders with more 
harshness than did the English and American Prize courts. 
A comparison of the contraband lists of all the belligerents in 
the present war, (see the Journal of Comparative Legislation, 
new series No. XXXIII : pp. 225, et seq.) shows, however, that 
the principle ol conditional contraband is now fully accepted. 

Mr. Pyke explains very clearly the doctrine of continuous 
voyage and continuous transport with relation to contraband 
and points out that the lirst case of the kind was decided 
by the French Prize Courts in 1855, and not, as is generally 
supposed, by those of the United States, though the latter appear 
to have arrived at the same conclusion independently of the 
French decision, and a much earlier decision of the American 
Courts (The Commereen decided in 1810) shows that they were 
quite ready thus to apply the rule if occasion had arisen. 

Mr. Pyke’s exposition of the principles upon which the 
doctrine of contraband has been applied is useful for the 
purpose of enabling the reader to understand the points now 
at issue between the United Kingdom and the United States, 
but the points themselves are new, arising out of new condi¬ 
tions, and cannot be solved by an appeal to precedent and as 
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we have already said, Mr. Pyke does not attempt a detailed 
examination of them. 

English Railways , their Development and their Relation to 
the State. By Edward Cleveland-Stevens, m.a. 

London: George Routledge A Sons. 1915. pp. xvi, 852. 

Price 6*. net . 

This hook describes in detail the continuous process of 
amalgamation, up to the year 1900, which has resulted in the 
present railway system of England. The author is the Shaw 
Research Student of the London School of Economics, and his 
study of the question was carried on in a special library 
collected there for the purpose of railway research—the Acworth 
Transport Collection. He seems to have read all the autho¬ 
rities on the subject, official and non-official, with patience, 
care and judgment, and has produced a really valuable work, 
which will, we think, l»e found indispensable by every student 
of English Railway History. Mr. Cleveland-Stevens goes 
back to the earliest beginning of railway construction in 
England, and traces step by step the whole movement of 
consolidation in its external aspect— i.e., in its relation to 
railway communication in general, to the views of Parliament 
and of the public, and also to Parliamentary control. 

The first instance of railway amalgamation is to be found 
in the union of the Wigan Branch Railway Company with the 
Wigan and Preston Railway Company. This occurred in 
1831 and proved advantageous. In 184G—the central year 
of a most critical period in railway history--no less than 
272 railway Acts were passed, including twenty acts for 
amalgamation and nineteen for purchases and leases. It was 

about this time that George Hudson—the " Railway King”_ 

came to the front. He appears as the leading figure in 
the dramatic happenings of this eventful period - 1840-53 — 
in the history of English railways. During this period 
too were first appointee! a number of Parliamentary com¬ 
mittees to investigate the question of amalgamation, for the 
process began to be viewed with some apprehension as a 
means of creating monopoly. James Morrison urged strong¬ 
ly the establishment of state control, for he held that “ rail¬ 
roads must naturally be a monopoly.” In 1844 Gladstone 
sought to give the state a direct control but failed, the Act 
eventually passed being but a “ mutilated offspring ” of his 
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original bill. In 1816 Parliament attempted to establish a 
permanent controlling hotly for railway matters, hut not with 
much effect, and in 1817 came the great " railway crisis 
resulting in an entire suspension «>l railway promotion tor 
more than five years. Cardwell's Committee of 18;>3 which 
prohibited amalgamation except in minor or special cases 
“ marks the change from the complaisance «>t the forties to 
the hostility with which amalgamation has since then been 
generally viewed/' hut practically its recommendations had little 
effect; consolidation, though on smaller scale, still went on till 
1871. In 1872. however, »»i K amalgamation proposals were put 
forward, which were ultimately all refused. The Act ol 1873, 
based on a parliamentary inquiry into the schemes ol the pre¬ 
vious year, established a Railway Commission “ to improve the 
machinery by which complaints against railways were re¬ 
dressed”. The Commission, however, was at first only tempo¬ 
rary and did not become of any grevl importance till it was 
made permanent by Acts of' 1888 and 1891. Some big con¬ 
solidations took place hutwei*» 1871 and 1900, notably in the 
South-West and South-Eisl of England. lu 1900 the posi¬ 
tion was this. England had a fairly comprehensive railway 
system, controlled practically by cloven companies. Mr. 
Cleveland-Stevens is inclined to think that the effect ot consoli¬ 
dation has generally been to reduce charges, and that any 
further reduction in the numl>er of companies is likely to 
have beneficial results. 

In a concluding chapter lie touches on the question of na¬ 
tionalization. The process of consolidation of railway owner¬ 
ship and working is by no means complete yet and as 
further concentration takes place, it will become easier, and 
more necessary—perhaps inevitable —finally to amalgamate all 
the companies into one state-system. He is doubtful, however, 
if nationalization can be possible under the present parliamen¬ 
tary system of government. He believes that an independent 
Railway Board, if it could be brought into existence, would 
provide the best solution of the problem. In most parts of 
the book, however, the author is content with the presentation 
of facts* avoiding comment as far as possible. The chief value 
of the book therefore, lies in its convenience as a reference 
book; and as such we have no doubt that it will be found 
useful by students of railway economics. We are glad to 
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note that, it has been approved as a thesis for the degree 
of Doctor of Science (Economics) in the University of London. 

Hie Principles of Rural Credits. By James B. Morman, a.M. 
With an Introduction by John Lee Coutler, l>h. d. New 
Xork: The Macmillan Company. 1915. pp. 296. Price 
5s. 6 cl. net. 

I his excellent little book is one of the best in “ The Rural 
Science Series. " It deals with the methods of financing 
successfully the class of men who have always and everywhere 
to borrow, viz., the agriculturist farmers. The subject is of 
general interest and has recently attracted considerable public 
attention in. the United States of Amorica-so much so that 
Congress appointed a Commission known as the United States 
Commission on Rural Credits. The Repnt of this Commis- 
sion has been published in an immense volume 1 crammed full 
of authoritative papers and documents, which is, however, 
beyond , the reach of the average citizen, because of its limited 
issue. To popularise the contents of this Document Mr. 
Morman has compiled this little volume on “The Principles 
of Rural Credits." In it the author sets before the American 
people the most reliable information on the subject of “ rural 
credits' that is available, in order that a sound system of 
credit may be established in America for all classes of American 
farmers. Hence the book naturally falls into two parts: the 
first part to set forth the information, tho second part to 
show how it may lie applied in formulating a credit system 
for American farmers. 

The first part, dealing with tho methods of financing farmers 
in European countries gives us a most lucid treatment of the 
Continental Co-operative theories and practices. In the first 
four chapters of the first part the author traces the origin 
of the short term personal credit system to the efforts of 
Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch whose theories and principles 
are fully examined and explained; and then the different ways 
adopted by European farmers to provide themselves with 
personal credit, as well as the methods of supplying Govern¬ 
ment aid, are carefully reviewed. The remaining chapters 
of the first part are devoted to a description of the system of 
Co-operative , and Non-Co-operative Farm Mortgage, or the 
Long-time Credit systems of the Continent. Notwithstanding 
their importance, advantages and merits, the Co-operative 

1 SoMte Document No. 214, Sixty-third Congreen First Session. 
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Farm Mortgage Associations or the “ Ijandsehaften. “ as institu¬ 
tions operated l>v and in behalf of farmers for financing their 
industry on a long-time basis, have practically been limited to 
Germany in their field of operations. Resides the successful 
means German farmers have adopted for promoting Co-opera¬ 
tive Mortgage Credit, various non-co-operative (sometimes 
state-endowed) mortgage hanking institutions in many European 
countries have aided the development of agriculture by granting 
long-time loans on farm probities. The methods practised 
by these hanking institutions are therefore reviewed at length 
in chapters VI and VII of the hook. 

In the second part of the hook the author gives us a con¬ 
structive credit system for American farmers based on the 
experiences of European countries. He advocates-(1) the 
organization of farmers into co-operative societies with the 
help of State laws, (*2) protection of farmers against usurious 
conditions, (3) State long-time loans on first mortgage at 
reasonable rates of interest. (4) the adoption of a more 
rational and less expensive system of land registration, and (5) 
an educational propaganda by the V. S. A. Government on the 
principles of agricultural co- 0 |>eration and on the proper use 
of credit. 

Though Mr. Morman has designed his hook for American 
readers, we think it will also he of considerable interest to 
the general reader and particularly to the Indian co-operator 
to whose library it would prove to he a valuable addition. 
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The Hon’ble Sir FRANCIS .1. E. SPRING 
K.C.I.E., M.I.C.E., M.I.Mrch.E. 

CHAIRMAN, MADRAS PORT TRUST 

Having served on the Special Committee appointed 
three years ago by the Patron (His Excellency the 
Viceroy) to enquire into and report on the affairs of the 
Indian Institute of Science, and since the conclusion 
of that enquiry having been a Member of its Council, 
and only recently resigned therefrom, the writer is in 
an exceptionally favourable position for offering to the 
public a true report—in correction of certain ill-in¬ 
formed reports that have appeared in the press—of the 
progress and aims of the Institute and of the reasons 
for the making of certain recent changes in its personnel, 
the wisdom of which has been questioned in some 
quarters. Were he to attempt to tell the whole story 
of the Institute’s origin and aims the writer would 
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find it easiest to quote in full the Government of India 
Home Department Resolution No. 434-448, dated Simla 
the 27th May, 1906, as well as the ‘ Vesting Order 1 and 
other documents thereto appended, including the 
Scheme for the Administration and Management of 
the properties and funds of the Institute. Instead of 
quoting documents occupying some twenty quarto printed 
pages of the Institutes records, it must suffice here 
briefly to state that in the year 1898, on the initiative 
of the late Mr. Jamsetjee Nusservanjee Tata, a public- 
spirited and far-seeing merchant prince of Bombay, the 
scheme of the Institute grew by degrees into its present 
form, the Tata estate providing about a lakh and a quarter 
annually out of the Rs. 2-66 lakhs per annum that have 
since been found to be necessary for the ordinary 
working expenses of the Institute even in its present 
stage of development. The 371 acres of land at Hebbal, 
near Bangalore, on which the buildings of the Institute 
now stand were made over free to the Governor-General 
in Council by his Highness the Maharajah of Mysore 
on the 14th December 1907, for exclusive management 
and free jurisdiction so long as such lands should 
be used for the purpose for which they were assigned. 
The management of the Institute vests in 

(1) The Patron and Vice-patrons : His Excellency 
the Viceroy of India ex-officio patron, and the 
Heads of Local Governments for the time 
being ex-officio vice-patrons. 

(2) The Court of Visitors: some 40 or 60 persons, 
appointed in groups of 1 to 10 as representing 
various interests, and holding office for five. 
years. 



council: of about 12 members,- forming 
the actual executive governing body of the 
Institute, each member bolding office for three 
? ear8 - ' 
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(4) A Senate: consisting of the Institutes educa¬ 
tionalists. 

The administration of the Tata properties in Bombay, 
from which nearly half of the Institute s present in¬ 
come is derived, is vested in a Board of Management 
consisting of the Collector of Bombay, a representative 
of the sons of the late Mr. J. N. Tata, and a merchant 
of high standing to be nominated by the Government of 
Bombay and resident there. The Court of Visitors 
being an inconveniently large and scattered body of 
persons, is represented for business purposes by a Stan¬ 
ding Committee of four, nominated respectively by the 
Patron, the Governments of India and of Mysore and 
the Tata sons or descendants. The Standing Com¬ 
mittee controls all proposed extraordinary expenditure 
over and above the usual budgetted recurring expendi¬ 
ture, advising the Patron thereon, who in his turn 
sanctions or disallows it. The Director of the Insti¬ 
tute—who may or may not hold a professorial chair 
acts as its Recorder and has charge of all its documents 
other than those appertaining to the Bombay proper¬ 
ties. He also is the medium of communication be¬ 
tween the Council and the Senate, between the Council 
and the Patron or Vice-Patrons, between the Council 
and the Court of Visitors and between the Court of 
Visitors and the Patron. The Standing Committee of the 
Court of Visitors may also communicate directly with 
the Patron. Subject to review by the Council the 
Senate has charge of the general regulation of teaching 
and research, within the Institute, and may report to 
the Council, or through the Council to the Patron, Vice- 
Patrons or Court of Visitors, upon any matter con¬ 
nected with such teaching and research. 

It would be out of place in such an article as this 
to attempt to explain in any elaborate detail the scheme 
of the Institute, its finances and its history. All this 
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has been done very thoroughly already by its first 
Director, Dr. Morris W. Travers, d.sc., f.r.s., in his 
first annual Report to the Council dated the 14th July 
1910. The Scheme had previously been reported on 
twice, once by the late Professor Sir William Ramsay of 
University College, London, in or about the year 1899, and 
again in 1901, by Professor Masson of Melbourne and 
Lt-Col. Clibborn, r.e., Principal of Roorkee College. 
But as, on both of these occasions, the financial resources 
available for building and for working were believed by 
the reporters to be considerably smaller than later has 
proved to be the case, comparatively little interest now 
attaches to these earlier essays. As regards the intended 
scope and aims of the Institute the original proposal 
of Mr. J. N. Tata, which came before the Government 
of India in 1899, was that it should be “ an Imperial 
leaching University, destined to promote original inves¬ 
tigations in all branches of learning and to utilise them 
for the benefit of India, and empowered to confer 
degrees on Indian graduates who completed their studies 
with credit, and to select the best students for further 
training in Europe and America”. According to the 
original plan, the subjects proposed for research were 
to be distributed amongst three departments:— 

(1) A Scientific and Technical Department, em¬ 
bracing Physics and all branches of Chemis¬ 
try including its applications to Agriculture, 
Arts and Industry ; * 


(2) A Medical Department, dealing with Bacteri¬ 
ology, Hygiene, and Physiological and Bacteri¬ 
ological Chemistry; and 

(3) A Philosophical and Educational Department ?m 

including methods of Education, Ethics a ti£T 
Psychology, Indian History and Archaaql^ 
Statistics and Economics - and 0c 
Philology, . rr 
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However, for giving effect to so ambitions a scheme 
the funds at the time in sight proved to he utterly 
inadequate. 

In his turn Professor Ramsay contemplated not 
only the teaching of general Chemistry, Engineering 
Technology, Electric Technology, combined with General 
Physics and Industrial Bacteriology, but also the 
development of new industries by means of experi¬ 
mental works to be started in connection with the 
Institute by the members of the teaching staff assisted 
by the students. Government, however, as then (the 
writer thinks ill-) advised, was of opinion that “ the 
idea of combining in one institution, and entrusting 
to a single staff of professors, both the teaching 
of science and the experimental development of new 
industries was open to the obvious criticism that these 
two objects were in no, way connected with one 
another, and might indeed be regarded as almost 
irreconcilable ”, inasmuch as “ the former requires the 
speculative faculties of the student” while ‘‘the latter 
depends for its success on the practical instincts of 
the man of business ”. Government therefore called 
upon the Masson-Clibborn Committee to draw up a 
less ambitious scheme more in keeping with the then 
financial conditions, and they in their turn, in due 
course, putting aside as impracticable Sir William 
Ramsay s proposal that the Institute should attempt 
to found and develop new industries, recommended 
that it should devote itself “to experimental science, 
and should aim at training students in experimental 
methods, carrying on original research, and discharging 
the functions of an accepted authority and reference 
on all scientific problems arising within its own do¬ 
main ”. They contemplated an expenditure of only 
about Rs. 6i lakhs on buildings and Rs. li lakhs per 
annum on working expenses. 
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However the whole aspect of affairs changed when 
the Mysore Government generously promised Rs. 30,000 
per annum, subsequently raised to Rs. 50,000, and the 
Government of India promised Rs. 87,500 per annum 
potentially rising to Rs. 1,50,000, thus, with the 
Rs. 1,25,000 from the Bombay properties, making avail¬ 
able for the working of the Institute an income of 
Rs. 2,62,500 as compared with the Rs. 1,75,000 which 
was all that had been contemplated by Sir William 
Ramsay. For initial or capital expenditure Rs. 5,00,000 
were contributed by the Government of Mysore, Rs. 
2,50,000 by the Government of India and Rs. 1,50,000 
by the Government of Madras. Thus it became pos¬ 
sible, after eight years of talking, to make a start; and 
things began to move when at the end of 1906 Dr. 
Morris W. Travers, d.sc., f.r.s., Professor of Chemistry 
at the University College, .Bristol, was appointed to 
be the first Director. Being a man of quite excep¬ 
tional zeal, versatile ability and devotion to duty 
as well as of an extraordinarily strong personality 
with immense driving power, Dr. Travers soon had a 
teaching scheme drawn up, plans and estimates ready, 
and the work of construction well in hand, and by the 
middle of the year 1910 was in a position to write his 
first annual report. 


Meanwhile a certain amount of delay had occurred 
before the Council was adequately constituted; and in 
the interim, between March 1908 and May 1909, -the 
business was carried on by a certain Provisional' 
Committee and, during the year from May. 1909 to 
May 1910, by a part only of the regular Council which 
was not completely constituted until the last nanredg 
month. By this time it had become clear to all caH-*^ 
cerned that the available income—then weU;tlbelr~ 
three lakhs per annum—as well as the availtfbW -Si 
would be quite inadequate for giving—effect tc. 

■ 

* * * 
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original intention of Mr. J. N. Tata that the Institute 
should include a Medical Department and a Philoso¬ 
phical Department, in addition to its Scientific and 
Technical Departments. The new Director's scheme 
therefore, accepted duly hv the Council, provided for 
six interdependent departments forming jointly a 
Faculty of Pure and Applied Science. It was on this 
basis that, as time went on, successive plans for the 
buildings and designs for their equipment, and succes¬ 
sive estimates of the capital and working outlay were 
framed ; and so it came to pass, partly owing to early 
lack of knowledge of local working conditions, but 
chiefly to its not having at first been realised that a 
certain standard of construction and of equipment 
would be needed for proper teaching—that the cons¬ 
truction estimates rose from the OJ lakhs contemplated 
by the Clibborn Committee through the 12-lakh esti¬ 
mate laid before the Provisional Committee in 1908, to 
an estimate amounting to 19 lakhs submitted to the 
Council by the Director near the end of 1909. Dr. 
Travers showed that, in order to meet this unexpected¬ 
ly large capital outlay, the savings on the annual in¬ 
come in the earlier years, added to the sums that had 
been specially provided for capital expenditure, might 
be expected to suffice for the provision of 18 lakhs 
towards the 19 estimated at that time as the probable 
cost of the buildings and their equipment. 

The buildings then estimated, and since—with the 
exception of the library and some of the smaller stall 
quarters—brought practically to completion, consist of 
(aj the great central double-storey block to contain the 
library of the Institute, its Council room and offices, 
and accommodation for two Departments ; (b) laborato¬ 
ries of General, Organic and Applied Chemistry, and 
Electricity; (c) 36 units of quarters for students with 
mess rooms, store rooms and kitchen; (d) houses for 
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the resident staff; and (e) Gardens, roads, water supply, 
gas, electricity and sanitation. For the purposes of 
the present article it may suffice to say that, with the 
aid of a further grant of 4 lakhs made in September 
1915 by the Government of India, the sum of just over 
22 £ lakhs had been allotted to capital account by th6 
end of the year 1915-16—roughly as follows :— 


(a) 

Central building and its equipment (unfinished, another 

Rs. 


2 £ lakhs yet to be spent on it) 

... 5,01,000 

l b) 

Laboratories, equipped. 

... 7,37,000 

(c) 

Students’ quarters 

... 1,75,000 

(d) 

Staff quarters 

... 4,69,000 

(0 

Everything else 

... 2,91,000 


Total 

22,53,000 


Now there has been a great deal of captious ■criti¬ 
cism of this capital expenditure which has been 
characterised as wasteful and extravagant. But in the 
belief that he is entitled to a hearing on this point 
the writer ventures to deny in a general way the 
justice of these criticisms. Even if—as seems proba¬ 
ble—the completed buildings will have cost Rs. 25- 
lakhs, or say 4*170,000, by the time they are finished, 
reference to the statistics of the cost of similar insti¬ 
tutions and colleges, having like aims, in England 
and America will be found to show hat the sum in 


question is very far from being abnormally large. Dtir-. 
ing the sitting of the “ Special Committee ” in 1918 
the writer analysed the cost of the buildings carefully, J 
comparing them with more or less similar work dotf^ 
by himself and others, and he can say with confidence 
that, in unit cost—that is in cost per sq. ft. of plinth 
or per cubic ft. of all-over volume—the buildings are nbt ; ^ 
of an extravagant character. It may of course be 
claimed that houses which cost 72, 58, 48, 40 
even 38 thousand rupees are somewhat ex 
houses to build for professors with s 
from Rs. 2,500 down to Rs. 1,200 per 
may be true enough, from the I 
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houses intended for a number of successive occupants, 
each with a one to five-year tenure; but here we have 
to provide for people intending to spend more or less 
a lifelong career on the spot, and the writer is not 
prepared, knowing every room of each of the houses, 
to say that, except perhaps the two first of them, they 
have been built on an extravagant scale. Certainly the 
laboratories are not either built or equipped extravagant¬ 
ly. The writer makes no pretence to be an expert in 
laboratories, but as it happens it once fell to his lot to 
advise a home university in regard to them, and to 
have seen the buildings later when built and equipped, 
and he would express the opinion, in all modesty, that the 
laboratories and their equipment of the Indian Institute 
of Science are, certainly, not on an extravagant scale. 
The central library, now approaching completion, estima¬ 
ted to cost when finished Rs. 7,53,000, or complete 
with all equipment Rs.8,87,000, will be a line building 
enough—and why shouldn't it be ? But, for its class, it 
is not an extravagant building. Do the critics propose 
that a structure of the sort, intended to house the chief 
scientific library of India for generations to come, should 
be built of mud bricks with a palm-leaf roof, or what? 
The students ’ quarters are quite adequately adapted 
for their purpose and very far at the same time from 
being extravagant. However, there are some people 
who make a perfect fetish of the Estimate , seeming 
in a sloppy, unthinking kind of way to assume that the 
man who made it was possessed of some superior and 
esoteric knowledge, and especially that he knew better 
than the subsequent constructor what the work was 
going to cost. The worst of making a fetish of the 
estimate is that, once blamed for exceeding it, the 
estimator will be liable—poor human nature being what 
it is—to take very good care not to do so again, by the 
simple device of making his future estimate big enough 
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more than to cover his lack of prophetic intuition; and 
thus, in the long run, the effect will be that the cost 
of works will always have a tendency to rise. In view 
of these considerations the writer does not propose here 
adversely to criticise the excess, in the case of the 
Indian Institute of Science, of the actual cost of the 
works as executed over their supposed cost as estima¬ 
ted. All that he finds for criticism is the fact that 
two or possibly three of the houses have perhaps been 
built more expensively—that is more roomy—than is 
usual in the case of the residences of Indian officials 


of corresponding salaries. 

Having said all that he intends to say in the matter 
of the criticism so often applied to the Institute to 
the effect that its buildings have been conceived on 
a wasteful scale the writer proposes to review certain 
recent appointments to fill the places of Dr. Travers 
and Professor Rudolf who resigned at the end of the 
1913-14 session. It may be mentioned here that, pend¬ 
ing the appointment of a new Director, Dr. Alfred 
Hay, d.Sc., m.i.e.e., Professor of Electric Technology, 
was carrying on satisfactorily the duty of acting Director 
of the Institute. The problem before the Council—a 
very difficult problem in war time, when most of the 


available scientific chemists in England were needed 
for ammunition work or to fill the places of others so 
engaged—was to secure for the Institute the serviced 
of a gentleman to serve as Director and at the same 
time to hold the chair of Applied Chemistry. For the 
Council had made up its mind that this was likely to be 
the most important chair if the initiation and develops 
ment of Indian industries' was to be aimed at. The 
chair in question had previously been held by Pjdfg0|pjS - 
Rudolf while that of General Chemistry had 
by Dr. Travers, and it was felt by the Council that* 
view of the aims of the Institute, it would be 
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that if possible the former chair and not the latter 
should in future be held by the Director. Therefore, 
at an extraordinary meeting of the Council held on the 
11th January 1015, it was agreed that the most urgent 
need of the Institute was the appointment of a tho¬ 
roughly efficient professor of Applied Chemistry, but 
that it was also desirable that the holder of this pro¬ 
fessorship should serve as Director, provided the Council 
were satisfied of his administrative abilities. The result 
of this agreement was a resolution to the effect that, 
“ early steps be taken to appoint a Director on a salary 
to be fixed at some figure between Rs. 2,000 and Its. 
3,000 per mensem, according to qualifications, and that, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Regulations 
of the Institute, a Committee be appointed in England 
to invite applications for the post and to recommend 
suitable candidates to the Council '. The Resolution 
went on to say that “the person appointed will be 
expected to possess administrative experience and execu¬ 
tive ability, and must be qualified to fill the chair of 
Applied Chemistry". In due course the English selec¬ 
tion Committee made such enquiries as were necessary 
and practicable and sent up certain names for selection 
by the Council. As a fact the Committee’s choice had 
been greatly restricted because of war conditions and 
the result was that, after careful consideration, the 
Council, who had a very clear idea of what they 
wanted and did not quite see it in any of the 
nominations made by the Committee, decided to 
“abandon the attempt, at any rate for the present, 
to combine the Directorship with the Professorship of 
Applied Chemistry". Here, obviously, there was need 
for very careful consideration of the position. Clearly 
the Institute had somehow to be kept going efficiently, 
not only in its strictly professional path but also in 
its general administration. For what with the change 
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of Directors, temporary troubles with contractors, altera¬ 
tions of the system of accounts and so on, undoubtedly 
there was a strong need that, for a while at least, its 
general business management should get into an experi¬ 
enced administrator’s hand and that its accounts should 
be framed in a form that not only might be relied on 
to enable the Council to have a proper grasp of 
expenditure and income, at sight, but also might be 
trusted to move along on a regular system, mechanically 
as it were, for the use, in administration, of a body 
of busy men, such as for the most part were those 
composing the Council. It was obvious that the due 
control of administrative work of this peculiar character 
could not at the outset be fairly expected from an 
industrial chemical expert new to the country, to the 
Institute and to Indian conditions. He would indeed 
have to be a superman, satisfactorily to tackle both 
jobs—at least just at first and until the routine of 
administration had settled down into a groove. 

Influenced by these considerations the Council came 
to the important decision to get the English Com¬ 
mittee contemplated by the Regulations to induce Sir 
Alfred Bourne, k.c.i.e., m.a., d.sc., f.u.s., to accept the 
Directorship, without a chair, on a salary of Bs. 
2,500 a month for three years, and to find a suitable 
nominee for the chair of Applied Chemistry. The 
necessary resolutions to give effect to this decision 
were passed at an extraordinary meeting held in 
Ootacamund on the 31st May and 1st June 1915, 
and in these, as well as in a memorandum which 
accompanied them home, a further attempt was made 
to convey to the English Committee a clear idea of 
what it was exactly that the Council had in mind. In 
order, however, to give better effect to their views, the 
Council asked the English Committee—in .which the 
academic element appeared to them to be perhaps unduly 
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strong—to add to their number Mr. H. A. Humphrey, 
M.I.C.E., M.I.E.E., best known to the practical 

public* as the inventor of the “Humphrey pump" 
which has revolutionised a part of the problem of deal¬ 
ing with water and with sewage. The Council passed 
a Resolution to the effect that " in view of the evident 
difficulty, at the moment, of tilling suitably the Chair 
of Applied Chemistry and the Directorship of the Insti¬ 
tute, the Committee be asked to" nominate Sir Alfred 
Bourne for the latter position, as above stated, and in 
the event of his refusal—indeed he had already refused 
unofficially by wire—to proceed with the selection 
of candidates for the chair of Applied Chemistry only, 
on a salary of Rs. 1,500-100-2,000 per mensem; “also 
that it be clearly explained to the Committee that the 
expert of whom the Council are in search as professor 
of Applied Chemistry might better perhaps be described 
as a Chemical Engineer with expert knowledge of at 
least one branch of manufacturing chemical industry". 
After naming certain well known gentlemen in England 
(not likely, however, to come out) as examples ol the 
class of scientific and technical expert which they had 
in mind, the Council went on to say, in their Resolu¬ 
tions, that “the selected expert must possess scientific 
qualifications and it is also essential that he should 
have had practical experience of manufacturing chemical 
engineering and of the plant, etc., necessary for the 
successful commercial manufacture of at least one im¬ 
portant product. He ought to know where to go for such 
plant for other industries than his own special one, 
and ought to know how to set about engaging the 
expert assistants whom the Council hopes to employ 
from time to time in the Applied Chemistry Depart¬ 
ment as successive efforts are made to inaugurate, by 
means of practical research, various manufacturing 
processes”. It may be mentioned that, in view of the 
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momentous decision then arrived at—namely, to secure 
the best obtainable Professor of Applied Chemistry and 
temporarily to engage a business Director without a 
chair—it seemed well to the Council to have a joint 
meeting with the Standing Committee of the Court of 
Visitors, for a talk over these and other matters, and 
such meeting was held, greatly to the advantage of a 
mutual understanding, on the 1st of June 1915. 

As the press of India has had no first-hand know¬ 
ledge of these proceedings, it cannot perhaps be won¬ 
dered at if some of the papers jumped at the belief that 
a “job" had been perpetrated in offering the Director¬ 
ship to a retired official of the IndiaD Educational Ser¬ 
vice who, though a Fellow of the Royal Society, yet 
was known to lack the special experience likely to be 
needed for the actual teaching of processes and prin¬ 
ciples relied on for the practical development of the 
industrial movement. As explained, what the Council 
wanted primarily was the best manufacturing chemical 
expert obtainable, hoping at the same time that, later, 
he might prove himself competent to assume also the 
duties of Director; and, secondarily, a good business 
man, with Indian administrative experience, for a couple 
01 thiee years while the new professor was proving 
himself, so that the general business mechanism of the 
Institute might be organised in such a way as to enable 
the busy men forming its Council to administer it satis¬ 


factorily and intelligently. It may suffice here to say 
that Sir Alfred Bourne took charge as Director on the 
12th October, 1915, and up to the time of writing has 
done valuable service to the Institute in regulating and 
standardising its business methods and its records; and 
that Dr. Gilbert John Fowler, d.sc., • F.I..O., F.O.S;,:. 

having been nominated by the English bommittefciijS 
the best man obtainable, was appointed by the C ^ 
to the chair of Applied Chemistry and join 
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10th February, 1910. Although valuable to the Institute 
chiefly because of his great administrative experience 
gained while Director of Public Instruction, Madras, 
Sir Alfred Bourne is also a scientist, endowed with 
the research sense that does not necessarily go with 
educational and administrative experience, lie is in 


full sympathy with India’s industrial aims, and Ins 
appreciation of her economic needs and conditions is 
based on a full career of experience. These qualifica¬ 
tions, as well as the weight which his recommenda¬ 
tions cannot fail to carry with Indian rulers and admi¬ 
nistrators—holders of the purse-strings—may be relied 
on fully to justify his appointment to stand at the helm 
of the Institute during the next couple of years, while 
it is feeling its way through the shoals and other diffi¬ 
culties that beset its departure on its voyage of dis¬ 
covery for the benefit of India's economic development. 
The writer hopes that it will not be considered an 
impertinence if he says that, so far as it can judge, 
the Council has had every reason to believe that when¬ 
ever it suits Sir Alfred Bourne to terminate his engage¬ 
ment for such reasons of his own as may have insti¬ 
gated his first refusal of it, the work falling to the 
Director will have become so comparatively simplified, 
owing to the completion of the capital expenditure, 
and so on, that some one or other of the Professors— 
Dr. Fowler or another—will find it easy to combine 


the Directorate with his professorial duties. In the spe¬ 
cial mention of Dr. Fowler’s name there is no intention 


of suggesting anything derogatory of other professors 
who up till now have served and continue to serve 
the Institute so efficiently; but the majority of the Coun¬ 
cil have held the opinion that, for the Directorship, 
academic and teaching experience are less requisite 
than special experience of practical work under practical 
commercial conditions, combined with the scientific 
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training which a Professor of Applied Chemistry, 
selected on the lines laid down for the guidance of 
the English Committee, might be expected to bring 
to the service of the Institute. It was indeed this con¬ 
sideration which made it impossible for the Council to 
consider seriously the claims urged by a section of the 
Indian Press in favour of certain eminent Indian scien¬ 
tists, who must necessarily be more or less out of touch 
of the influences relied on by the Council for the future 
successful conduct of the affairs of the Institute and for 
the pursuit of some of the most important of its aims. 

Here a brief explanation of the financial position of 
the Institute may not be out of place. Such explana¬ 
tion would not have been possible but for the sum¬ 
maries which, at the cost of great labour, Sir Alfred 
Bourne has prepared of the whole of the capital and 
revenue expenditure since the commencement. In order 
to enable these summaries to be prepared the Council 
wisely decided to lay down an authorised set of heads 
and subheads of accounts—as is done in the case of 


the whole of the Indian Railways—not to be departed 
from except under its express authority. Similarly a.... 
standard set of account heads was laid down for capfft"* 
tal expenditure. Then, when this had been done, the 
new Director had the whole of the expenditure ana¬ 
lysed from the commencement and sorted out year by 
year under the newly authorised heads, and no others, 
up to the end of the year 1015-16. To keep this up , 
in future, yearly, will be a matter of the merest*!? 
routine, presenting no difficulty; and the result will 5.be- £ 
that, when dealing with questions of finance and 
expenditure, the busy men forming the Council, instead 
of having to tackle an inchoate mass- 6f figiire fejjjl 
doubtless, individually correct and true but devoid*^ 
order, ;wiil be able to see at a glance how 
been spent in any year, or from the begi^mgJpSiHi 
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of the departments and on each main group of charges 
in any department. It may he added that the whole 
of the expenditure is under regular Government audit, 
and also that the analysis recently made, and the over¬ 
haul of documents thereby necessitated, have made it 
clear that, from the commencement, all income 
and expenditure has been correctly recorded—though 
in a less orderly manner than is desirable for the 
easy reference of n Council composed of a number 
of gentlemen most of whom already have their time 
very fully occupied. 

Broadly put, and using only round figures—indeed 
the presentation of details would be out of place in 
such an article as this, and moreover the details aie 
all there, for reference, right enough—the total of the 
sums received from all quarters on behalf of the Institute 
from the beginning have amounted to over Rs. 39-lakhs 
of which nearly Rs. 34-lakhs had been spent up to the 
end of March 1910, and Rs. 94,500 invested as part of 
the endowment, leaving a balance in hand of something 
over Rs. 4-lakhs of which nearly Rs. 2-5-lakhs will he 
required to complete the central building and for the 
depreciation. fund. Out of the Rs. 34-lakhs odd that 
have been spent, just about two-thirds have been 
for capital expenditure and one-third for working 
expenses during a period of eight years, or at the 
average rate less than li lakhs a year, for the ordinal> 
working of the Institute—an annual working cost, however, 
not fairly represented by such average in the case of 
an Institute only just starting and not yet “settled 
down to its stride”, where the expenditure has risen 
' from about Rs. 75,000 to about Rs. 1,86,000 between 
the first and the last year of the eight. The manner 
in which the 22i lakhs allotted for capital expenditure 
has been disposed of has been stated earlier in t is 
article on page 272. The above are only broad general 
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figures; but the statement now available for the use of 
the administrative body of the Institute gives the figures 
under subheads showing, for example, in each depart¬ 
ment of working, the cost, separately, of professorial 
staff, clerical and laboratory staff, apparatus and work¬ 
ing, scholarships, and sundries. So much for the 
receipts and expenditure of the Institute, now at last 
stated in a form useful to the responsible governing 
body. 

It may not be out of place at this stage for the 
writer to add a few remarks as to the general impression 
made on his mind in regard to the future usefulness of 
the Institute, if not on the precise lines contemplated 
originally by its founder, then on those of its later 
development. For undoubtedly it was in the mind of 
the founder rather that the Institute should apply itself 
to research pure and simple than that it should lend 
itself directly to more prosaic economic aims—not that 
pure research may not so lend itself, if not immediately 
then in later years or in later ages, if only its results be 
placed on record in such a way os to be available for 
reference when needed. The writer is not himself 
sufficiently equipped as a scientist to pretend, with any 
show of authority, adequately to gauge the value of the 
original scientific work so far done at the Institute, e. q. 
Dr. Watson's “ determination of the radio-activities of 
some of the Kolar rocks ”, his “ determination of the 
absorptive spectra of some additive compounds of tri- 
nitrobenzine ”, Dr. Bud borough's investigation “on the 
action of Halogens on Aromatic Amino-Sulphonic and 
carbonylic acids”. Dr. Hay’s investigations “on the 
discrepancy known to exist between the calculated and 
experimentally determined core losses in transformers ”, 
or Dr. Matthews’ investigation on the “sources of error 
ip hot-wire measuring instruments of the platinoid 
iridium type ”. A layman is apt, in his ignorance# to> 
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fail to see the value of much of this sort of work for 
the furtherance of India's industrial and economic 
development. But undoubtedly, it is work of a high 
potential value, and an Institute of the character ot 
that at Hebbal would not be fulfilling its function if 
its professors, and under their guidance its students, 
did not carry out purely scientific work of this charac¬ 
ter. Certain experiments carried on in the Applied 
Chemistry Department will be more easily understood 
by the non-scientist as obviously tending to the indus¬ 
trial advancement of India; as for example the making 
of soaps, the preservation of milk, the extraction of 
citric acid crystals from Indian limes, the extraction 
of perfumes, and especially of sandalwood oil. of which 
the Mysore State has more or less a monopoly in 
the industrial world, the preparation of a fine table 
salt from the coarse Madras sea salt, the deodomation 
of edible oils, the manufacture, from fish oil, of a 
spraying soap, for use by coffee and other planters, the 
purification of lac; and so on. There is reason to 
hope that, under Dr. Gilbert Fowler's skilled guidance 
the Department of Applied Chemistry will be found, 
after the war is over and when skilled workiug foremen 


can be engaged in England, able to pioneer successive 
industries up to a stage where, without risk of failure, 
they can be made over to private enterprise. For 
undoubtedly, in India, where skilled guidance and 
scientific education are less easily obtainable than .n 
Europe or America, and where Indian capitalists usually 
show a profound distrust of the college-trained man, 
there is but a small chance of new mdiistr.es bemg 
capitalised and run on a commercial scale unth full 
utilisation of waste products and so on 
body first sho*s the way to do tt. in .. f 
the way to do it will be one of the chief 
the department of Applied Chemistry >» the Indian 
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Institute of. Science, and always that department will 
be able to fall back for scientific advice or experiment 
on the other departments next door to it—other depart¬ 
ments with which it is desirable that it should work 
in complete -harmony. 

It may be useful to say a few words as to the 
manner in which the Institute has tended to, and 
still tends to, develop on lines other than those orig- 
nally contemplated by Mr. Tata, whose first and main 
idea was that it should be the centre or nucleus of 
all the research colleges and institutions existing or 
yet to be founded in India, whether devoted to the 
cause of medicine or to pure chemical or to technolo¬ 
gical research of a post-graduate character. Instead 
of keeping this original aim in view—an aim which 
might have resulted in alienating to some extent the 
sympathies of Local Governments and of Native States, 
with science colleges of their own to foster—the Council 


has permitted the Institute to tend to develop into a 
kind of superior technical college, with leanings towards 
industrialism, frequented by students who, for one 
reason or another, have a desire for earning a 
livelihood by some more practical means than that 
afforded by the public service. The writer believes 
sincerely that the best interests of India—namely, 
that her people shall earn more in return for 
their labour, shall pay less to other nations for doing 


what they can quite well do for themselves if only 
suitably, guided, and in the result, shall .ask for and 
secure a higher standard of comfort in their daily 
lives—will best be served by the Institute becoming the 
recognised centre of scientific research having indus¬ 
trialism for its object . That it should in fact -be 
.looked on as “ THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TBIAL SCIENCE All, or nearly all, - of the Lor* 1 
Governments' have their own colleges .with ,mgr& 
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less completely equipped departments of pure seienti¬ 
de study, and they are not likely to divert to the 
Hebbal Institute endowments that might usefully be 
employed locally. If, however, the Hebbal Institute 
develops less on the lines of pure scientific teaching 
than on those of industrial scientific teaching, inves¬ 
tigation and experiment, based on and aided always 
by pure • science, it will, in the writer's opinion, be 
more likely to be viewed with sympathy by the holders 
of Provincial purse strings as well as by such of the 
Native States as are in hearty accord with its aims. 

And so the question arises of the value, in such 
a line of development as has been foreshadowed, of the 
existing departments of the Hebbal Institute. The 
Applied Chemistry department must, oi course, 
if the policy sketched above be adopted, be at the 
head and front of the Institute’s activities. The exis¬ 
ting departments of General and Organic Chemistry 
are, needless to say, essential supporters, allies and 
colleagues of the Applied Chemistry department. But 
whether the same can be said of the Klectrical depart¬ 
ment is a matter for argument, on which some dis¬ 
cussion has already taken place. It has been said 

that for the purposes of the teaching ol and experi¬ 
menting on and demonstrating industrial processes, 
the presence of an electrical department at Hebbal 
is not essential and that the subject might be, and 
ought to be, quite well enough taught at the provincial 
colleges, e.g. for Madras, at the new engineering 
college at Guindy. The writer, however, has no 

desire to plunge again into this controversy, and is 
content to see how things develop. He is himself 
inclined to the belief that the presence of an electric 
laboratory at the gates of the chief, or Applied Chemis¬ 
try, laboratory is as essential to the success of the 
latter’s teaching and experiments as are the laboratories 
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of General ami Organic Chemistry. Indeed it seems 
unlikely that for the higher electrical problems the 
provincial colleges will ever be as well equipped as 
Hebbnl is already, and always will be. 

Ihose of the youths of India who have yearnings 
towards an industrial career and are ambitious for the 
emergence of their country from the primitive role of 
an exporter of raw products to that of a manufacturer 
of such products into useful forms, now have, in the 
Indian Institute of Science as at present organised, 
the opportunity—an opportunity which they have long 
professed to desire—of learning not only the scientific 
principles underlying certain kinds of manufacturing 
processes, but also of seeing and joining in the actual 
conversion, on an experimental scale, of raw produets 
into saleable manufactured articles useful to man. As 
His Excellency Lord Chelmsford is reported to have 
said “I look forward to the day when Iudia will not 
only produce its raw material, but will be in a position 
to convert that raw material into finished articles for 
its own and the world's consumption.” Indeed it is in 
the conversion of valueless, or comparatively low 
priced, raw material into things for which the public 
will gladly pay money that wealth lies. But so long 
as India is satisfied to go on in her present course, 
sending away her crude products to be made up 
elsewhere into things for which not only other nations 
but she herself will insist on paying, she must 
continue as now to be poverty-stricken and to be con¬ 
sidered by more progressive communities as lying 


outside the ranks of the civilized nations. For a 
nation the bulk of whose members is content with 
the low average standard of the Indian, in comfoBt ■ <A 
Jiving, cannot expect to be held to- be civilized by, the 
more advanced nations. To.the educated’-young* 
ambitious of doing his little bit for the adwra 
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of his country towards a higher standard of wealth 
and of comfort, the Institute offers the opportunity 
of giving effect to his ambition. Whether it will have 
any effect in curing the Indian capitalist’s profound 
lack of confidence in his educated neighbour is another 
question which—except in so far as life in such u 
school aids in the formation of character, and of self- 
reliance, and so to the growth of confidence on the 
part of outsiders—must he left for solution as ex¬ 
perience is gained and as time goes on. The writer 
has observed the growth of India for now close on 
forty-six years, and has seen progress enough to satisfy 
him that, slow though the civilizing process may be, yet 
there is growth, and that another half century will 
see India as far ahead of her present economic state’ 
as she now is ahead of her state of the ** eighteen 
sixties. ” 

It is sincerely to he hoped that, setting aside all 
suspicions and jealousies, the Indian public and the 
educational authorities will now recognise that, actua¬ 
ted by an earnest desire to adopt the best possible 
course in the interest of Indian industrial progress, 
the Council has taken such steps us have appeared 
to it to be best calculated for the attainment of that 
end; and that, in the Indian Institute of Science ut 
Mebbal, Bangalore, there is available, for advanced 
industrial and science students, an excellent set of 
well equipped laboratories of a high order, with skilled 
professional teaching, under the guidance of a Council 
fully imbued with an earnest desire that the entire 
organisation and teaching of the Institute should con¬ 
duce to the end in view—namely, that if he feels he 
has it in him, and has, or hopes to have, a financial 
backing—a University science graduate may take up, 
at the Institute, advanced work in General, Organic 
or Applied Chemistry, or Electricity or in more than 
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one of them—work directed always towards its utilis¬ 
ation later by the student, less for the purpose of 
gaining an educational billet and salary as a teacher, 
than for the inauguration of commercially practicable 
manufacturing enterprise. It rests now with the Indian 
educated public to take full advantage of the oppor*" 
tunity. There are a certain number of entrance and 
lesearch scholarships. To students who have satis¬ 
factorily completed their courses of study, fellowships, 
associateships and certificates are granted. The hostel 
and messing arrangements are thoroughly good, and 
devised to meet the wishes of all castes and classes. 
The climate is excellent, ensuring the best possible 
conditions for laboratory working. The relationship 
between the professors and the students now in the 
Institute is all that can be desired, and the general ' 
tone of the place indicates a high order of earnestness 
and of interest in the work in hand. 


THE INDIAN CUSTOMS 

I). A. BARKER, i.c.s. 

In this article it is proposed to consider very 
shortly the development of the Indian “customs" in 
their economic aspects. Owing to the distance of 
India from the main centres of the world's trade and 
to the comparatively small industrial development of the 
country the Indian tariff has never been, to the same 
extent as in other countries, an index of prosperity; 
and it has not therefore attracted much attention from 
the economic student. The subject is, perhaps, of 
more interest politically than economically, but in the 
present era of instability it would be futile to deal 
with that side of the question. The attention of the 
reader will therefore be drawn mainly to the history 
and development of the fiscal policy of the Indian 
Government and points of controversy will be relegated 
to a subordinate position. 

It may be said, roughly speaking, that before the 
Mutiny of 1857 everything imported into India was 
taxed at 6 per cent and everything exported at 8 per cent . 
In 1859, in order to meet the expenses connected 
with the repression of disorder, the rate of duty on 
imports was raised to 10 per cent and was maintained 
at that level until 1864 when it was reduced to 7£ 
per cent. By 1867 many articles had been exempted 
from the export duty and a large number of minor 
classes of imports were put on the free list. In 1876 
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the general import duty was further reduced to 5 per 
cent and the export duty was abolished in the case .of 
all articles save rice, indigo and lac. 

Meanwhile a controversy had arisen regarding the 
duties imposed on cotton goods imported into India— 
duties which were certainly protective in their nature 
if not by intent. English politicians demanded that 
India should have the benefits of free trade and 
Lancashire manufacturers complained of the unfair 
competition of the Indian mills. In India general 
opinion both official and non-official regarded the 
movement for the repeal of the duties with disfavour, 
pointing out that India could ill afford to lose a 


profitable source of revenue and that in any case the 
duty of 5 per cent was too low to have any appreciable 
protective effect. In marked opposition, however, to 
this view, the two able brothers. Sir Richard and Sir 
John Strachey, both occupying important posts in 
the Government, pressed unceasingly for the removal 
of all restraints upon trade in India. The policy of 
laissez alter received full support from England. In 
a despatch to the Government of India dated May 
81st 1876 the Marquis of Salisbury, then Secretary 
of State for India, expressed his opinion that the 
cotton duties were sufficiently large to be protective; 
that behind them the Indian textile industry would 
be stimulated to an unsound and unhealthy growth, 


and a growth moreover by which the Indian Govern¬ 
ment would be deprived of the revenue upon which 
it had come to rely, and finally that the interests of 
India required the “ timely removal of a tax which 
is at once wrong in principle, injurious in its practical 
effects and self-destructive in its operation. ” 1 

The Viceroy, Lord Lytton, and his . Finance 

1 It has been the fashion for protectionist writers, snoh as Sir Roper Leth 
And others, who have dealt with the Indian aspeot of the fiscal question, to 
that the creed of the free traders was here deliberate!/ m*de into 
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Member, Sir John Strachey, were equally anxious for 
the removal of the cotton duties and for a general 
revision of the tariff, but were unable to undertake 
immediate prosecution of these reforms owing to 
financial difficulties caused by famine and a fall in the 
exchange. In 1878, however, a considerable measure 
of improvement was brought about by the abolition of 
the duty on twenty-nine out of the sixtv-two major 
heads of the tariff, including a small class of coarse 
cotton goods, and in the same year the inland 
duties on the export of sugar to Rajputana were 
abolished. When announcing these reforms Sir John 
Strachey took the opportunity of laying down the 
principles which should guide the Government of 
India in framing its fiscal policy. “These principles 


are as regards imports: 

1. That no duty should exist which affords pro¬ 
tection to native industry; and, as a corollary, that 
no duty should be applied to any article which can 
be produced at home, without an equivalent duty of 
excise on the home production; also that no duty 
should be levied except for purely fiscal purposes. 

•2. That as far as possible, the raw materials of 
industry and articles contributing to production should 
be exempt from customs taxation. 

3. That duties should be applied only to articles 
which can yield a revenue of sufficient importance to 
justify the interference with trade involved by the 


machinery of collection. 

As regards exportsThat duties should be levied 
on those commodities only in which the exporting 
community has practically a monopoly of production. 

rassf-t 

l Financial Statement, 1878-79. 
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He further argued that India, owing to its position as 
a debtor country and the undeveloped state of its 
resources, should be released so far as possible from 
all restraints upon trade; that owing to the varied 
productive capacities of India almost every import duty 
would be potentially protective; and finally that, on 
account of the frugal habits of the people, the imports 
of India consist almost entirely of the materials of 
industry and the necessaries of life, articles which 
should under no circumstances be subjected to the 
burden of an import duty. 

In 1879 Lord Lytton proceeded to extend the 
reforms of the previous year and decided to remit the 
duty on all grey cotton goods consisting of yarns 
not finer than 30s. This step aroused considerable 
opposition, largely on the ground that it was a mere 
sacrifice of revenue without any appreciable benefit to • 
the freedom of trade. But the effects of the remission 


do not support this view. Comparing the imports of 
grey piece goods in the years 1878-79 and 1880-81 
it is found that the duty-free class of cotton increased 
forty-fold, whilst the dutiable class diminished by more 
them 60 per cent . 

In 1880 the export duties on indigo and lac were 
swept away, leaving rice as the only article subject 
to export duty. This duty has been defended on the 
ground that India and Burma have a practical mono¬ 
poly of the supply of rice to Europe and that the duty 
in so far as it is paid by the producer, acts chiefly . 
as a tax on agricultural profits in Burma where 


the taxation of land is relatively light. At the same 
time it should be noted that the rice trade showed 
little expansion for many years after 1880, and that 
rice is being replaced by other grains in the manu ¬ 
facture of starch and alcohol. 1 Duties on exports reqi 

1 Sir John btrachej. India p. 183. V > . . 'i — 
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to be very carefully watched: the Indian trade in 
saltpetre was destroyed by a tax of this kind, and 
indigo was only released just in time to enable it to 
begin the struggle with the synthetic dye on more or 
less equal terras. 1 

The work of fiscal reform which had been begun 
by Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey was completed 
by Lord Ripon and Sir Evelyn Baring, and in March 
188-2 import duties were abolished in the case of all 
articles but salt and spirituous liquors. Free trade 
in India had reached its zenith, and a series of finan¬ 
cial difficulties now set in which rendered necessary 
the re-imposition of the greater number of the duties 
remitted in thp period 1875-188-2. 

The commencement of the new era was marked 
by the imposition of an import duty upon petroleum 
in 1888. The next step was taken in 1804 when the 
Government of India, struggling under the difficulties 
caused by the great fall in exchange, imposed a 5 
per cent import duty on all imports; gold, food grains, 
•machinery, railway material, coal, cotton yarn and 
manufactured cotton goods being excepted. Later in 
the same year, however, cotton yarn of a certain 
fineness, and manufactures containing such yarn, were 
put under the general tariff; an excise duty of 5 per 
cent being imposed upon similar goods manufactured 
in India. In 1896 cotton yarn and sewing thread 
were exempted from taxation and the import and 
excise duties on other cotton goods were reduced to 3J 
per cent. Then, subject to a few important exceptions, 
the Indian customs duties remained unchanged for a 
period of twenty years. This period was on the whole 
one of considerable prosperity and witnessed several 
important reductions in taxation—the salt tax being 
reduced from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 1 per maund and the 

l Of. .peeoh by Sir B. Stracbej in the Governor-General'. Counoil, Maroh 

Blit, 1671. 
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limit of income-tax assessment- being raised from Rs. 
500 to Rs. 1,000—and it is therefore noteworthy that 
no attempt was made to relieve the foreign trade of 
India from the general tariff of 1894. Evidently the 
obtaining of revenue from a low general tariff had 
become a permanent resource of the Government of 
India. Wlyit an important resource it has become 
is shown by the fact that the greater part of the 
additional taxation provided in the Indian budget for 


1916-17 is drawn from customs. Of about .£8-6 
million additional taxation, £2-15 m. comes from customs 
and consequential changes in excise duties on liquor, 
A'0-6m. is derived from the enhanced salt duty and f0-9m. 
from an increase in the income tax. 


The most important of the changes relative to 
customs may be briefly mentioned. 

(1) The general rate was altered from 5 per cent to 7i 
per cent , thus going back to the level of 1864-75. 


(2) The free list has been curtailed. In future the 
statutory free list will be confined to:— 

( а) Gold coin and bullion ; and current Indian silver 

nickel, bronze and copper coin. 

(б) Essential materials—raw hides and skins, raw 

cotton, raw wool, and paper-making materials, 
(c) Certain agricultural requisites, machinery and 
manures. 

id) Certain commodities required for the production 
of excisable articles—cotton yarns and cotton 
thread, cotton spinning and weaving machinery, 
hops. 

(e) Miscellaneous—Books, natural-science specimens, 
quinine, etc. 

(8) Some articles formerly admitted free are taxed 
at 2J per cent only— e. g. railway materials,|| 
machinery, ships, food grains and-coal. 
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(4) A general rise in the duties on liquors and tobacco. 

arms and ammunition. 

(6) Export duties on tea and jute. 

With regard to this last proposal the Finance 
Member said:—“ Both these industries have been 
specially prosperous during the war. and in the case 
of jute I think there is already a considerable consensus 
of opinion that if the financial situation created bv tin* 
war should necessitate heavy additional taxation, this 
is one of the first articles which might legitimately be 
taxed. The case of tea is hardly less strong, especially 
in view of the fact that in spite of its largely indus¬ 
trial character the tea business has for thirty years 
been exempted from income tax. T may add that in the 
case of tea we have a precedent for special taxation in 
the recent action of the Ceylon Government, which, 
after the war broke out, imposed an export duty of 
Its. 1J per 100 lbs. We propose to follow this example 
and to adopt the same rate, a measure which is esti¬ 
mated to produce some i'300,000 of revenue in the 
coming year. Jute is an article which can well bear 
a special rate of export duty not only because of the 
present prosperity of the trade but in view of the 
monopoly which India has in this product. The only 
existing special taxation on jute is a small cess levied 
in Calcutta and Chittagong the proceeds of which go 
to the Improvement Trust in the case of Calcutta and 
the local Port Trust in the case of Chittagong." 1 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that in the twenty years 189G-191G very few- material 
changes were made in the customs tariff of India. 
But during this period of quiescence a considerable 

l Reference may here bo made to the “ tea cess” which has been levied since 
April 1903. This is an export duty at the rate of anna per lb. on all tea produced 
in India and exported from any Customs port to any place out of British India. 
The collections are paid to a Committee for promoting; the saIo and consumption of 
Indian tea. 
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change of spirit has become apparent in the customs 
administration, and the rigid free-trade principles of 
the Stracheys have gradually faded into a policy of 
“ fair trade.” Several instances of this change may 
be mentioned. The first and most important of these 
was the imposition of additional and countervailing 
duties on sugar. The Continental system of sugar 
bounties had gradually resolved itself into a bounty 
on export, and when in 1896 the Government of the 
United States of America took * measures to exclude 
the bounty-fed product an increasing quantity of 
cheap sugar was dumped upon the markets of England 
and India. In 1899, in order to protect the home 
grown product against this “ unfair competition ” 
the Government of India imposed upon all sugar 
imported from bounty-giving countries an additional 
duty equivalent to the bounty: and this protection 
was further extended in 1902. 

Again, in 1900, the French Government, in view 
of a pending tariff war with Brazil, proposed to subject 
Indian imports to the “ general ” tariff instead of 
according to them, as before, the most-favoured-nation 
treatment. This change would have been disastrous 
to the Indian coffee trade, but negotiations were 
entered upon, and eventually the threatened danger 
was averted in return for a small tariff concession on 
the part of the Indian Government. 

Further, when the Sugar Convention Bill was . 
passed by the British Parliament and Russia replied. 
by placing a prohibitory duty on the import of tea 
through the Black Sea ports, the Indian Government 
informed Lord George Hamilton that it was prepared 
to place a differential duty upon -Russian petroleum. 
And this attitude was further emphasized in thel 
concluding paragraph of the despatch on the questfcttj^j 
of Imperial Preference. “ All we ^seek ” said the 
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Government in that despatch “ is that we shall not 
be pledged in advance to accord equal treatment to 
the imports of all countries alike, irrespective of 
whether they penalize our exports or not. 1 In respect 
of this statement of policy it should he remembered, 
however, that the use of non-protective duties as 

instruments of negotiation need not imply any 
departure from “orthodox” principles. As Mr. Pigou 
reminds us in his Protective ami Preferential Import 
Duties “ Sir Lucas Malet was of opinion that much 
might be effected without any departure from our 
free-trade policy, by friendly representations backed at 
need by small manipulations of the purely revenue 
duties on wine and tobacco. So far then the customs 
policy of the Indian Government, even during the last 
period of “fair-trade”, has not shown any definite 
break with the past. But a far reaching development 
is fore-shadowed in the Finance Member s speech, when 
he states that after the war, “ the fiscal relationship 
of all parts of the Empire as between one another and 
the rest of the world must be reconsidered in connection 
with the share, military and financial, that has been 
taken by India in the present struggle.” 

What form these changes may take is too wide a 
subject to speculate upon now. The old currents of 
political development have run dry or changed their 
channels altogether during the last two years, and the 
public mind has turned rather to construction than 
to criticism; to facing facts rather than to analyzing 
them. There is however no reason why the economist 
should cease to analyze them. More fortunate than the 

1 Views of tl«o Government of India on Preferential Tariff (Cd. 1931J, p. 11. 
In this connection it may be of interest to refer to a letter from Sir C. A. Elliott 
in the Spectator of December 30tli 1907. In the course of personal reminiscences 
of the late Sir John Strachcy, Sir Charles Elliott there stated that hi6 friend had 
lately come to favour the adoption by India of a fiscal policy similar to that put 
forward by Mr. Balfour at Birmingham—i. e., a revenue tariff to be used for 
bargaining purposes. 
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politician, he works on theories and facts which can 
survive even an Armageddon. It will be his task, and no 
light one, to help clear away the clouds born of passion 
and jealousy and to ensure that such changes as are 
made shall be founded upon reason and not upon 
revenge. In the case of India, where the popular 
demand is for protection, it will be particularly his 
duty to point out the importance of the principles laid 
down in 1878 by Sir John Strachey. Those principles, 
it may be admitted, must always be subject to the 
exigencies of time and place. They may require to be 
set aside for the attainment of fair trade, but they 
should always be kept in mind. 

No statesman can afford to forget that competition 
is the primary factor in progress, and that commerce 
is founded on mutual benefit and not upon mutual 
retaliation. 




AN INDIAN 

T R A NS- AS I AT I (’ RAIL RO A D 

GEORGE S. A. MATHERS 

ASSIST. SUPERINTENDENT. EAST INDIAN 1 KY. CO. 

It was in 1888, when the throes of the railway 
mania ha<l subsided, that Lord Derby, in turning the 
sod of the St. Helens and Wigan Junction Railway, 
said: “We look to the probability, almost the cer¬ 
tainty, that the next generation, if not ours, will see a 
a complete line from Paris to Pekin". 

The project uppermost in Lord Derby's mind at 
the moment was undoubtedly the overland route by 
way of the Mesopotamian valley to the East, the desir¬ 
ability of the construction of which railroad was the 
subject of investigation by a Parliamentary Committee 
in 1872; and the idea that the prediction would re¬ 
ceive fulfilment in an alternative alignment at Un¬ 
hands of Russia, never probably entered the calcula¬ 
tions of Lord Derby at the time. But Russia, inspired 
by that great prince, Peter the Great, has, as w» are 
well aware, spared no efforts for the past two centuries 
to find a suitable commercial outlet to the sea, and 
has constructed the great trans-continental railroad 
from Tchelyabinsk on the eastern slopes of the Urals 
4,600 miles long, connecting Moscow and Petrograd 
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with Yladivostock on the Pacific, leaving it, mirabile 
dictu, to sleepy China to wake up, and link in Pekin 
with Paris. 

It may perhaps be most conveniently remarked here 
that this Trans-Siberian line, constructed in its main 
features in 1902, is of restricted commercial utility, 
due partly to the fact that Russia has no mercantile 
marine service worth reckoning, and consequently 
her great Trans-Siberian trunk line is starved out 
from carrying an overseas traffic; and further to the 
fact that for traffic originating in the Orient the loca¬ 
tion of the road is unsuitable, as the congestion of 
China’s population and commerce is to be found along 
the Yangtse-Kiang Valley. 

Nevertheless the line is there to prove the early 
faith of earnest railroaders in the utility and progres¬ 
siveness of their pet child regardless of the faot that 
Punch with mock gravity predicted great develop¬ 
ments for the early railway “ maniacs ” for that unlimi¬ 
ted company, gratuitously projected for the acceptance 
by all and sundry speculators: “The Great North 
Pole Railway, forming a Junction with the Equinoctial 
Line, with a branch to the Horizon ”; and not being 
convinced matters could be allowed to rest there follow¬ 
ed this notable project up with another equally hopeful, 
“The Great Antipodean and Hemispherical Junction 
between Glasgow and Sydney by the most direct route 
throughout the centre of the earth “I 

It is said that Ferdinand de Lesseps, when a 
school boy, tackled the transport question, and this 
presumably long before Ferdinand knew anything about 
the “ancient commerce of the Levant’’ or its origin— 
long before he had heard about the merchant, aristoc- 
racy of that City of Gold—Palmyra. But genius and ,', 
insanity have only a bridge of ether between them, 
and de Lesseps was right, and has left us the nudM&jjjm 
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of the key-route in the matter of commerce with the 
Orient. Taking up a map, Ferdinand de Lesseps drew 
his penknife from point to point and said “This is 
where there ought to be a canal; " and although he 
turned his eyes later in life to the Panama, yet there 
was not the same degree of faith in his afterthought. 

The accelerated exchange of commerce consequent 
on the opening of the Suez route has, as we all know, 
resulted in a phenomenal expansion of our national 
business; and the United States of America, under the 
enthusiastic leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, has been 
actuated by a similar motive in constructing the 
Panama Canal, taking their cue from the advantages 
gained by the Old World, *>., the abbreviation of 
voyages—which, in the case of Panama, is between 
the Pacific Ports and New York, and incidentally 
between the Orient and Europe. 

America has, therefore, made her last “cut" for 
the commerce of the Orient; and we are all aware of 
the peculiar reading bv President Taft of Article III 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which led to the great 
discussion in the “Times”, involving as his interpre¬ 
tation did, the preferential treatment of American 
bottoms. Moreover, the reports of the United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 1910, which are 
the latest reports I have at present before me (but 
they are good enough for my present purpose) show 
that the mileage of United States railways open for 
traffic in that year amounted to 240,500 miles roughly. 
This figure is significant in .itself; but the real signi¬ 
ficance is attached to the great trunk lines connecting 
in multiple the Atlantic and Pacific sea-boards, which 
from their inception and thereafter have always had 
the question of securing the traffic between East and 
West constantly at heart. America, however, is not 
yet satisfied that she has eaten far enough into the 
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vitals of British over-seas transportation, in the mattei 
of endeavouring to establish herself . the foremost 
carrier of oriental commerce; and with the advantage -J 
that will accrue as a result of the existing War; i 
and her ownership of the Panama route, coupled with J 
the vast trans-continental railroad systems that obtain, j 
she is forging ahead systematically with the conviction 
that she will yet outwit all nations in this matter and 
swell the “almighty*' American register. 

It will be serviceable to review here in brief outline 
America’s persistent efforts in the Pacific, and the pro¬ 
gram which she has so consistently followed in her 
ambitions endeavour to establish herself as the greatest 
carrier in the Oriental trade, and to divert from the Old 
World routes the traffic to Europe. She has meshed 
together the Atlantic and Pacific sea-boards With her 
railroads, iron belts, the line of least distance being 
3,270 miles in length from shore to shore; and she has 
cut through the Isthmus of Panama to further her designs 
and ultimately to attain and consolidate her objective. 
But it is a case of the “Twa Brigs '; and history will 
repeat itself, and what was once the highway of com¬ 
merce between East and West will come to its own 
again—the jangling bells of the caravan being replaced- 
by the hootling and tootling of the iron monster. 

It will be remembered that America acquired the 
Hawaiian islands as a half-way*house between the 


Oriental and Occidental ports of the Pacific as. a pre 






liminary to her more ambitious schemes, and jlatgr gg 
installed herself in the Philippines, establishing a <*ba|gg||| 
at Manilla, directly opposite Hongkong, the key.-to- 
commercial doors of China and the chief .entrepot 
the Orient. In Honolulu, six days’ voyage frqr 
Francisco and ten days from Yokohama, the: 

States have a distributing centre second ; tp 
a beautiful land-locked harbour capable _ of a« 
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ing steamers of the largest tonnage; and it may be 
mentioned in passing that at Pearl Harbour, seven 
miles from Honolulu, gigantic military works are in the 
stage of completion as a protection to the Pacific coast 
and the Panama Canal. This naval base is capable 
of accommodating the whole of the United States 
Pacific Fleet. 

Our chief interest is, however, centred in Hongkong 
and Manilla; for, so far as sea-borne commerce to 
and from the Orient is concerned, these places are de¬ 
termining factors. Hongkong, a free Port, has an ad¬ 
vantage over Manilla by being closer tl the mainland 
being situated about 70 miles, or seven hours journey 
from Canton, the key to the fast developing Hankow 
District. The British stand first “by a long chalk 
in all Chinese trade, especially through Hongkong, which 
is the commercial battlefield of the principal nations 
for the expanding trade of the most densely populated 
territory of the World. In this connection, it is esti¬ 
mated that one-fourth of the population of China have 
more or less dependence upon the Port of Hongkong; 
yet Manilla is a legitimate competitor—much younger 
it is true, but not to be treated lightly or trilled with 
on that account, being from her location the Hub of 
Oriental Commerce , as a glance at the diagram overleaf 
will show. Moreover, it is the firm conviction of all 
Americans that as an objective point its great commer¬ 
cial importance must inevitably result in bringing it 
rapidly to the front as a world mart; and a big stride 
in this connection has already been accomplished 6ince 
Admiral Dewey sounded the “ cease fire ” at Manilla 
in 1898. The story of Carthage and Rome is worth 
remembering. The possession of the Philippines gave 
to the Americans an advantage which they have not 
been slow to make full use of, in the development 
of their trade with the Orient; and it is certainly this 
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possession which has given their Oriental trade an 
impetus which threatens to shake the foundations of 
the older institutions. 

Exactly how long this new house which the Ameri¬ 
cans have occupied will stand as the Hub of Oriental 
Commerce is a speculation; but we know that railway 
construction in China has made great strides within the 
last ten years, and no Western innovation has taken 
so firm a grip of the nation as the construction of 
railways. The trunk line projected a few years back 
was from Kowloon through Canton and Hankow—the 
heart of China—*to Pekin, and onwards to make a Junc¬ 
tion with the Trans-Siberian railroad at Harbin. The 
Chinese Eastern Railway is working from Hankow 
northward, and the section from Kowloon up the Canton 
River to Canton is also complete, the only part awaiting 
completion being the Hankow-Canton Section. 

The capital invested in Chinese Railways is, according 
to a careful calculation about 1*32,000,000; and, to 
digress a trilie, it will be of some interest to note that the 
United States have supplied the greater portion of the 
necessary material and plant. In fact none of the other 
principal nations have been able to keep pace with 
America s ability to supply the Chinese market with 
railway material; and this, it may be mentioned, is 
only one of the leading items of export traffic in which 
America excels. There is no doubt her u push ” is 
winning for her a great and fast growing connection 
with the Orient, and as she is naturally a compara¬ 
tively small importer therefrom, and her principal 
motive is the development of her export trade with that 
desirable mart, she must maintain the transportation 
balance, and this she does by undertaking the carriage 
of material from China destined for other nations,. 
obtaining return cargoes for her bottoms on the prin¬ 
ciple that any rate is a paying rate. 
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There is it may be remembered perhaps not another 
country on the face of the earth which has had the 
development of its export trade fostered by its carriers 
to the same extent as the United States. To illustrate 
this we may take as a pertinent example the wheat 
business in which the nation indulges. In 187*2 Russia 
was Great Britain's principal source of supply and the 
export figures of the United States and Russia in 1872 
and 1900 illustrate very precisely the alteration that 
took place in the relative position of these two suppliers 
during the period of about 30 years:— 

1872 1900 

Quarters Quarters 

Russia . 4,168,000 1,031,000 

United States ... 2,030,000 13,561,000 

It is of course admitted that there were other economic 
causes in addition to the circumstance of cheap trans¬ 
port which helped to establish the above position; but 
at the same time it is a significant fact that the wheat 
growers of the Western States were given most extra¬ 
ordinary facilities and rates by the home land carriers 
which directly assisted the growers domestically in their 
competition with the Atlantic Coast Line and Mississippi 
Valley growers as well as abroad with foreign producers. 
In fact the facilities and extraordinary export rates 
afforded by American transportation lines throughout 
the United States during this period placed the American 
suppliers in a satisfactory position to compete with 
stability in foreign markets. In this connection the 
following extract is instructive and appropriate and a 
clear example of the policy the United States land 
and sea-carriers have systematically followed to husband 
and develop the export business of the nation. There 
is also no doubt the land and sea carriers are prepared 

to continue the policy of reducing height charges to the 

89 
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absolute economic minimum if necessary to maintain 
and further the nation’s interest. . .. 

“While the agriculturists of the United States have 


sowed and reaped, and its millers have advanced with 
the progress of wheat growing, both would have been 
unable to attain the strong position they now occupy 
in the world’s markets had it not been for the co¬ 
operation of the inland and ocean carriers. It must be 
admitted that the great expansion of the railways of 
the country and the steady reduction in freight rates, 
accomplished by an increase of facilities for moving 
the traffic economically, have been the great factors 
in the upbuilding of the export trade in wheat and flour. 

I he people of no other wheat-growing nation have been 
favoured by as low rates of freight as the Ameri¬ 
cans. The railroad of the West extended its rails 
into promising fields as soon as, and more often 
before, their freight-producing capacity was known. In 
1871, when the true quality of spring-wheat was dis¬ 
covered, the railroads in the United States operated 
44,600 miles; in 1897, 181,000 miles were in operation. 
The reduction in the rate of freight per ton mile has 


more than kept pace with the increase in mileage; in 
1859-60 the average rate was l}d. per ton per mile; 
in 1896-97 it was 0*4 of a penny. On one railway^r- 
the Chesapeake and Ohio—the average freight per ton 
per mile in 1862 was 3Jd.; in 1879 it was 0 2d. From 
1868 to 1862 the average all-rail rate on a bushel of 
wheat from Chicago to New York 1 was 384 cents; 
from 1863 to 1867 31*4 cents; dnring the next five ; 
years it fell to 27 9 cents; again declining to 212 cents 
in 1873-77; in 1882 the average for the preceding five<| 
years was 167 cents; this was reduced during ^h e^ 
ensuing term to 14’6 cents; from 1888 to 18d@KW"** 


*c 

UniUd 


%0 New York direct, by Permeylfeai* B.N., 9J2 miles;( 


mnswie:" 
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14-5 cents, and for the five years ending with 1897 it 
was 12-8 cents. From New York to Liverpool the cost 
of carrying has been reduced at times to an absurdly 
low figure. In December, 1900, it was only five cents 
per bushel, and since then there have been times when 
it was as low as two cents, and, not infrequently, it 
has been carried across the ocean as ballast. 

We have only to couple this singular stitement of 
facts regarding the history of American transport charges 
with the reputed opinion of Mr. James J. Hill, the 
great north western railway owner and operator whose 
judgment and foresight was as good as the enormous 
sums of money he successfully invested therein himself. 
In the Orient he believed the United States of America 
had the touch-stone of success and prosperity and his 
entire program of railway and shipbuilding schemes 
had this one fact in view. The great trans-continental 
railways, as well as the allied steamship lines built 
for the Oriental trade and controlled by Mr. Hill and 
his associates, have not failed in their mission, no.- 
have they yet played their last card. The Asiatic 
market is the goal in view, and if unprecedented rates 
of freight will secure the foreign business, the policy 
of American rail-roaders is clear, for Mr. Hill has him¬ 
self stated that—“given the demand in one place and 
the supply in another, the carrier can and must make 
a rate of freight which will move the commodity, and, 
providing the traffic is great enough, this rate can be 
reduced below any figures today existing. There is 
no doubt about the demand and supply or the volume 
of traffic. 

From facts already established let us then see clearly 
what the World's position is in respect to both land 
and sea transport. We know the principal nations are 
struggling to get rid of their surplus, and they all 

1 A Grain of Whsat, by William Edgar. 
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appreciate the fact that the Orient offers the best mar¬ 
ket. All have independent means of sea transport, and 
independent bases of distribution; and America has her 
sign out to detract as much as lays within her power 
from the proprietor’s utility of Hongkong. She has, how¬ 
ever, reckoned without her Hongkong host; for we know 
the Indies are “the great depot of the world”. We 
have this statement on good authority; and, moreover, 
we have the care of the Indies. 

The railway development in China, coupled with 
railroad schemes in Asia Minor, will undoubtedly usher 
in a new transport era. We shall be compelled at no 
distant date, I believe, to fulfil to the letter the follow¬ 
ing extract from the IXth Article of the “will” of 
Peter the Great, who was sole ruler of Russia in 1088 
at the age of 16; and in doing so we must offer the 
necessary transport facilities, or the Russians them¬ 
selves will perhaps do so:— 

“Penetrate to the Persian Gulf; re-establish, if 
possible, by way of Syria, the ancient com¬ 
merce of the Levant; advance to the Indies, 
which are the great depot of the World.” 

We have only to watch the daily development of 
events and the balance of the story does not need to 
be written down. “Galileo was right—the World does 
move”; and there is no question so acute today as 
that of transport. We understand from the daily press 
that, at the meeting between Mr. Asquith and M. Sazonoff 
in London recently, the vexed Eastern question so far 
as Great Britain and Russia is concerned has been satis¬ 
factorily settled and that a solidarity of mutual purpose 
has been established; and it is not unreasonable or 
frivolous to infer the inception of a policy of mutual 
development of the Near East and the opening up of 
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that long neglected country, the cradle of humanity, 
setting aside the one-time “Russian menace *' and rele¬ 
gating it to the nursery of nations where it first saw 
light. When adult age is attained there is a point 
of satiation. I may he over sanguine, but it is my 
conviction that within the next five years after the 
cessation of the present hostilities the railroad from 
Karachi to Scutari with a bridge over the Bosphorus 
will he established throughout. 

In regard to the China side of the project, we have 
seen the awakening of that nation and their demand 
for modern land transport facilities. The German and 
the wily Turk have pretty well provided in their Bagdad 
Railway schemes the link between Basra and Scutari; 
and from Constantinople onwards to London we are 
well equipped. Aside from all other issues America— 
the New Prussia—does not control part of the 
prospective railroad ; and provided the transport charges 
by the overland route are not prohibitive or unbearably 
higher than the existing sea freights, the commercial 
prospects of the project are assured, as the accelerated 
exchange of commerce means several per cent more 
per annum to the trader than by the slower sea service, 
although initially there may be a numerical difference 
in freight in favour of sea-carriage. 

Adam Smith once put it to his contemporaries, in 
discussing the limitations of land transport to answer 
the question—“ What goods could bear the expense of 
land-carriage between London and Calcutta? and, with 
all due respect to the father of our science, we may 
perhaps be able to offer a solution. We will first, how¬ 
ever, tabulate the trans-oceanic routes open to traffic 
between the Orient and Europe, and compare the mileage 
involved by way of the prospective overland route via 
the Indies and Constantinople, and also consider the 
lead to Petrograd by an alternative project via Persia 
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in conjunction with the Russian Railways by 
Azof and Moscow. 


Sea Routes 


Via Suez— 


Shanghai to Honkong 
Hongkong to Colombo 
Colombo to Port Said 
Port Said to London 


Mile j 


810 

8,096 

8,488 

8,216 


10,609 


Via Panama— 

Shanghai to Honolulu ... ... 4,070 

Honolulu to Panama ... ... 4,160 

Panama to London ... ... 4,800 

18,080 



Rail cum Sea Route 


Via United States 


Shanghai to Yokohama via Inland Sea 
Yokohama to San Francisco 
San Francisco to New York Overland by rail 
New York to London 
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Via India and Constantinople to London— Miles 


Shanghai to Nanking 

103 


Nanking to Hankow 

276 


Hankow to Chengtu 

800 


Chengtu to Yang-ning 

273 


Yang-ning to China Frontier ... 

140_ 

1,662 

China Frontier to Saidya 

190 


Saidya to Karachi (via Sara, Katni 

and Hyderabad (Sindh) 

2,417_ 

__2,607 

Karachi to Basra 

1,300 


Basra to Constantinople 

1,610 


Constantinople to London (via, 

Amstetten, Linz, Munich, 

Nancy, Paris and Dieppe 

1,909_ 

4,819 

9,108 


Via Persia, Azof and Moscow to Petroorad— 


Shanghai to Karachi 

• • • 

4.289 

Karachi to Bushire 

• • • 

1,100 

Bushire to Baku 

• • • 

900 

Baku to Petrovsk 

• • • 

220 

Petrovsk to Azof 

• • • 

680 

Azof to Moscow 

• • • 

730 

Moscow to Petros rad 

• • • 

410 

8,229 


A sketch map, outlining the routes indicated above, 
is attached overleaf, and it may be mentioned in res¬ 
pect to the overland routes proposed that the most serious 
disadvantage which at present obtains is the variance 
of gauge of railways already in existence, which will 
form part of the trans-continental route. This position, 
however, in respect to the Indian, and probably the 
Chinese sections, will undoubtedly be remedied in order to 
secure the utility of the overland system, or other¬ 
wise the prospects of railroad transport will be some¬ 
what depreciated in proportion to the number of times 
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bulk is broken en route. It is generally agreed owing 
to the undesirability of break of gauge that the policy 
of future construction in India should aim at uniform¬ 
ity of gauge where necessary to secure the fluidity of 
traffic ; and consequently so far as the lines connecting 
Baku and Baghdad with Karachi are concerned there 
should not be much doubt as to the utility of adopting 
the Indian standard gauge. In respect to roads less 
than the standard already in existence in India, which 
will form part of the through route, the desirability 
of converting them to the Indian broad gauge of 


5' 6" is evident. India, it is needless to add, is the 
“great Depot”, and in the matter of trans-Asiatic 
railroad transport notably so, for it is believed she 
will be able to provide the necessary railway gear 
and requirements for the Asiatic Section of the 
Trans-Continental Railway system; and, provided uni¬ 
formity of gauge is attained, her task in this connec¬ 
tion will be considerably facilitated. It may be 
remarked that the conversion of existing narrow 
gauges, and their complementary structures in India 
will incur an appreciable capital expenditure; but it 
would be well in this respect to trust in our bor¬ 
rowing capacity when the indemnity comes Home. 
Moreover, as indicated, the question of the provision of 
broad gauge rolling stock to meet the traffic require¬ 
ments of the converted gauge does not arise; and with 
this advantage the time occupied in conversion would 
be negligible, as the time essentially necessary to 
complete such an enterprise is not considerable. 

In this connection Mr. Priestley’s note in the Imperial 
Gazetteer is interesting, as regards the American gauge- 
quandary :—“ But as the country developed, the incon¬ 
venience and delay resulting from T>reak of gauge became 
intolerable ... By 1886 arrangements were complete, atffl 
in that year some 13,000 miles of main track and 1, 
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miles of sidings were converted to the standard gauge 
of 4ft Bi ins., the whole operation taking two days.” 1 

As regards the Indian mileage, forming a part of 
the through trans-continental route, which would require 
to be converted to the broad gauge, the mileage would . 
be about 1,000 miles in round numbers, of which the 
necessity of the conversion of almost 400 miles purely 
for domestic economical reasons has already in recent 
times received the consideration of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and the Karachi Chamber of Commerce as reported 
in the daily press. 

It will be serviceable to tabulate here the trans- 
Indian route of least resistance available for the land- 
carriage between Saidya and Karachi—2,417 miles :— 

Route Across India via Sara 

Gauges 



Standard 

Other 

Dibru-Saidya Railway — 

Miles 

Miles 

Saidya to Tinsukia 

• • • • • • 

29 

Assam Bengal Railway — 

Tinsukia to Gauhati 

... ... 

819 

Eastern Bengal Railway — 

Amingaon to Sara 

• • • • • • 

820 

Sara to Naibati ... 

126 


East Indian Railway — 

Naibati to Katni 

067 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway — 

Katni to Kotah ... 

858 


Kotab to Marwar... 

150* 


Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway — 

Marwor to Hyderabad (Sindh) 

• • • • • • 

868 

North Western Railway — 

Hyderabad to Karachi 

... Ill 



1,896 

1,021 


Total both Gauges : 2,417 miles. 

The section between Kotah and Marwar of 150 miles 
marked with an asterisk has not yet been constructed, 


i Voluma HI., Chap. Yii. p. 882. 

40 
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there being at present little utility for the section; 
but as the desirability of constructing this length is so 
obvious in shortening the through route and the distance 
to be covered is nominal, the mileage by this prospec¬ 
tive route has been included in the summation of the 
through Indian mileage. 

It will be noticed that the l'oute selected is by way 
of the recently constructed bridge over the Ganges at 
Sara, but with a bridge thrown over the Ganges at 
Mokameh Ghat the through distance from Saidya to 
Karachi would be roughly 230 miles shorter as shewn 
below:— 


Short Route via Mokameh Ghat 


DibruSaidya Railway — 

Saidya to Tinsukia 

Assam Bengal Railway — 

Tinsukia to Gauhati 

Eastern Bengal Railway — 
Amingaon to Katibar 

Bengal it North Western Railway — 
Katihar to Semaria Ghat 

East Indian Railway — 

Mokameh Ghat to Katni 


Miles 

29 

319 

309 

116 

447 


Katni to Karachi as shewn in previous illustration ... 987 

Total 2,187 


This route would, however, involve as intimated 
the bridging of the Ganges at Mokameh Ghat, as well 
as the conversion of 1,100 miles of railway to the stan¬ 
dard gauge against 1,000 as shewn in the previous 
illustration. In either case the conversion of gauge is 
not a very serious question; and any capital spent 
thereon will be smilingly repaid, by the business wMoh 
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will result from the phenomenal volume of traffic 
the road will derive on the establishment of through 
connection with the Orient. 


Chinese Rnihoai/s 


As regards the railways of China and the probability 
of through rail connection being effected between India 
and the Orient in the near future, it may be interest¬ 
ing to note here the progress of those Chinese rail- 
ways bearing directly on the overland project outlined. 
The Chinese mileage forming part of the through route 
has been previously shewn to be 1.1182 miles from Shang¬ 
hai to the China-Burmo frontier, of which the section 
of 198 miles from Shanghai to Nanking has already 
been constructed. From Nanking to Hankow -a distance 
of 27(5 miles—it is understood the project is maturing; 
and from Hankow to Chengtu (longitude 104" 1) a dis¬ 


tance of 800 miles westward, the construction was un¬ 
dertaken in December 1909, and begun at Icliang (long. 
Ill" •!'). It is difficult to ascertain, however, what 
progress has been made, and how far this latter line 
is at present open for traffic; but considering the 
construction was put in hand seven years ago practi¬ 
cally, there should be very little of the line awaiting 
completion. China has of course during recent years 
passed through the fire of rebellion; and perhaps the 
line is not as far advanced as it should be. The total 
mileage, however, of these three sections,, which have 
been definitely settled on and partially completed, brings 
Shanghai in closer overland touch with India, and 
leaves only a span of 603 miles between Chengtu and 
Saidya to be constructed. Of this latter mileage, 413 
miles represent the distance to be traversed from Cheng¬ 
tu to the Chinese frontier, and 190 miles the distance 
through British territory from the latter to Saidya. 
Hence it will not be perhaps too optimistic to anticipate 
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the early probability of through railroad connection bet¬ 
ween India and China, considering the prosperity that will 
accrue from such a project which will tap and supply 
China’s artery of commerce the Yang-tse-Kiang valley, 
and undoubtedly be a most productive enterprize. With 
this connection established, and in order to improve 
on the more circuitous route by way of the recently 
constructed bridge over the Ganges at Sara, we have 
previously pointed out the advantage in lead that would 
result from the bridging of the Ganges at Mokameh 
Ghat, which for the further development of India's 
internal trade alone — a matter of no ignoble 
importance—has been previously suggested as being a 
move appropriate work than the Sara viaduct. Knowing, 
however, as we do, the utility of the Mokameh Ghat 
route in respect to its central location for the exchange 
of commerce between territory north and south of the 
Ganges it is earnestly to be hoped that the bridge 
scheme at Mokameh Ghat proposed some years ago will 
materialize shortly. Assuming that the river Ganges 
will be bridged at Mokameh Ghat to meet trans-con¬ 
tinental traffic requirements, or to supply internal trade 
demands, it will be possible then to reduce the overland 
lead by roughly 230 miles as already inferred. The 
route mileage between Shanghai and London will then 
be 8,878 miles, or 8,900 miles in round numbers. 

Cost of Transport 

Having concluded our estimate of the overland 
route mileage involved between Shanghai and London 
or picked ports on the North Sea we may next consider 
the question of the cost of transport. 

In calculating the probable transport charges over¬ 
land, between Shanghai and London or picked North 
Sea ports the actual cost of service statistics as obtain¬ 
ing on Indian and American railways have been taken 
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as the basis of calculation in determining the probable 
cost. The reason for adopting the American statistics, 
so far as the transactions relate to European territory, 
is principally because the traffic leads obtaining at pre¬ 
sent over the European roads are not by any means 
equivalent of the prospective leads of the trans-continen¬ 
tal traffic under consideration; and moreover, America, 
from the nature of her trails-continental business, is 
the only country whose railroad statistics can be con¬ 
veniently applied to the traffic in question. Further¬ 
more, wages and prices compare favourably between 
Europe and America; and the comparison is not there¬ 
fore unreasonable or unfair. 

The fact should also not be lost sight of that the 
prospective traffic to North Sea ports will traverse an 
average lead of roughly 1,900 miles through Europe; 
and we may observe that the average lead of railways 
of the United States is not by any means an approach 
on this figure, and as such the average figure of cost we 
intend to utilize, if anything, is excessive; and conse¬ 
quently the employment of the American statistics in 
order to approximate the cost of service through Europe 
for a class of traffic of which Europe has had absolutely 
no previous experience is perhaps not altogether inappro¬ 
priate. In view of this fact the employment of existing 
European statistics of working costs would probably result 
in greater error than computing the cost of service on 
the American basis of cost as we propose to do. In 
any case the statistics of the United States railroads 
are essentially the only indication we really have as a 
guide as to what it costs to work trans-continental 
traffic in a white country. 

As regards the Asiatic Section of the railroad under 
consideration, the official statistics of cost as published 
by the Government of India may be reasonably applied 
to the prospective traffic to be transported from Shang- 
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hai to Scutari. Even here the average cost per train- 
mile figure with an average lead measured in hundreds 
of miles at the utmost on Indian railways is not 
entirely free from error on the excessive side when 
computing the average cost for an average lead of 
approximately 7,000 miles. 

In respect to all roads already in existence another 
important fact must not, however, be overlooked, i.e., 
that the prospective traffic will be additional traffic to 
these lines and the existing average cost of initial 
traffic must not be confused with what will be distinct¬ 
ly the “additional net cost" 1 of moving the additional 
traffic, which latter cost will be appreciably below the 
average figures which we intend to employ in estima¬ 
ting the cost of transport service between the Orient 
and Europe. 

The United States Inter-State Commerce Commission 
Reports for 1910 which I have before me supply the 
following particulars as regards the average operating 
costs per train mile over the principal trunk lines. I 
have also noted down the open route mileage of the 
roads in question for the year 1910:_ 


Canadian Pacific Railway 

Mileage 

8332 

.4 verage cost 
$ 1.501 

Chicago & North Westorn Railway 

7412 

„ 1.300 

Sou thorn Railway 

7197 

„ 1.234 

Illinois Central Railway 

4374 

1.409 

Atlantic Coast Lino Railway 

4229 

„ 1.213 


Average 

$ 1.838 


equivalent to Rs. 4-3 approximately, representing- the 
average operating cost per train mile over the five 
selected trunk lines. 

As regards the Asiatic Division of the prospective 
through route to which we propose applying the cost 

„ ‘Jf™. by Colson, c/. his Trmuporls ,< Tar i/s. tit is equivalent to 
Marginal net cost in economic terminology.—E d.] 
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statistics of Indian Railways, the Administration Report 
issued by the Railway Department of the Government 
of India for the year ended 1014-15 shows that the 
average cost of operating a freight train one mile on the 
East Indian Railway is determined as being Rs. Ji'OSo. 
The operating cost per train mile over the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway for the same period is a slightly higher 
figure than that recorded for the East Indian Railway. 
The Oiulh and Rohilkhnnd Railway also maintain a 
working cost per train-mile figure in close proximity 
to the train mile figures of both the previously men¬ 
tioned systems, and for convenience the statistics 
referred to may be set down as under: 


East Indian Railway 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Oudb ft Rohilkhund Railway 


Average cost 
per Irani mile 
Rs. 2 085 
Rs. 2 300 
Rs. 2195 

Average Rs. 2-176 


It will be as well to remark here, that it is perhaps 
not very difficult to approximate the extent to which 
the above average train-mile cost figures, registered on 
existing traffic, would recede, with an increase in the 
average haul over the railways in question. We will, 
however, apply the average train-mile cost figure as it 
stands to the average lead we anticipate, to wit, 7,000 
miles over the trans-Asiatic railroad, as it does not 
appear necessary at present to make a further effoit to 
prove that our working costs will be 16 per cent oi *20 
percent lower than what we estimate; the figure of 
operating co6t being sufficiently low and bearing out our 
speculation even though based on the average statis¬ 
tics as obtaining in existing traffic circumstances. 

We may now proceed to estimate the operating cost 
per train over the entire distance, Shanghai to Europe, 
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8,878 miles, of which the division of continental mileage 
has already been indicated as being as under:— 

Asiatic Section 
Shanghai to Constantinople 
European Section 

Constantinople to North Sea Ports 

Total • 8,878 

Calculating at Rs. 2-3 per train mile over the Asiatic 
Section the total cost per train is equivalent to Rs. 
15,245; and in regard to the European Section at Rs. 4-3 
per train mile the total operating cost works out to 
Rs. 7,994. Assuming the average net tonnage of a 
train load as 500 tons, by no means an inflated figure 
for trans-continental traffic, the average cost of carrying 
a ton over the entire distance would be Rs. 46. It may 
be mentioned here, as regards the average net train 
loads anticipated above, that the estimate is moderate 
in circumstances such as trans-continental traffic where 
the correct volume of traffic is forthcoming, and as the 
best illustration on this point, we may again cite the 
facts of American railroads as found to exist. The 
figures in question for the trunk lines in three of the 
Eastern States are as under; which average figures, it 
may be mentioned, also include the retail business of 
the roads, i.e., traffic in small parcels, or consignments 
not consigned or carried in car-loads. Our present 
discussion it appears necessary to repeat is, however, 
confined to through train-load traffic between the Orient 
and Europe:— 

Average number of tons 
States freight per train mile 

Division II—New York and Pensylvania ... ... 602 

„ III—Ohio, Indiana and Michigan ... 467 

„ IV—Virginia & Carolina North and South ... 424 

Average net tons per train mile 461 ~/J 


Miles 

6,969 

1,909 
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It is also interesting to note the statistics of the 
Erie Railroad Company in this connection. Their annual 
report for 1015, as published for the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission Classifications of Revenue and 
Expenditure, shews the total mileage operated by the 
Erie Railroad Company during 1915 was 2,257 miles 
and the average number of tons of freight in each 
train is registered as being 074 tons excluding railway 
stores or material which when included resulted, 
during the year in question, in 733 tons being obtained 
as an average train load. 

I have not overlooked the capacity and dead 
weight side of the types of cars in service on the 
American systems, and l may here conveniently remark 
that on the Erie Railroad the average number of tons 
in each loaded car was during 1915, 21*93 tons, against 
21*28 during 1914. I need also remark that we have 
accepted 500 tons only as the average net train load in 
consideration of the Indian and European stock obtain¬ 
ing ; and it is also perhaps known that on certain sections 
of metre-gauge railways in India a net tonnage per train 
of 000 tons is obtainable during the busy export traffic 
season, ?*.#?., when the volume of traffic is assured. 

* To proceed with our project, we have been able to 
show that we anticipate the cost of transport will he 
somewhere in close proximity to Rs. 40 per ton; and 
we have previously hinted that it would he possible 
to reduce this estimated cost of service by no negligible 
amount, at least 10 per cent if the special features of 
the trans-continental traffic were given due considera¬ 
tion. As, however, there is no apparent reason for 
our present purpose to prolong or complicate the calcula¬ 
tion of the transport cost, we may rest satisfied with 
the- figure we have estimated, viz., Rs. 40 per ton, 
which if not exact, contains an error on the safe side. 
Allowing the carriers a profit on the transaction, and 
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presuming we allow them 40 per cent on cost to pay 
the interest on capital, we cannot be accused of being 
illiberal. Moreover, over more than 5,000 miles of the 
entire route of 8,900 miles roughly, the through traffic 
will be additional to that of the existing roads; and as 
previously pointed out the additional net cost of 
moving this super-traffic will be less than the average 
figures on which the through cost has been calculated. 
We will, however, appropriately fix the freight charges 
at Rs. 6G per ton from Shanghai to North Sea Ports, 
which represents a profit of 43i per cent on the cost 
per ton to the carrier. A further analysis of this 
freight charge shows that the commercial Indian unit 
charge per mile will be about *th of a pie per inaund 
per mile. This is perhaps a strikingly low figure; but 
the roads already in existence must always remember 
that admirable first axiom of railroading—“ Get traffic” 1 ; 
and it would perhaps be as well not to forget that a 
railway line is not a clothes line. Its only business is 
transport; and no one has yet been able to persuade 
or convert it to join in any other enterprize. 

As regards the roads pending construction which 
are all on the Asiatic side of the project, there is no 
doubt that, considering the volume of traffic potential 
to the project, a rate based on ^th of a pie foi the 
long-lead-through-traffic carried across the continent of 
Asia will be remunerative, considering the economical 
conditions under which the traffic will be carried. 

Comparison of Sea and Rail Freights 

We have previously outlined the existing trade 
routes, i.e., the sea, and rail-cura-sea, systems open’ to 
carry the traffic between the Orient and Europe which 
have hitherto shared the export and import traffic 
business between themselves; and, having speculated 

1 For elaboration, see "Elementso/ Railway Economics", by W. M. Aokworth, M. A. •' 
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as to the probable cost of transport overland by the 
proposed rail route, it will be serviceable to compare 
here the relative position as regards frieghts which 
the prospective overland and the existing sea routes 
will occupy. The comparison is as follows 



Per ton 


Rs. 

All rail route (proposed) 

l»6-0 

Sea route via Suez ('normal) 

61-0 

Sea-cum-rail route via U. S. A. (normal) 

78-0 


It may be here observed that a ship s, or “ roomage 
ton is only 40 cubic feet taken by measurement, or 
2,000 lbs. when taken by weight, against a ton of 
2,240 lbs. by rail, thus securing a margin of 12 per cent in 
favour of land carriage. It will also be of some practical 
value to note that it will not be necessary for the rail¬ 
road system to maintain a through rate even equal to 
the lowest shipping rate. It may be safely said that in 
competition with the sea routes the overland route 
will be enabled to compete satisfactorily with a rate 
25 per cent higher in view of the facts that agri¬ 
culture and industry are land pursuits, and that 
railways have it always in their power to handicap 
their rival sea-carriers by quoting restraint rates for the 
comparatively short leads from the interior to the port 
of shipment, and again from port of discharge to 
destination. This restrictive rating will compensate and 
balance the through transport charges from point of 
production to consumption, and will ultimately destroy 
at certain inland points the hopes and prospects of 
sea-carriage being able to compete with the land 
system. It should be noted particularly in this con- 
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nection, that in calculating the probable through rate, 
we have based our calculating on the mileage from the , 
Port of Shanghai to London, i. e. y the maximum 
mileage; but a little reflection will show that, without 
depreciating the average lead of the traffic to* any 
appreciable extent sufficient to interfere with economi¬ 
cal working, something less than the entire mileage 
could have been adopted as the distance basis. 
The greater percentage of consumption and pro¬ 
duction takes place inland; and in the matter of 
competition this circumstance automatically shortens 
the railroad service and reduces its through charges 
and at the same time augments the expenditure 
incidental to sea-carriage. Moreover the accelerated 
exchange of commerce will justify the sur-charge; and 
on these grounds alone with a rate of Rs. 82-8 per ton 
obtaining between Shanghai and North Sea Ports ( i. e. t 
adding 25 per cent to the overland rate of Rs. 66 
previously proposed) the charge will not be more than 
the traffic can bear, nor will it be unreasonable. In 
previous sea-freight booms the freight charges have 
been heavier, it will be remembered, than the charge 
of Rs. 82-8 per ton now proposed by the overland 
route; and it will be to the point to mention that the 
sea-freight3 between Shanghai and London in pre-war 
days, prior to the advent of competition with Japanese 
carriers (and its consequence—a rate-cutting war) stood 
at Rs. 06 per ton for the more common items of 
commerce. 

As another instance of what the traffic will bear it 
will be recollected that in the great boom in freights 
of 1912 the sea freight from New York to London rose 
as high as 60 shillings a ton, the trade accommodating 
itself to the higher transport charge, although in 
normal times previous to that year sea freights were 
maintained much below 30 shillings a ton. 
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Finally, I would like to make it clear that in fixing 
the through rate between Shanghai and London at 
Rs.H6 per ton, I do not consider I have approached 
the minimum rate at which the traffic could he 
worked. I am great believer in the spirit of James 
J. Hill, despite official experts and their pretensions. 
The freight charge of Rs. 66 per ton speculated 

at the onset is merely an indication of the reason¬ 
able rate that may he anticipated by the land route. 
That is, I have endeavoured to show that it will be 
possible to carry the cheaper commodities of commerce, 
such as cereals, etc., which give a good loadability, 
at reasonable rates bordering on the normal and 
customary sea-charges levied on similar articles of 
inferior value and risk. Moreover it may also be 
said that the percentage allowed as profit, or in other- 
words to cover interest on capital, is also only an 
indication of the lowest valuation. In this connection 
it will be readily allowed that for commodities of 
superior value and risk a higher charge than Rs. 66 
per ton will be realised, and as such -the ratio of 
working expenses to the charge for interest on capital 
will not bear the proportion of 70 to 30 as indicated 
by a working expense of Rs. 40 and a freight charge 
of only Rs. 06 per ton. 

On the other hand it has also been advocated that 
it will be possible reasonably to levy a rate of Rs. 82 
per ton on commodities of inferior risk and value 
without burdening the traffic unduly, or damaging the 
prospects of the railroad; and with this figure the 
percentage of operating expenses to operating revenue 
will be 56 per cent , which result compares favorably 
with the operating results of railways in all countries. 
Before leaving the subject it will be of utility to point 
out that the total foreign trade with China is recorded 
as being in the proximity of 100 , 000,000 tons per 
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annum, and roughly speaking the following indicates 
the distribution of this colossal trafficking:— 


Per cent 


Russia 

.... 2 

Great Britain 

.... 11 

Hongkong 

.... 32 

Japan 

.... 14 

United States of America 

.... 8 

India 

.... 6 

Other British Territories 

.... 2 

Other European Countries 

.... 13 

Australasia and others 

.... 12 


100 


Hongkong, it will be noticed, absorbs the lion's 
share of the business; but I forget who it was that 
said in a reference to matters in general that “ Shanghai 
is a surprise, but Hongkong a revelation". In regard 
to trade the semi-officially registered figure which 
credits Hongkong with being China's largest dealer 
must also be received with due caution. Hongkong 
is a free port, the flag of every nation being found 
flying in its waters—enemies excepted at present—and 
although 32 per cent of China's foreign trade is credited 
to Hongkong, a British possession, yet the pretentious 
record is not intended to be read too literally nor does 
it imply that the aforesaid 32 per cent represents 
British traffic. We have previously, I believe, hinted 
at our neighbour operating in that sphere, to wit— 
Manila. It will also be observed that while Great 
Britain's share is definitely stated as 11 per cent of 
the total, the United States of America have pushed 
themselves forward, and within a period of comparatively 
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short activity secured 8 per rent of the total as 

their share. . 

The question is therefore Are we to pin our faith 

to the primitive method of transport by sea-carriage to 
maintain the heritage left us by our forefathers ? " With 
a through railroad connecting Shanghai and Europe 
and the United States of America out-classed, 
and the railways of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
mortgaged to the Allies in partial payment of the 
indemnity, with every hope of a foreclosure, the 
imagination runs riot at the possibility of the expan¬ 
sion of commerce which Great Britain, France and 
Russia will inherit. The mercantile fleets of the 
allied nations may, therefore, be reserved to concen¬ 
trate their activities in those spheres where water- 
carriage will still hold a monopoly of service. The 
evidence of the time points truly to a revolution m 
our former methods of transporting commerce; and 
the maintenance of both land and water communi¬ 
cations is fairly ubiquitously recognised to-day as being 
essential, they being equally important factors in 
preserving the old worlds existence and deciding 
the contest for commercial supremacy. The combined 
method of land and water transport is a make-shift, 
an expedient where nothing better offers ami as such 
it will be accessory, I believe, to its own death, with 
the establishment of an all-rail route between Europe 
and the Orient. 
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Introduction 

The main object of this article is to show that it is 
possible to develop an applied science of Business 
Management of the same nature and importance as is 
the science of engineering, and to suggest that it ought 
to become before long a recognised subject of courses 
of study under University direction, if not for a Univer¬ 
sity degree. 

In the Middle ages, and long after, engineering 
works such as bridges, dams, and embankments, were 
constructed according to empirical rules which were 
the result of many centuries of dearly bought ex¬ 
perience. Many bridges fell and houses collapsed be¬ 
fore it was discovered how arches must be set and 
keyed and what span could be safely crossed with a 
beam of given thickness supporting an ordinary weight. 
So long as the conditions were not unusual these rules 
of thumb served for practical purposes, though a waste 
of material arose from a desire to be well on the safe, 
side, and inconvenience was caused by the irapdssibility 
of safely departing from the conventional form of the 
structure. Whenever the conditions made it practically 
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impossible to build in the customary manner 
there were two alternative courses open: either to 
build nothing and so risk nothing, or to try a new 
form of construction and take the risk of its proving 
unstable. How foreign is all this to our modern ideas! 
Beginning slowly in the seventeenth century, and 

developing rapidly in the nineteenth, a great science 
of engineering has grown up which enables ns to build 
almost anv form of building, bridge or other work with 
the minimum of waste, to give the maximum of con¬ 
venience, with the practical certainty that it will with 
complete safety adequatelv serve the purpose for which . 
it was designed. 

In business management we are just beginning to 
emerge from the long era of rule of thumb methods 
We have only reached the same stage of development 
as had been attained already in the science of engineer¬ 
ing a century ago. I an. not. of course, speaking of 
the technical processes of production or manufacture, 
l,„t of the organisation, and of the commercial and 
financial sides of business activity. It was possible in 
lingland fifty years ago. for example, for a manufacturer 
to make profits by simply telling his foreman or mana¬ 
ger to engage hands and set the machinery going on 
raw material which he had bought with some care, 
and by selling the finished goods as they came from 
the factory, at the best prices the old-standing 
merchants would give. To the wastes going on m his 
mill or factory he gave little or no thought; of the actua 
cost of manufacturing his different lines of goods, and 
their relative profitableness he knew nothing. If his 
. customers complained of faults in his goods, he had 
the greatest trouble in finding out what was wrong 
and who was responsible; if his work-people struck he 
was surprised and indignant, and often entirely depen¬ 
dent on his foremen for explanations of the matters in 
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dispute. Some of the points arising out of them might 
be new to him, so that he was puzzled and helpless. 
Finally, he was content to work for a whole year in 
blissful ignorance of what profit he was making, some¬ 
times with little care as to how stocks and credits were 
piling up, patiently confident that the end of the year 
would show him not merely solvent, but with the usual 
fair and reasonable profit. 

Beneficent competition, British as well as American 
and German, has already altered this, and has already 
greatly increased the earning power of the British people 
in consequence of their having become more efficient. By 
careful study waste is now reduced to a minimum both 
in the works and in the office; the exact cost of manu¬ 
facturing each kind of goods, or even the cost of every 
individual article made, is systematically ascertained so 
that the more profitable business can be pushed, and 
costs be reduced. Systems of tracing faults to their 
sources have been devised. Employers are at last 
beginning to study their workpeople as carefully as 
they study markets aud machinery, so that their work- 
may be stimulated and improved, and all real grievances 
may be set right. Stocks and credits are reported 
daily or weekly or monthly as a continual check upon 
the operation of the whole business. 

Literature of Business Management 

Many American and English firms, particularly in 
the engineering and allied industries, have already 
achieved these advances; and within the past twenty 
years a literature dealing first with commercial practice 
and office management, and then with accountancy in 
factories, and later with the planning of factories, their 
organization, and methods of cost accounting, and sys¬ 
tems of selling and advertizing, has gradually come into 
existence. But such books, important as are some of 
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those recently issued, are still pitifully few when con- 
trasted with the vast importance of the subject some 
four or five book-shelves in a library would hold all 
those which are in any way scholarly or reliable works. 
Yet it is a healthy sign of the times that the literature 
on business management and organization, and cost 
accounts, is growing more and more rapidly—chiefly in 
America; but also to some extent in England and 
other countries. 

In making a survey of the literature of business 
management, it is apparent at once that it covers a very 
wide held. After an examination of such hooks m 
England, and amongst the recent acquisitions of the 
Allahabad University Library, besides inspecting the 
catalogues of numerous English and American publishers 
I find that the books with which we are now concerned 
may be classified conveniently into a number of groups, 
which may again be subdivided. It will be best first 
of all to set forth this classification in outline so as to 
give a bird's-eye-view of the whole subject; and I shall 
then proceed briefly to discuss the different classes of 
books, naming those of most importance, and indicating 
what information or service they can give. It must be 
understood that I have purposely omitted from the 
literature of business management several categories of 
books with which the public are familiar, because, 
though undoubtedly related to commerce and industry, 
and even to management, they do not deal with the 
latter subject specifically. I refer to such books as 
those on book-keeping and accountancy, so far as they 
relate only to the ordinary financial books of a him, and 
neither to cost accounts nor to the special forms o 
accounts required by special businesses. The latte it 
seems logical to include in my classification; for it is 
part of the art of management to apply the piinciples 
of accountancy to the particular business in hand. I 
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have also omitted all elementary text-books on office- 
routine, and commercial studies generally, which are 
written for the assistance of junior clerks rather than 
managers, and I have also omitted books which are 
primarily legal, or mainly scientific or technical. All 
books on commercial geography, and descriptive of 
trades and industries, of currency, banking, and so 
forth, I have omitted as belonging properly to the sub¬ 
ject of descriptive economics. Books of all these kinds 
may be kept at hand and be studied with profit by 
managers; but it is necessary to restrict my survey to 
books which deal with the art of management itself. 
This term I am here using in its widest sense, to 
include the organization of new businesses and also 
extensions and re-organizations. 


Classification of Books relating to Business 

Management 


GROUPS 


I. General— 

(1) General works on principles of conducting business 

( 2 ) Encyclopedias and dictionaries 


II. Ottice Koutine. 
in. Secretarial Works. 


iv. Joint Stock Companies— 

(1) Directors’ and secretaries’ manuals 

(2) Legal handbooks 


v. Commercial Practice and Law. 


vi. Finance— 

(1) F “t , Sd o sr“ on “ d »' «■- 

(2) Depreciation and sinking funds 

(3) Investment, choice, control and accounting 
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vii. Works and Factory Organization and Management- 

(1) Executive control 

(2) Factory planning and organization 

(3) Cost accounting 

(4) “Practical** management 

(5) Scientific management 

vui. Management of Labor— 

(1) Selection and control of workmen 

(2) Fatigue and overstrain (including working hours. 

(3) Methods of remuneration (wages systems! 

(4) Worker’s welfare 

ix. Efficiency— 

(1) General works on in all, on various, occupations. 
t2) Of manual labor. 

(3) Psychology of mental operations of business. 

(4) Psychology of manual operations. 

x. Sale of Goods (wholesale). 

xi. Advertising. 

XII. Retail Sale of Goods 

(1) Shops 

(2) Mail order systems 

XIII. Special Businesses and Trades-the management 

and accountancy of. 

XIV. Graphic methods of presenting business facts. 


The above named groups and sub-groups may now be 
considered seriatim with a view to describing the kinds 
of books belonging to them and mentioning a few of 
those most conspicuous for their importance or novelty. 

1.(1) General Works on the principles of conducting 
business. 'These books are not works on economics, which 
is the pure theory of business in its social aspects; noi 
are they even books of applied economics, except to a 
small degree. They are designed to systematize know¬ 
ledge of those principles of business methods and 
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administration which are of general application in 
various classes of business undertakings. Economics oj 
Business by Norris A. Brisco (N. Y., The Macmillan 
Co.) is a good example. It is a valuable, if rather 
brief, survey of the whole field; and at the end of each 
chapter is a most useful bibliography, which includes 
practically all the important practical books on all 
branches of business published up to 1910. The follow¬ 
ing are the titles of its chapters: The Economic Basis 
of Business Types of Business Organizations—Interior 
Organization—The Principles of Management—The 

Entrepreneur—Analysis of Cost Accounting—Factory 
Efficiency—Efficient Business Methods—Labor Efficiency 
—Buying—Selling—Principles of Advertising—Mediums 
of Advertising—Money and Credit—Trade Marks and 
Copyrights—Patents, Trade Names and Trade Secrets. 

11.(2) Encyclopedias and Dictionaries. Several com¬ 
prehensive and massive books of reference on business 
practice, commercial law and custom, accountancy and 
works organization and management have been published 
in recent years. Although much of the information 
relates to English or American conditions, according 
to the country of publication, the articles relating 
to such general subjects as accountancy and management 
cannot fail to be of service to commercial men and 
managers in India. The most important of such works 
probably are Modern Business Practice 1 , and The Busi¬ 
ness Encyclopedia and Legal Adviser , a work in nine 
volumes. 2 The Library of Business Practice , pub- 
lised by Messrs. A. W. Shaw & Co., might be included 
in this group; though as each book deals with a dis¬ 
tinct subject -it is perhaps better to assign each volume 
to its appropriate group in my classification. 

There are two well-known periodicals devoted to the 
interests of greater efficiency in business: the older is 

1 Eight vols ; Gresham Publishing Co., London. 

3 The Cftxton Publishing Co., London. 
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called System, and the newer Business. (Pubd. at Detroit, 
U.S.A.l Both appear monthly, and frequently contain 
very suggestive articles describing the advanced methods 
of up-to-date and leading firms-chiefly American and 
English. A set of the back volumes of one of these 
periodicals forms in itself quite a useful little mine of 
information on modern efficiency devices: and is 
especially useful for stimulating interest, and in the 
elementary stages of study. Careful reading of special 
works is! however, absolutely necessary ... order to 
acquire such fuller knowledge of improved scientific 
methods of advertising, factory organisation, cost ac¬ 
counting. and so forth, as would be useful m practice 
IT. Office Routine. Books which I am obliged 
put together in this class are really very varied in 
character, ranging from elementary books like Clemson,. 
Office Procedure which describes the usual English 
methods, to A. W. Shaw * Co.'s Horn to 
Office, which is full of new ideas and useful suggestions 
for attaining office efficiency, to abstruse books o 
organization and the functions of an executne a.K 
learned books on filing and indexing. Mi. U. . 

Williams' book The Railroad Correspondence 1'tie, Mi. 
.1. Kaiser's Card System at the Office and 
Indexing and Mr. 3. D. Brown's Subject Classification 
are interesting examples of the latter class. Although 
the last mentioned, like most books on classifying and 
indexing, is intended primarily for librarians it is 
useful in suggesting a classification for filing the kinc 
of information which every up-to-date business firm 
should collect in regard to the field of its operations. 
A good general book is L. K. Dicksee's Office oryamza- 
tion and Management . 

III. Secretarial Handbooks. —These have been writ- 
ten to explain in detail to private secretaries and their 
employers the duties, responsibilities and routine of a 
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secretary’s work. A well-known elementary, but’ v4 
useful, book of this class is Sir Courtenay Bojrli 
Hints on the Conduct of Business) and a more Aintt- 
tious book is H. E. Blain’s Secretary's Handhoolc . 
Every man of affairs whether engaged in commerce; or 
occupying a Government or professional position, should 
have a personal assistant who is not. burdened with 
the charge of an office; and it will probably be'to-the 
mutual advantage both of the busy man and * o? his* 
assistant to study some of these books, and select the 
best methods by trial. 

IV. Joint Stock Companies — (1) Directors' and 

Secretaries' Manuals .—There are many useful books 

of this class to guide company officers in England 

and America through the intricacies of the legal 
formalities and regulations with which they are bound 
to comply. 1 The Indian companies Act of *1913, is 

based on the English Act of 1908; but differs from 
it in certain features. Consequently, whilst it is best 
to consult some of the English handbooks in order 
to gain a just appreciation of the obligations, 

duties and responsibilities of • company officers, it is 
necessary to consult books on the Indian Companies 
Act in order to become familiar with the details of 
incorporation and annual returns and other necessary „ 
formalities. The books on the Indian Companies Act - 
available are W. H. Edwards' Guide to the Indian 
Companies Act (Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta: • 
1915), and Buckland’s -The Indian Companies Act of M 
1913 with the Amending Act of 1914 incorporated.^ 

V. Commercial Practice and Law .—There : .-are 
numerous well known and standard works falling 
this group. Most of the books are to a greater or 
less-extent popular expositions of- common 
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Modern developments of this literature are m two 
directions: (1) towards elementary expositions of commer¬ 
cial law and practice in simple language such as are 
publisher! by Pitman’s; and (2) towards specialized 
treatises on new developments of commercial practice, 
such as Mercantile Credits, by Kallman and others 
(Ronald Press Co., N.Y., 1914), which deals with all 
the methods by which merchants and manufacturers 
may best obtain and give credit; assessing the credit 
of customers; dealing with banks; credit agencies; 

commercial insurance; and so forth. 

VI. Finance—(1) Flotation, re-organ,zat,on and 
amalgamation of companies and firms— Books ,n 4 ,b 
sub-group fall again into three classes: <«> *086 

covering the whole question of the various methods o 
financing and amalgamating industrial and commercia 
enterprises from a practical point of view; (b) those 
dealing with financing by particular methods, such 
as partnerships, or by turning private toms mto 
limited liability companies; (c) the P«bhc flotation of 
new companies. It is to be understood that in each 
sub-group we may have books of a severely pract cal 
character, and also books of an economic descriptive 
character, designed to enlighten the outsider rather 

than to assist the business man. 

A first-rate book in subsection («) is lniLancmg an 

Enterprise by Francis Cooper (4th ed.. 1 5 

Press, N.Y..) which deals in detail with all the usually 
available methods of finding funds to develop an in 
trial undertaking, whether privately or >y ° rm 
a limited company. This book ought to be tax 
more widely known in India. A careful study of . 
on the part of Indian promoters and investors 
have saved many of the failures of the pas 
There are numerous English and American books falling 
in subsections (b) and (c) but I do not think that 
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any of them are of outstanding merit or widely known. 

VI(2), Depreciation and Sinking Fiends .—These 
include highly specialized books for accountants on 
Depreciation; but the smaller books, such as P. D. 
Leake’s Depreciation and Wasting Assets (Henry Gord, 
London; 1912) or E. A. Sabers’ Principles of Depre¬ 
ciation (Ronald Press, N.Y., 1915), should be studied by 
general managers and directors of all industrial and 
transport companies. A standard work on the very 
technical subject of sinking funds is E. H. Turner’s The 
Repayment of Local and Other Loans (Sherratt and 
Hughes: The University Press, Manchester; 1913). 

VI(3). Investments — Choice , Control , and Accounting 
of. —In this class are placed books designed to aid in¬ 
vestors of large funds in realizing the maximum of 
yield combined with the maximum of security. Such 
scientific investment as these books advocate depends 
mainly on the wide distribution of funds geographically 
and by industries in order to realise security, and upon 
taking advantage of the cyclical fluctuation of prices 
to increase the yield. The “ Financial Review of Re¬ 
views ” is a London periodical which has done much 
to popularise sound principles of investment, but the 
literature is mainly American.* It should be studied 
with care by the managers of banks, insurance^ and 
trust companies, and also by trustees- and others who 
may have large funds to invest. 

VII. Works and Factory Organization and Manage¬ 
ment. —The number of books relating to methods of mana¬ 
gement and increased efficiency in factories and engineer¬ 
ing works which have been appearing in recent years 
may be regarded as one of the most interesting features 

• Many of these booksare published by the Financial Publishing Co., 7, Hancook 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. U.S.A. Babson’s Business Barometers deals with fore¬ 
casting the investment cycle. Cycles of Speculation by T. Gibson (Moody Co., N.Y.) 
is a suggestive book. A book dealing in a different manner with the principal 
capitalist industries, mainly English, is The Business Prospects Year-Book, by Joseph 
Davies and C.P. Hailey, published by the Business Statistics Publishing Co. 
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of the twentieth century. The growth of such a literature 
denotes a new attitude on the part of business men towards 
the public in regard to the knowledge and experience 
which they have accumulated in the course of their 
business careers. In the old days, if a man developed 
or discovered a specially efficient method of doing 
business he did not speak or write about it, but preserved 
the new ideas for the exclusive use of his firm, almost 
like a trade secret. A more liberal spirit is now abroad, 
and men who have successfully adopted new methods 
and have become wealthy thereby are ready, and even 
eager to give the public the benefit of knowing their 

successful experiments in detail. 

Another class of books, often dealing more satisfac¬ 
torily with general principles, but purposely omitting the 
details of the application of new methods, is written by 
professional experts-cost accountants, and the Induc¬ 
tion experts” of America—who hope that the publicity of 
the book will increase their practice. Such authors, who 
have been trained as accountants and have afterwards 
become engaged in introducing costing systems, tend 
naturally to concern themselves mainly with the organisa¬ 
tion, and with the office and storage arrangements, of 
the ’factories. Books of the previously mentioned class, 
written by successful proprietors and managers of busi¬ 
nesses may be distinguished at once by their different 
emphasis, which falls on the practical issues which 
engage the constant attention of directors and managers; 
and these authors relegate the accountancy problems of 
management to their proper sphere as aids to business 
success, rather than as an end in themselves, as some 


of the other books suggest. 

A third, and very welcome, class of books on this 
subject has quite recently made its appearance, namely 
those written by holders of the chairs of ^' ^try aml 
of Business Administration which have lately been 
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established in several American universities and techni¬ 
cal colleges. A notable example is The Elements of 
Industrial Management by J. Russell Smith (Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia., U. S. A., 1915), a book which may 
be usefully consulted by all proprietors or intending 
promoters of industrial enterprises, and by students of 
economics. 

Other noteworthy recent books on works and factory 
management are : The Principles of Industrial Manage¬ 
ment by J. C. Duncan; Factory Organization and 
Administration by Hugo Diemer; Profit-making Manage¬ 
ment by C. U. Carpenter; and the Library of Factory 
Management (published by A. W. Shaw & Co.). 

As regards the subclasses we may note that books 
on (1) Executive Control are mainly American, as for 
example, Modem Organization by C. de L. Hine which 
deals with the principles of control illustrated by 
American railroad organization, and The Business 
Administrator by E. D. Jones, a more academic study ; 
and that books on (2) Factory Planning and Organization 
are partly English, but mainly American. A good book 
on the laying out of factories and works is Industrial 
Plants by C. Day. Works on the important subject of 
(3) Cost Accounting were some of the earliest of any 
class of books directed to securing increased efficiency 
in industrial establishments. An early well known book 
is by Garcke and Fels on Factory Accounts. A useful 
little book giving a succinct account of the main features 
of the subject is Cost Accounts : the Key to Economy 
in Manufacture by W. Strahan (London: Stevens & 
Haynes, 3rd ed. 1909). Amongst a great number of 
recent American books on the subject, I may mention Cost 
Accounting in Theory and Practice by J. L. Nicholson 
(Ronald Press, N. Y., 1915); and Factory Costs, by 
F. E. Webner (Ronald Press, 1911). The last is a 
very comprehensive work of nearly 600 pages. It 
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contains very numerous specimen forms which are of 
great use in illustrating methods now coming widely 
into use in America. A word of warning is perhaps 
necessary, however, against the hasty adoption of a 
costing system into any business, and particularly against 
the unconsidered adoption of the necessary forms exactly 
as devised for some other firm in the same trade. A 
particular business is a kind of living organism, and 
a costing system needs to he adapted on certain broad 
principles to meet the individual peculiarities of the 
business, just as much as a suit of clothes needs to 
be made to fit a man, or a bridge to be designed for 

a particular crossing of a river. 

Books of the type which I would class under the 
heading (4) “Practical" Management are those attempt¬ 
ing no systematic or scientific treatment of the subject, 
but relating the experience actually gathered by the 
author during many years management of some factory 
or works. They cannot in the least serve the purpose 
of books on cost accounting or scientific management; 
but many of them contain useful hints. They arc of 
considerable interest to economists as helping to bring 
him into closer touch with the work of managers, the 
difficulties encountered by them, and their point of 

view. ... 

(5) Scientific Management. The rapidly growing 

literature on this subject dates from the publication in 
1911 of The Principles of Scientific Management by 
F. W. Taylor (Harper Bros., N. Y.). This well known and 
important book analyses the principles underlying the 
working of machinery and the labor staff and lays 
down methods which had been thoroughly tested during 
many years previously by the author, which enormously 
increase the output efficiency of any concern where 
they are applied. It is not merely a question of de¬ 
veloping piece or task work with a view to driving 
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labor more severely; but rather a method in which-thS 
work demanded of the workmen is studied in relation 
to the particular machines or presses which they have 
to operate as intimately as the machines* themselves 
are studied for the adaptation of the details of their 
design to the work they have to perform. Mr* Taylor/s 
book has been followed by a flood of literature on scientific 
management of more or less value—principally less. 
A number of the more important papers and articles 
on the subject have been collected and reprinted in a 
volume entitled Scientific Management by Mr. C. B, * 
Thompson, Lecturer on Manufacturing in the Harvard 
University l . 

VIII. Management of Labor. —Here again the litera¬ 
ture is mostly of recent date, and three-fourths American, 
so far as writings in the English language are concerned. 

A well known book by an American author is Gantt’s 
Work , Wages and Profits. Space will not allow me ' to 
describe separately the subdivisions of this class (indi¬ 
cated on p. 333), and I shall content myself with men¬ 
tioning a representative book of each subdivision. On 
the selection and control of workmen two little bopks 
published by A. W. Shaw & Co.— How to get Work¬ 
men and How to Manage Men —are very practical and 
useful. A study of fatigue and overstrain and the 
legal regulation of hours is Fatigue and Efficiency , by 
J. Goldmark. 3 An old and well known book on wages 


systems is Schloss’s Methods of Industrial Remuneration 
(Williams and Norgate). The number of books on 
welfare work for factory operatives has grown rapidly in 
recent years. Only those describing such work as is | 
undertaken by, or on the initiative of the proprietcawof 
works and factories should be included here under rfhtf 
general heading “Management of Labor/’ -Suck'booh# 
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express the conviction and experience of numerous factory 
owners that attention to the well-being of their workmen 
of all grades—both in and out of working hours—is in 
some degree a moral obligation, and is in every case 
good business. The study of and care for employees as 
an essential part of business organisation is nowhere 
better described than by Edward Cadbury in Ins 
Experiments in Industrial Organization (Longmans, 
1912), which details the system of a great and successful 
English firm. 

IX. Efficiency. Books directed to the study of gene¬ 
ral and theoretical aspects of efficiency are almost 
entirely American, and to some extent German. They 
are very varied in character, and have much of the 
crudity and incompleteness which may be expected in 
a new field of study. The classification has already 
been indicated, and I need only mention a few books 
of special interest. A general book on the^ subject 
is H. Emerson’s Twelve Principles of Efficiency , 

whilst on the efficiency of manual labor a book worth 
studying is Experiences in Efficiency , by B. A. Franklin. 
A book of outstanding importance which deals with 
efficiency from the point of view of the psychology 
of mental and manual operations, and provides a scien¬ 
tific guide to the choice of men for various types of 
employment, is Hugo Munsterberg’s Psychology and 
Industrial Efficiency (Constable, 1913). An interesting 
and suggestive book falling in this class is Influencing 
Men in Business by W. D. Scott, in which he analyses 
the processes of deliberation and suggestion and shows 
how far each enters respectively into the decisions 
leading to action in different kinds of business. The 
latter half of this book is mainly devoted to the 
psychology of advertizing. 

Space does not admit of my dealing separately 
with the remaining classes of books. Books on adver- 
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tizing published in America may almost be numbered by 
hundreds, whilst there are not a few English books on 
the subject. The organization and policy of the Sales 
Department of a manufacturing or wholesale business is 
the theme of a score or so of American books; whilst 
a literature dealing with retail business is also coming 
rapidly into prominence. Special businesses and trades 
are also receiving attention separately. There are many 
practical books on the management of engineering 
works, and some on the management and accountancy, 
including cost accounts, of textile mills, paper mills, 
coal mines, banks, insurance companies, and so forth. 

A final class (No. xiv. on p. 333) has been provided 
for books on graphic methods of presenting business 
facts. They deal with the recording of statistics of out¬ 
put, both total, and per hand employed, of cost per unit, 
of prices, and fluctuations of stores, etc., in the form of 
charts; and with the use of maps, plans, and other 
graphic devices as aids to the ready focussing of large 
masses of facts and figures. The use of graphs with 
proper understanding is a most important means of 
saving mental labor, and often of obtaining knowledge 
which would otherwise escape attention. A practical 
book of this class is Graphic Methods of Presenting 
Facts by W. C. Brinton (Engineering Magazine Co., 
N. Y.). 

It may be convenient, perhaps, to some of my 
readers if I mention those amongst the books referred 
to in the foregoing survey of the literature of business 
management which appear to me to be of outstanding 
importance, from the point of view of their novelty 
whether in the principles which they set forth or in 
their orderly presentment of facts. These books are 
noteworthy mainly because they indicate the greatly in¬ 
creased attention which is being given to the study of 
tiie human side of the organized productive activities of 
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modern civilization. They represent the inauguration of 
a new era, and the application of science, in a domain 
where rule of thumb has remained supreme for a 
century longer than in the technical handling of 
machinery and materials. 


List of Books of Special Importance 

Cooper, Financing an Enter prize 
Taylor, Principles of Scientific Management 
Cadbury, Experiments in Industrial Organization 
MuNSTERBF.RG, Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. 

Books such as the others I have named are in most 
cases necessary to fill in the practical details whereby 
the principles enunciated in Taylor's and Miinsterberg s 
books may be applied. 


University Courses in Business Management 
If my anticipations prove correct, there is a great 
future before the scientific study of business methods 
and policy. The foregoing somewhat lengthy survey of 
the literature of business management, both commercial 
and industrial, has been given with a view to showing 
that the subject is already large in its scope and has 
tended in recent years to become specialised and 
technical. The conviction gained from the perusal of 
the books themselves, if not by the above description 
of them, is that the subject of business management 
is in every way as well suited for adoption as a univer¬ 
sity course as is the subject of engineering. In Eng¬ 
land no university of standing is now wi ou 
schools of engineering and of technology m e F 1 ”® 1 
pal local industry; and we may confidently predict that 
those universities, like London, Manchester and Birming¬ 
ham, which have already each established a flourishing 
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School of Commerce, will found chairs of Industrial 
Management before many years have passed. 

The functions of a University in regard to any • 
subject of study extend in two directions: on the one 
hand to the provision of advanced teaching and to the 
direction of the elementary teaching of the subject; 
and on the other hand to the furtherance of learning and 
research in connection with the subject. It is difficult 
to conceive any valid reason why universities should not 
exercise these functions in respect of business manage¬ 
ment amongst other subjects of an equally practical and 
utilitarian nature which they have already taken under 
their wings. 


As the above review of the literature of the subject 
shows, there has already been a good deal of study 
and writing on various aspects of management—com¬ 
mercial and industrial. Yet it is only in the very 
recent books of the four or five American professors 
who have specially devoted their time to the science 
of business methods that one finds any attempt at an 
ordered and systematic presentation of the subject such 
as it is essential to have available before it can be made 
profitably a subject of academic study. Consequently 
it would seem that the primary and principal duties 
of any professors of Business Management who may be 
appointed, during the first few years, should be to 
observe and record the existing practice of commercial 


and industrial firms, noting particularly the experiments, 
successful and unsuccessful, in new methods. But the 
function of the professor is not merely to make and 
collect records of existing practice and collate them.4n 
text-books and works of reference. His most im^__. 
duty is to look below the surface of things, an4^] 
out the general principles which underlie 
he catalogues. He must search for what , 
the real, .though often unknown reasons; ^yhy-s 
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peoples, and is a great factor in the rapidity of growth 
of large-scale industries. The percentage of such per¬ 
sons seems to be larger in the North of England than 
in the South, owing to racial or climatic differences. 
It is probable that there is a still smaller percentage 
in India. It is, therefore, all the more important that 
the discovery of persons who have a natural aptitude 
for controlling men should be systematized, suitable 
tests being devised and applied, preferably at the se¬ 
condary schools, according to the psychological methods 
recommended by Munsterberg in his Psychology and 
Industrial Efficiency above mentioned. Amongst the 
students who may enter for any course of business 
management which may be established in an Indian 


University, there will naturally be differences in regard 
to the degree in which the power of controlling men is 
possessed. It would be advisable that searching tests, 
both experimental and practical, should be made during 
the first year of attendance with a view to determining 
definitely the capacity of each student in regard to 
the qualities resulting from inheritance and from early 
training or environment. Students would then be 
directed into the branch of business work for which they 
are naturally best adapted; and careers, at least moder¬ 
ately successful, would be assured to them if they were 
industrious. Those who have not the requisite powers 
of controlling men to become factory or works mana¬ 
gers might become accountants, or specialists in cost 
accounting systems; or they might study the technique of 
some particular industry and become consulting experts 
whose value would be greater because they had a general 
business knowledge. Others again might develop into-' 
the financial experts of industry. Although not therntf^Z 
selves capable of managing a large concern, they woOl d^^ 
have jmade a thorough study of business method||and' - 
organization, and would have followed that by a.s' ' : : ~ ‘ 
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the financial operations of promoting and re-organizing 
companies. 

Hence a Business School in connection with a univer¬ 
sity may turn out men equipped with the requisite 
knowledge for working their way up rapidly into many 
different spheres of business activity, as they gain ex¬ 
perience in actual business employment. The training 
of such students must always be an expensive matter, 
for it could not be possible to train more than a small 
number with the requisite degree of thoroughness. The 
same limitation of numbers would be necessary as is 
practised in regard to the Civil Engineer Class at the 
Thomason College of Engineering at Roorkee. 

The foregoing paragraphs relate to the teaching 
of men to occupy the higher positions in commerce 
and in industry. It is also desirable that some train¬ 
ing in management, as well as in technique, should 
be given to men who may not be able to spend a 
long time over their education. They can be trained 
to become more efficient foremen, or superintendents 
of departments, to become better salesmen or assistant 
managers. Such lower grade business training would 
probably not be carried on actually at the university, 
but rather in technical business schools situated in 
all the principal large towns. If business manage¬ 
ment departments should be established at the uni¬ 
versities, however, it would be most desirable that 
universities should be given a certain measure of, or 
entire, control over these business schools so that 
the knowledge, experience and ideals of the professors in 
the subject might be made use of in the technical 
schools, and co-ordination in the lines of development 

There are two main obstacles to the development 
of business training in the universities and technics 
schools in India—firstly the difficulty of securing the 
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right men to organise and carry on the teaching work; 
and secondly want of the requisite funds, the recurring 
expenditure necessary being obviously considerable if 
any appreciable result is to be obtained. 

The object of this article is to call attention to 
the importance of the subject, in the hope that 
university authorities may be induced to study the ways 
and means of carrying it into effect. It would be 
eminently worthy of India’s national aspirations if one 
or more of the wealthy merchant princes of Bombay 
and Calcutta were to follow the example of American 
millionaires, by endowing university chairs and lecture¬ 
ships for this purpose, donating also a sufficient sum 
to cover the cost of adequately equipping a special 
building for the department. There is no doubt that, 
when once the initiative had been taken and successfully 
carried into effect, such departments would spring up 
in many different centres; and within a generation the 
movement would have a decisive effect upon the growth 
of Indian industries. 
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to stop fresh recruitment to their ranks. Old Age 
Pensions, National Health and Unemployment Insurance, 
Labour Exchanges and Free Schools are but some of 
the instances in point. 

Destitution in India 

The term destitution has been variously defined by 
different authors. The English Royal Commission on 
the Aged Poor of 1895 held that “Destitution might 
be taken in practice to mean want of the reasonable 
necessaries of life such as food, lodging, warmth, clothing 
and medical attendance according to the normal stan¬ 
dard of the time ”. This definition is a little vague, 
particularly the phrase “ normal standard of the time. " 
The official Poor Law definition of “ destitution ” accord¬ 
ing to the deposition of the Legal Adviser of the Local 
Government Board before the P.oor' Law Commission 
of 1905-9 was the following—“ Destitution when used 
to describe the condition of a person as a subject for 
relief implies that he is for the time being without 
material resources (i) directly available, and (ii) appro¬ 
priate for satisfying his physical needs whether (a) 
actually existing or (b) likely to arise immediately. By 
physical needs in this definition are meant such needs as 
must be satisfied (i) in order to maintain life or (ii) 
in order to obviate, mitigate or remove causes endanger¬ 
ing life or l.kely to endanger life or impair health or 
bodily fitness for self-support. 1 ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s own definition may also be 
quoted. They say—“ By destitution we mean the con¬ 
dition of being without one or other of the neces¬ 
sities of life in such a way that health and strength 
and even vitality is so impaired as to eventually im¬ 
peril life itself. Nor is it merely a physical state. 

It is indeed a special feature of destitution in modem - 

Lon g ^ n %,Ve n S ^ n «S.. a i n 912 Bea ‘ riCe Webb in their *«* Pr^nUcn o/ DesUMion. * 
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urban communities that it means not merely a lack 
of food, clothing and shelter, but also a condition of 
mental degradation 

Viewed in the light of these definitions the num¬ 
ber of destitute persons in a country where, according 
to the generally accepted estimate, the average annual 
income per head of population does not exceed thirty 
rupees, might be expected to be enormous. As a matter 
of fact there is in existence in this country quite a 
large class of persons including in its ranks desti¬ 
tutes of every description—the poor sick or perma¬ 
nently broken down adult who would not be desti¬ 
tute but for his sickness or infirmity, the poor widow 
with children on her hands rendered destitute by the 
sudden or premature death of the family breadwinner, 
the aged and the infirm with no one to look after them, 
and finally the able-bodied destitute who either can¬ 
not, owing to lack of knowledge, or to incapacity, or will 
not, find employment. It remains true, none the less, 
that no systematic attempt has yet been made here 
to study destitution in its many aspects. 

The reasons for this indifference are to be found, 
I think, in the religious, social, political and econo¬ 
mic peculiarities of India. The two chief religions of 
this country, Hinduism and Mohammedanism, both 
hold up sadhus and faqirs not only as objects of 
charity, but also of reverence. Alms-giving is imposed 
as a highly sacred obligation on every individual. And 
perhaps in the old days, when our sadhus and faqirs 
were true religious devotees who surrendered themselves 
entirely to the contemplation and worship of the Deity, 
it was but proper that they 'should be spared all 
baser but withal necessary distractions in the shape 
of having to earn their own bread. There was then 
no danger of indiscriminate charity, with all its atten 
dant evils. But things are changing now. How many 
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of the hundreds of thousands of obviously healthy 
able-bodied persons who call themselves sadhus or faqirs 
are true religious devotees, or indeed have any reli¬ 
gion at all ? I have made it a point to question closely 
any sadhu who approaches me for alms, and I have 
not been surprised to find that in nine cases out of 
ten, the man breaks down completely after one or two 
questions. I do not mean to say that there are no 
longer any religious devotees in India, but I am fully 
sure that a large majority of the gentlemen-at-large 
who masquerade as sadhus are no more than good-for- 
nothing idlers who take advantage of an ignorant 
and much too charitable people to live lives of utter 
worthlessness. 

As regards ipur social peculiarities, the one that 
stands out most prominently in this connection, is the 
joint family system. Under this system, no one who 
has the least pretence to self-respect is supposed to 
allow any member of his family to go out and beg: 
good, bad or indifferent, idler or infirm, he has to be 
supported by the family. But here too a change is 
gradually coming over Indian society. Under the 
pressure of strong forces acting both from within and 
from without, the joint family system is slowly breaking 
up. I have come across many cases of able-bodied beggars 
and infirm destitutes who have well-to-do, in some 
cases even rich, relatives, who do not care to help 
them, and what is more, who do not regard such an 
attitude as in any way humiliating to themselves. 

Of political peculiarities the form of Indian Govern¬ 
ment is perhaps the most striking.. In a democratic 
country, having a system of party Government, political 
altruism is bound to develope—to capture votes if for 
nothing else. A bureacracy, on the other hand, is not, 
obliged to cater for popular favour in order to justify 
and continue its existence. And if that bureacracy.^ , 
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is composed mainly of men who have not been borne or 
bred in the country, then, however beneficent its inten¬ 
tions, however sympathetic its attitude, it is not likely 
even to realise properly the wants of the lowest classes 
of society. I think personally that this is poss.bly one 
of the reasons why the question of destitution has not 
attracted the attention of the Government, except in 
times of famine, when the distress has been so wide¬ 
spread and intense that it could not possibly be over¬ 
looked. But in this respect too a change is discern- 
able. The larger association of Indians in the Govern¬ 
ment of the country, the increased facilities for criti¬ 
cism, questions, and resolutions afforded by t e piesen 
legislative councils, and finally the growth of ocal 
self-government, all afford opportunities for the deve- 
lopment as well as display of political altruism. Lead- 
ers of public opinion in India find it necessary and 
advantageous to ascertain popular wants and to press 
them on the attention of the Government. Some 
measure to remedy and prevent destitution is, I 
think, one of these wants, though so far an unvoice 


one generally. . ... 

Economically it is a fact, though a lamentable one, 

that until very recently we have been content with a 
singularly passive role in the scheme o C0I “P® 
international industry. While we have been looking on, 
other countries have taken our raw products from us 
manufactured them into finished goods, and sent 
them back to our country. But there are already 
broad signs of discontent on the economic homon. 
Even the Government has been * or ^ o£ water 

we can no longer continue to be nations 

and hewers of weed ” for the benefit of other h.hone 

W. most fight for o»r proper pl.ee .» 
o! international industry. But if we . are fc our 
we cannot afford to let an, appr««»“» r“‘ 
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population exist in a state of chronic destitution, for 
widespread destitution means economic stagnation. 

It will appear, therefore, that we can no longer 
afford to neglect the question of destitution in this 
country, and the urgency of facing it will become more 
insistent as the economic transition through which we 
are now passing becomes more rapid and pronounced, 
involving the rise of a wage-earning class living in 
overcrowded cities, the breaking up of the joint family 
system and so on. Destitution, however, is a large subject 
which cannot be adequately discussed without the help 
of much data that is not at present available in regard 
to our country. It is therefore proposed to take up 
here only one side of destitution, namely pauperism. 

Pauperism 

Like the larger problem of destitution this question 
too has received little attention in this country, and there 
is therefore not much data available to guide us in 
handling it. It is proposed in this paper to direct atten¬ 
tion to the general outlines of the question and to show 
that at any rate our present attitude towards pau¬ 
perism is no longer tenable ; that it is not only econo¬ 
mically unsound and wasteful but also morally unjust 

Who is a pauper ? According to Palgrave’s Dictionary 
of Political Economy: “The pauper in the eye of the 
law and in the technical sense is a destitute person 
in receipt of relief administered under the poor law”. 
This definition is appropriate enough so far as England 
and other European countries, having a definite system 
of poor relief, are concerned, but it will obviously not 
apply to India where there is not only no poor law, 
but also no organised system of private charity, 

I wo points, however, emerge from this definition. 

In , the first place a pauper is not merely a poos,* 
person, for poverty is only a relative term, andE 
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reference to some standard of comfort, however that 
standard may be determined. Secondly he is also not 
merely a destitute person, for destitution does not 
necessarily imply living on charity. There is admittedly 
a very large number of persons in this country who can¬ 
not get even a square meal every day, and whose 
health and strength are therefore continuously failing, 
but who would laugh to scorn the idea of receiving 
charity. Such persons are obviously destitutes, but it 
would scarcely be correct to call them paupers. Keeping 
these two points in view we may attempt a defini¬ 
tion of the term “pauper”, which will apply to this 
country. My own definition is something like this. 
“A pauper is a destitute person who depends for all 
or some of the necessaries of life on begging or on 
otherwise receiving charity or on things or money 
which have been received as charity by others, or who 
supplements his earnings or income from some other 
source by begging or otherwise receiving charity re¬ 
gularly or during certain parts of a year.” This is perhaps 
not an ideal definition, but I have tried to make it 
comprehensive enough to include not only the or¬ 
dinary mendicants but also (1) other persons, generally 
small children and women and old men, who do not go 
out and beg themselves, but are supported by their 
relatives who receive charity, (2) purdah nashin destitute 
women who do not beg but are maintained in their homes 
by charitable persons or institutions, (3) children who are 
brought up in orphanages and other similar institutions, 
and finally (4) persons who combine some other occupa- 
tion, generally agriculture, with begging. Even now 
perhaps it is not comprehensive enough, but as I have 
not come across a better one I propose to take it, sub¬ 
ject to correction, as sufficiently accurate to serve our 
present purpose. A few words of explanation are perhaps 
called for as to what I mean by “ necessaries of life. 
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This term has been variously interpreted by different 
writers on economics. But when I use it in connection 
with India I mean it to include only such things as 
are absolutely necessary for a physically healthy life. 
Even these would differ in different countries having 
different climates. Thus in a cold country like England 
coal for heating and a substantial amount of warm cloth¬ 
ing would be regarded essential for the maintenance 
of life. India is more a continent than a country, and 
the climate of its different parts varies considerably. 
On the whole however we may regard it as possessing a 
warm climate and may therefore, in a general estimate, 

• dispense with a number of things which would be 
necessaries in colder countries. Roughly we may take 
it that the necessaries of life here would include enough 
cereal food, with two changes of ordinary cotton cloth¬ 
ing—two dhoties , two kurtas and perhaps a cap or turban— 
for summer, and a warm suit of clothes for winter, 
some sort of a kuchcha house and a few miscellaneous 
things such as fuel for cooking, oil for lighting, some 
medicine in case of ordinary illness, and a few others. 

Statistics of Pauperism 

Having roughly defined a pauper, the next import¬ 
ant thing to do is to find out if possible the exact 
number of persons who are to be classed as pau¬ 
pers. Here we meet with what appear to be almost 
insurmountable difficulties. Beyond the Census statistics 
there are practically no figures to guide us. Also 
even these statistics can only be of indirect use—this 
is especially true of the census figures for 1911—and 
can at best help us to make an intelligent guess. 
According to the census report of 1891 there were* 
in that year altogether five and a quarter millions of 
persons who were to be classed as mendicants, including 
ordinary beggars and also persons who demand " alms 
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as a religious obligation on the part of the giver based 
on the sectarian or ascetic character of the applicant." Mr. 
J. A. Baines in his explanatory remarks to the occupation 
census says (chapter iv, page 96) “ the distinction between 
the class that base their demand for support on reli¬ 
gious considerations and those who claim the substantial 
pity of others on account of infirmity or simple poverty, 
is not accurately maintained in the census return in 
spite of all instructions that were issued on the point." 
It is however calculated that of the 51 millions 
4,115,243, or nearly 78%, subsisted on alms while the 
rest belonged to the religious mendicant class. 

In the census report of a decade later we read: 
“ the last class to be mentioned is that of persons 
who do not work for their livelihood but live on their 
income from property other than land or on alms or on 
allowances of various kinds or at the state expense. 
Their number is five millions and more than four-fifths 
of them are ordinary beggars. It has already been 
mentioned, although religious mendicants are entered in 
a separate part of the scheme, the distinction between 
the two groups is hazy and uncertain. The two 
together include 4,914,000 persons or 6i per cent fewer 
than at the previous census. The decline is due in 
part to the comparatively heavy mortality amongst 
beggars during the famine years, but it is also partly 
attributable to the spread of education and the conse¬ 
quently weaker hold which the so-called ascetics have 
over the imagination of the people; it is much less 
easy than it was formerly for the members of the 
various begging fraternities to unloose the purse strings 
of the villagers. 2 ” 

Let us now turn to the latest census report, viz., that 
of 1911. It will be noticed that figures for 1891 and 
1901 are fairly definitely given, and we may take them 

1 Census of India, 1891. General Report by J.A. Baines, F. S. S. 

a Census of India, Vol. I, Part I, Report, chapter VI, page 216. 
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as representing the truth—with of course the necessary 
reservations that must apply to all census figures, parti¬ 
cularly to those relating to occupations. If there is any 
chance of error it must be on the side of a lower 
rather than a higher estimate. For no one who can 
by any means avoid it, would like to give his occupation 
as begging. Moreover it is possible that a substantial 
number of persons who, though not beggars, yet subsist 
on charity, as for example inmates of various orphanages, 
may not have been included at all, for generally speak¬ 
ing they are neither ordinary beggars nor religious 
mendicants. Unfortunately the census report of 1911, 
though it gives definite figures for religious mendicants, 
is not so definite as regards ordinary beggars. In the 
first place the system of classification of occupations is 
not the same as that adopted in 1901. Persons living 
principally on their income from property other than 
agricultural land, or on scholarships or pensions form a 
separate class in the census of 1911 and number 
540,175. Others included in class H (Independent of 
Occupation) of the 1901 census are in this census 
classed separately as “ Unproductive,” and their num¬ 
ber is 3,451,381. These are divided into two orders 
(“) Inmates of jails, asylums, and hospitals 132,610, and 
(6) beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 3,318,771. If we add 
together these two classes, we get figures corresponding to 
those contained in class H in the census of 1901, and if 
we calculate on the same basis, the number of beggars 
would appear to be more than Jths of 3,991,556, or about 
3,200,000. Add to these the number of religious men¬ 
dicants, which is about 700,000, and we get the total 
number of paupers for 1911, which turns out to be about 
3,900,000. We may take it that this figure, whilst it 
cannot be exactly correct, is sufficiently near the truth 
to serve our present purpose. It will be seen that there 
is again a decrease in this class, as compared with 1901, 
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and this is attributed to the more satisfactory economic 
condition of the people in 1911 “than ten years 
previously when the census followed hard on the heels 
of two disastrous famines.” 1 However, we are not just 
now concerned with the causes of decrease, and at any 
rate 3,900,000 is still a sufficiently large number to 
call for our most serious attention. 

Present modes of charity 

Normally there is no state-organized system of poor- 
relief in this country. It is in times of famine alone 
that the state interferes by opening up relief works of 
different classes, and by distributing gratuitous relief, 
either in the form of cash payments, or as cooked or 
uncooked food. In ordinary times private charity is 
left to provide for the country's paupers. The Indian 
Famine Commission of 1880 remarked that India 
has a poor law, but it is unwritten. ” This is perhaps 
true—though not quite to the same extent now as in 
1880—in so far as almsgiving is still regarded here 
by many as a sacred obligation. 

We may perhaps distinguish between (a) casual out¬ 
door charity and (6) institutional charity. The large 
majority of our paupers are undoubtedly supported by 
casual out-door charity. They go about begging from 
place to place, picking up a pice here, a little grain 
there, some worn out clothing at a third place and 
so on. Of charitable institutions there is a large 
variety in India, including hospitals for the treatment 
of poor and destitute sick, orphanages for bringing up 
young children left destitute by the death of one or 
both of their parents, maths or homes for the pool, 
chhatras providing food for poor students, sada-barat 
institutions where grain is given every day to every¬ 
body who applies for it and where also summer and 

1 Censm ol India, 1911, Vol. I, Part I. Report, Chapter XU, 4 ' i0 - 
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winter clothing is distributed at fixed times, some insti¬ 
tutions of a semi-religious nature, such as the Shah-i- 
Nujf and Husainabad in Lucknow where charity is 
distributed on special occasions, and a number of others, 
including a few poor houses, of too varied a nature 
to be described here. 1 But the outstanding feature of 
the present position in regard to our charity is that 
it is highly indiscriminate. 

Cost of pauperism 

It is not possible to determine exactly the total 
annual cost of pauperism to us in India. Only a 
very rough calculation will be attempted here. There 
appear to be two ways of doing this. One is of course 
to calculate the total amount of annual charity. But 
this is obviously impossible as regards casual out-door 
charity; as regards institutions, some of them no doubt 
keep accounts, but others, chiefly those financed by 
individuals, do not. And at any rate institutional charity 
is a very small part of the total charity. 

Another way of approaching the problem would be 
to calculate the average minimum cost of subsistence 
per head as regards food and clothing and then to 
multiply it by the number of paupers in existence. This 
would involve the assumption that every pauper is getting 
nothing more or less than the barest of subsistence in 
the form of enough cereal food and some absolutely 
necessary clothing. It is impossible to say how far 
this assumption sis justified. For it is not uncommon to 
see many a sadhu enjoying luxuries such as fruits and 
sweets, and frequently one comes across large groups of 
them indulging in all sorts of intoxicants. On the other 
hand, however, there must be many who do not get 
even the barest necessaries of life in the shape of food 
and clothing and are therefore loosing vitality every day. 

I The present writer proposes to derelope this eobjeot In a .abluent paper 
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Assuming then that the large army of our paupers 
consume nothing more anil nothing less than enough 
of cereal food and just enough of clothing to keep 
them going in normal health, let us try to calculate 
what they cost to the country. 

There is an Institution in Lucknow called the “King's 
Poor House.” It was founded in 1833 by King Nasir- 
uddin Haider, second King of Oudh, who deposited alto¬ 
gether a sum of Rs. 3,45,000 with the Government of 
the East India Company, “the interest thereof to be 
devoted to the relief of the poor, the blind, the lame, 
the maimed and infirm from old age of Lucknow. It 
is now managed as an endowed charity and is under 
the control of the General Charity Committee of Lucknow. 
The last annual report of this institution shows that 
during the year 1914-15, it maintained altogether 183 
inmates, including men, women and children of different 
ages and religions. The total expenditure for the year 
came to Rs. 12,889, of which Rs. 7,269 was spent 
on diet and clothing alone, giving an average of 
Rs. 39-13-0 per head annually. I satisfied myself 
by personal enquiries that the inmates were receiving 
nothing more than the barest subsistence allowance, 
as indeed will be amply borne out by the following 
details about their clothing and dieting. 

As regards clothing the arrangement is that each 
inmate is given two suits of clothes in summer and 
one' warm suit and a blanket in winter. I found 
the material in each case to be very coarse and 
cheap. As regards diet the following table shows the 
amount of food and tobacco: 
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Statement showing the scale of diet of the inmates of the 
Kino’s Po$r House, Lucknow. 


Name of aitiole. 

is I 

mi 

Boys 

8 to IS. 

Boys 

4 to 8. 

Boy6 

2 to 4. 

Below 

2 

and 

without 

mother. 

Remarks. 

Alta (wheal and 
gram mixed in 
equal propor¬ 
tion.) 

10 

8 

6 

4 

Milk. 

2 chhatanks extra 
to inmates who 
work. 

Dal (cooked 

with some spi* 
oca and very 
little ghee.) 

2 

li 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

Once a month or 
on recommend¬ 
ation of doctor 
for a patient. 

Vegetables 

(Cookod.) 

6 

4* 

3 

• • • 

• • • 

_ 

rwice or thrice a 
week. 

Tobacco 

(chewing.) 

1 tola 

••• ••• ... ... 

Onco a week to 
those who are 
really in tho 
habit. 

Smoking 

5 tolas 

••• ••• ••• ... 


Besides the above rations some milk and rice is allowed 
in special cases on the recommendation of the doctor. 

It will appear from the above table that the dieting 
and clothing was not in any way above the minimum 
subsistence point. As a matter of fact it might even 
have been below, because when I visited the institu¬ 
tion there was a general complaint amongst the 
inmates about the insufficiency of food. However we 
will take this figure— viz., Rs. 39-13-0, or roughly 
Rs. 40, as representing under modern conditions the 
minimum amount required for the two chief neces¬ 
saries of life—food and clothing. 

It may be objected that this estimate is based on the 
study of a single institution in a large town in one of 
the provinces of a vast country like India. The objec- 
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tion is no doubt valid, and as such precludes us from 
attaching any scientific precision to our estimate. But 
I am inclined to think that it will do as a rough 
working proposition especially as I find that it is more 
or less confirmed by personal experience in different 
parts of India, and by specific inquiries which I have 
made. Moreover, the instructions contained in the famine 
codes of the various provinces, based as they are on 
extensive experience in poor relief, though under ab¬ 
normal conditions, seem to support this estimate. 
Thus the revised Famine Code for the United Provinces 
(1912) lays down that when grain is selling 8} seers a 
rupee, which is approximately the current price or wheat 
flour, daily relief wages and allowances should be as 

under:— 

(i) Workers, 9 pice a day (approximate average 
for the three grades of workers). 


(ii) Dependants— 

(a) Adults, on the average 5i pice a day. 

( b ) Children, on the average nearly 8 pice 

a day. 

This gives a roughly weighted average of about 6 pice per 
head per day, or nearly Rs. 34-3-0 annually. This s 
exclusive of any allowance for clothing which can safe y 
be assumed to be five rupees or thereabouts. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that the underlying idea 
in all famine relief is to save life, and as such the 
allowances are the minimum necessary for that pur- 

P ° 8 Well, then, what we come to is this. Assuming that 
the nearly four millions of paupers in India consume 
nothing but the minimum of food and clothing “ec® ' 
nary for the maintenance of life they are ye i - 

Bible for a total annual expenditure of more than 15 
orores of rupees 1 Imagine what it means» poor 
country like India-this terrible waste on the consump- 
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tion of a class of people who in return for this consump¬ 
tion give practically nothing of any material importance 
to the country. It seems a cold-blooded calculation, 
for amongst the paupers there are not a few who fully 
deserve their share of consumption and perhaps even 
more, and there are at least some who render in return 
some sort of service, more or less of a quasi-religious 
nature, to society. But from the strictly economic point 
of view this sum, or at least a very large part of it 
represents nothing but waste. 

This is only one side of the question, there 
are others which may be briefly noticed. Like other 
countries we may divide our paupers into three 
main classes (1) able-bodied adults, (2) aged and 
infirm and (3) children. The underlying principles 
in most of the countries having a well defined 
system of poor relief are to find suitable employment 
for the able-bodied idler, and make him work even if 
he is not willing to do so ; to maintain the aged and 
the infirm in special institutions, or by means of old 
age pensions ; and to provide the children with educa¬ 
tion and training for future employment. These princi¬ 
ples are based both on moral and economic grounds. 
While it is but proper—morally speaking—that society 
should provide for the poor aged and the infirm, most 
of whom perhaps did useful work for society when 
they could, it is also necessary—economically speaking— 
that able-bodied persons should not be allowed to be 
a burden on society, and that children should be so 
brought up that instead of becoming a burden they 
may grow up into useful self-supporting citizens, adding 
to the national wealth of the country. “The true 
secret of assisting the poor” says M'Culloch “is to 
make them agents in bettering their own condition, and 
to supply them not with a temporary stimulus, but 
with a permanent energy ” (Political Economy, p. 476 ) 
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Now exactly the reverse of this is happening^ in India. 
Our charity is proverbially indiscriminate. Thus while 
as a rule the able-bodied vagrant, who could work if 
he chose to or if he had to, goes merrily along getting 
more than enough not only of cereal food and clothing, 
but also of fruits, sweets and all sorts of intoxicants, 
the infirm destitute who is perhaps only forced to beg 
on account of his infirmity, often fails to secure for 
days at a stretch even a single morsel of food between his 
teeth. The reason is obvious. The able-bodied vagrant 
generally keeps his wits about him, knows a thousand 
tricks to unloose our purse strings and can constant¬ 
ly change the scene of his activities. At Allahabad 
he is a poor pilgrim who has lost his purse and only asks 
for return fare, at Cawnpore he is a stranger who has 
come in search of employment but has not found any, 
till his funds have been exhausted, and at a third place 
he sets up as a Pahuncha hua baba ji who has the 
gift of foretelling satta. On the other hand imagine 
the case of a poor lame old man. He cannot run 
from place to place, but must remain in the same 
locality for long intervals. What happens to him 
“Oh! I gave him a pice only the other day ” becomes 
the general attitude of the passer by. Not long ago 
I came across a man who had been practically starving 
for three days. I found that this man had been 
a good mechanic for twenty years doing useful work 
for society. Through an accident he had become unfit 
for work and was therefore thrown out of employment. 
His little savings were soon exhausted and then, much 
against his will, he had to go out and beg for deal 
life’s sake. But people would not give him alms be¬ 
cause—well, because he had a finer accent than the 
common run of beggars and the rumour went out that 
he belonged to the Criminal Investigation Department! 
I came across a similar case in Lucknow, but there the 
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man had the good fortune to be taken in at the King’s 
Poor House and was therefore saved from starving. 

As regards children it is satisfactory to note that 
things are improving a little, mainly through the efforts 
of some well-managed orphanages. It is still not un¬ 
common, however, to find in every town small children 
with intelligent, promising faces, crying their life out 
for half a pice, or even a few kauris. Under present 
conditions these children can grow into nothing more 
than parasites on society, or, as is not rare, into ordinary 
thieves, sharpers, and pick-pockets. 

Enquiry called for 

It is pertinent to ask—“If India is to take her 
proper place in the scheme of competitive international 
industry, can she afford to let an appreciable part of 
her labour-force exist in complete idleness, and another 
by no means negligible part of her potential workers 
to grow up under circumstances which render them 
absolutely unfit for anything but preying on a well- 
meaning but foolish society?” It is also pertinent to 
ask—“ If we are to be included in the list of civilized 
states, can we afford to leave our infirm destitutes, 
including in their ranks not a few veterans who 
devoted the best years of their lives to the service 
of the country, to the mercy of unorganized private 
charity ? ” 

To my mind the answer to both these questions is 
decidedly in the negative. But that is not the chief 
point of this paper. What I want to emphasise here is 
the desirability, even the necessity, of an enquiry into the 
extent, causes, and other aspects of pauperism in India. 
And I venture to think that the considerations adduced 
above make it clear that such an enquiry is distinctly 
called for in the interest both of economy and of morality,,. 

' ‘>1 


AGRICULTURAL BANKS 

HENRY W. WOLFF 

It is only quite recently that my attention has 
been called to the existence of Mr. D. E. Wacha’s 
article in the first member of the Indian Journal 
of Economics , and only a few days back that I have 
been able to obtain a look at that article. I frank¬ 
ly confess that I have never experienced greater 
surprise than in taking note of Mr. Wacha s rather 
bold assertions. Is it possible ? At the very time when 
Egyptian authorities are casting wistful looks at India, 
well armed as it is since 1904 with credit banks, 
the number and results of which have filled the co¬ 
operative world in Europe with admiration—and are 
considering what steps can be taken to acclimatize 
banks of the same order in their own country, as a 
substitute for the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, 
whose occupation as a bank for the small peasantry is 
practically gone since the passage of the Fh e I' eddan 
Statute ” of 1913, and which found its borrowers such 
bad repayers that in 1910 it had 2,544 actions for reco¬ 
very pending amongst about 40,000 borrowers, Mr. 
Wacha comes forward to recommend the formation of an 
imitation “Agricultural Bank of Egypt” for India. 

It was in 1910, when a bill drafted under my 
instructions and brought in by Lord Shaftesbury or 
facilitating the formation of co-operative credit societies 
47 
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in this country was before a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, that I questioned Lord Cromer, the 
founder of v the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, who 
was a member of that Committee, and who evinced 
unmistakeable interest in and sympathy with the object 
of my bill, why at the time he had had recourse to a 
capitalist, state-patronised institution rather than to 
co-operative banks, in the principle of which he quite 
evidently believed. I related to him that at the time I 
had been advised (by the late Lord Ilkeston) that I 
was about to be consulted with respect to the organisa¬ 
tion of co-operative banks in Egypt. And accordingly 
I felt some disappointment at his selection of a differ¬ 
ent method. Lord Cromer’s reply was that he had not 
at the time considered the fellaheen “ ripe ” for co-opera¬ 
tion. That is an explanation which, however earnestly 
meant, was bound to sound a little odd to a 
co-operator and such as could scarcely hold good now, 
after co-operative banks in India have shown by the 
•test of all tests in credit banking, viz., by repayment 
made of loans, that they are equal to their task, where¬ 
as the Agricultural Bank of Egypt has confessedly 
failed in that very office. 

In addition, I may add, there were thought to be 
legal difficulties in the way of the formation of co-opera¬ 
tive societies, attempts to remove which have for some 


years taxed the legislative ingenuity of the polyglot 
Council severely. I have seen the draft bills prepared. 
In the end it was discovered to be doubtful if new 
legislation was required at - all. As a makeshift the 
Government has, after the partial paralysis fallen upon 
the fellaheen business of the Agricultural Bank, as 
a very minute compensation for the loss sustained, 
authorised the formation of “syndicates" and “groups 
of borrowers ”, to which the Agricultural Bank is 
now empowered to lend. There has not yet been much 
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business. Evidently this is meant as a stepping stone 
to more perfect co-operation (on the consideration of 
which official minds continue busy), in the place of the 
exploded methods praised up a good many years too 

late by Mr. Wacha. 

The Agricultural Bank has never done anything 
like the business that the Indian co-operative banks 
do. Its increase of share capital, which has excited 
Mr. Wacha's admiration, is no proof whatever of go 
banking for the purpose here kept in view. That share 
capital comes from the shareholders, who receive then 
dividends in virtue of other business that their bank 
carries on successfully. There is nothing to. be said 

against the management of the Bank. ® 
has led to the stoppage of one part of its bus.ness-the 
pLt here under consideration-is the mistaken selec¬ 
tion of means whereby to supply the fellaheen. 

Speaking of the Agricultural Bank and its work¬ 
ing, M. Pierre Arminjon, a professor at the ^gypt 
Ecole de Droit, who is now an old resident in^ Egyp 
and a specific student of its institutions in h,J 
La Situation Economique et FinancUre de l 
published in 1911, after reviewing bn*,, but ^ 
evident appreciation, the results gained by he 
co-operative banks writes thus (pp- 6U ss^ J*e 
not these quotations eloquent and do they not make 
one sigh for the day when each district, and even each 

largely drawn upon its resources now gr 
j£E8,000,000. To what uses has this enor “°™ ®^ ito 
been put by them ? Only too often to one that requite 

unproductive, to pay the expense of some mer y 
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to buy some young fellow off his military service. 
Even when the loan has not been squandered in this 
fashion, it has often enough been wasted upon the 
purchase of land that did not pay the interest and 
sinking fund of the loan. During the last two years 
the Bank has been able to recover its loans only 
partially and with great difficulty.” And he goes 
on to quote from the last Report of the Board of 
Directors then out:—“ It is to be feared that in only 
too many cases the inability of the borrowers to meet 
their engagements arises from an unproductive employ¬ 
ment of their loan." Professor Arminjon points out 
that repayment is not to be obtained, because the loan 
was badly employed, the lenders not being able to 
ascertain, and much less to control, the employment. 

44 Well,” says he, 44 that is precisely what the Managing 
Committee of a co-operative society can do, its members 
being bound in common liability and knowing, and 
being able to watch, one another.” 

Allow me to quote briefly from some of the Annual 
Reports of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt. In the 
Report for the year 1913 the Directors, after explaining 
the purport of the new law which deprives owners 
of properties of 5 feddans (about 5 acres) or less of the 
power to pledge their properties, say:— 44 This is a 
complete reversal of the policy of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment that led to the formation of the Bank, which 
was founded with the object of lending to the small 
cultivators on the security of their land.” Under the 
new law 44 no such mortgage credit is to be allowed . . . 

It will be necessary to create a new system of agricul¬ 
tural credit.” Of the 235,000 clients now on the 
books of the Bank the large majority are holders of <6 
feddans or less. The law thus “reduces the business 
of the Bank by about two-thirds.” The Report of j tWs 
year accordingly shows a great decline in lending bu»gj||i 
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ness of the kind referred to, the number of agricultural 
loans having dwindled from ‘23,070 for £E1,239,315, 
at which it stood in the preceeding year, to only 351 
for £E72,351. Recovery has all along, except quite in 
the beginning, been a difficult business for the reasons 
stated. In 1910 arrears figured at 189 per cent of the 
amounts due; in Upper Egypt alone even to 538 per cent. 
In 1914-15 arrears even reached the appalling figure of 
74 4 per cent from which a reduced business (,£E100,304 
as compared with £E1,212,087) brought it down to 
25‘8 per cent in the following year. Well, 25'8 per cent 
is assuredly quite enough. In 1910-17 the amounts 
due for repayment, having stood at A’El, 880,040 in 
1908, had shrunk to .£E810,091. 

Mr. Wacha gibes at the modifications which have 
under practical testing proved desirable in the Act of 
1904 and have been effected by the later Act of 1912. 
Is the Agricultural Bank of Egypt a good case to 
quote against this? We have heard that by the law of 
1913 its whole purpose has been reversed. On the 
other hand there is absolutely nothing unusual or objec¬ 
tionable in the amendment of the Indian law of 1904. 


In that year the Viceroy and Council legislated on 
untried ground. As a matter of course the Act would 
require to be completed after testing by experience. 

I do not suppose that there is any one who has seen 
more of co-operative banks of various kinds and in various 
countries than myself. And I can candidly say that 
the progress of the co-operative banking movement in 
India has surprised me by its rapidity and its general 
soundness and filled me with satisfaction. Itdoe ® V ^ 

«*••* ; h ; h " e r gt3 

administration of the Act. O g o f i a nted 

th. old, well-tried principle had somehow to b« 

,h. y have shown admirable msonrc, 

And I judge the movement to be sale 
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Certainly it is not likely to produce anything like the 
cataclysm of defaults in repayment which has marked 
the dealings of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, the 
methods of which, so I would point out in conclusion, 
are not really applicable to India, as an inquiry institu¬ 
ted some years ago has made clear. The two systems of 
administration are too essentially different. There is, 
among other things, no “omdeh” in India, who forms 
such an essential feature in Egyptian credit business for 
small cultivators. Indians will do well to rest content 
with what they have and not throw away their tried 
gold for Brummagem brass. 

The Reform Club 
London 


September , 13th, 1916 
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more severely against France. In India we are experi¬ 
encing the reciprocal effect of this outflow of money 
from the belligerent countries of Europe to the other 
countries of the world with which they trade. The 
balance of payments has thus turned strongly in favour 
of India, and it would seem likely—in the absence of any 
serious failure of harvests, to remain so for a consider¬ 
able period—though, of course, the seasonal fluctuations 
will not be obliterated. The only factor tending to lower 
exchange which seems likely to grow is the remittance 
of funds from India to the United Kingdom for invest¬ 
ment, mainly in British Government bonds. Unless 
this should grow considerably there is likely to be a 
considerable accumulation of free money in India, tending 
to raise prices of commodities here and to keep down 
the rates of interest on short loans. The rate of 
interest on long-date investments is, however, bound 
to go on rising in consequence of the continued rise 
of the rate of interest on government securities 
throughout the world. Consequently it would seem 
almost certain that there will be some further gradual 
depreciation of the price of Government paper. 


We note with pleasure that Professor Geddes has 
returned to India, and is now completing his report 
upon the replanning of Lucknow. The importance of 
town-planning lies not only in thinning out and 
removing the congested areas of existing cities, but also 
in making provision beforehand with properly thought 
out plans for the inevitable growth of many Indian 
cities. With the expansion of trade and industry not 
only is population increasing in many centres, but a 
wealthy middle class is arising which appreciates life 
amid spacious surroundings. Hence it is necessary to 
plan years in advance for a great extension of subutbs. 
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of development. Among the former are India, Egypt and 
America and the economic conditions controlling the production 
of the crop in these countries are so divergent that each 
receives separate treatment. One of the objects of the book 
is to give grower aud consumer respectively a knowledge 
of the destination, and of the source, of the world’s cotton 
supply. It is only necessary to read of the manner in which 
the American grower and the consumer are kept apart by a 
host of middlemen, whose vested interests have assumed 
large proportions, to perceive how desirable such knowledge 
is. It is true the American grower is handicapped by the 
cost of labour which is heavy; the main trouble is, however, 
due to the power possessed by the middleman who plays on 
the financial weakness of the farmer whom it does not pay to 
grow a better class of cotton because he is compelled to sell 
at once and to accept whatever price the local buyer offers. A 
comparison with the conditions which prevail in Egypt is 
instructive. Here the cultivator is inarticulate, and his 
interests are guarded by a somewhat paternal Government; 
but the profitable nature of the crop is in large measure duo 
to the system by which the crop is handled. 

Any account of cotton production, in so far as it deals 
with the opening up of new areas, must, in the main, be a 
record of the work of the British Cotton Growing Association 
which has during the last fourteen years done so much in this 
direction. Of the difficulties which have had to be overcome, 
among the least is the selection of the localities most suited 
to cotton growing. The main difficulties in opening up new 

areas are economic: e. g. labour supply in the case of the 

Argentine, and facilities for export in the case of Nigeria and 
the many parts of Africa which have come under the sphere 
of the British Cotton Growing Association. 

To us in India perhaps the least satisfactory portion of 

the book is the section dealing with the production of this 

country. The author was at the time of writing unfamiliar 
with India and the chapter is only too clearly a compendium 
based on reports, such as those of the Secretary of the Inter¬ 
national Federation, with which we are already acquainted. 

In this respect it is in striking contrast to the chapter on 
Egypt which bears the impress of a first hand knowledge; &nd 
we hope he will at a later date give us his views on the 
growth and handling of the Indian cotton crop as based on his 
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lack of adequate facilities for storage, and the weak financial 
position of the holders. Clearly the check to demand was 
temporary, and the situation was most opportune for build¬ 
ing up a reserve of raw cotton. The action required was 
financial aid rather than the restrictions of sowing in 1915 
which were advocated in many countries. We have not 
reached the end of the struggle, and the recovery which 
began in January 1915, five months after war broke out, has 
been steady; prices had, even by the time the 1915 crop 
became available, returned to the pre-war figure at which 
they still remain. The fact is significant. It is impossible 
to forecast the direction in which trade will develop after the 
present dislocation ; but this recovery has taken place while 
large European markets are practically closed to the trade. 
It remains for the future to disclose how far these countries 
will recover their former position, and whether their portion 
of the cotton trade will pass to others. At the present 
moment we can only say that the conditions arising from the 
war lend confirmation to the author’s views and emphasise 
the necessity for increasing the world's supply of raw cotton. 
As he points out, it is the East, with its enormous popula¬ 
tion, which is largely responsible for the increased consumption 
of cotton goods, while it is the East which is least affected 
by the world wide war. The check to consumption cannot, 
therefore, be great or of long duration; and, with the return 
of normal conditions, a large increase of demand is more 
than probable. H. M. Leake 

Co-operative Credit in Gwalior State. By Alakh Dhari. Lucknow: 

Newul Kishore Press. 1915. pp. iii, 143. 

This is a book containing a scheme for developing a co¬ 
operative movement in Gwalior State for the improvement 
of agriculture and the advancement of commerce and manu¬ 
factures in the State. It is divided into four parts: (i) What 
is Co-operation ? (ii) The Scheme of Organization; (iii) The 
Gwalior State Union of Co-operative Institutions: (iv) The 
Bank of Gwalior. The first part practically deale with the 
subject of co-operative credit in India. The treatment of the 
subject in this section of the book is very general in charac¬ 
ter, and has very little reference to the economic conditions 
of Gwalior State where the scheme is supposed to be intro¬ 
duced. All the eight chapters of this part treat of agriflufc 
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tural finance, its organization, the loans- their object and 
character, the scope and economic benefit and educational 
value of the movement, and the supply of capital to the move¬ 
ment and control of its affairs. The last chapter is devoted 
to the qualifications and duties of the Inspector General of 
Co-operative Societies. In the first chapter of the first part the 
author considers three proposed remedies to ease the tightness 
and tension arising from a chronic insufficiency of capital: 
(il Legislative manipulation of the rate of interest tii> State 
loans and (iii) organization of credit on the lines of co-op¬ 
eration. 

The first two remedies he feels cannot satisfactorily solve 
the whole problem of the chronic indebtedness. Its real solu¬ 
tion in his mind lies in the organization of credit on the lines 
of co-operation. The history of England and European coun¬ 
tries convinces him that the limitation of the rate of interest 
by means of legislative measures cannot attack the evil at its 
roots in India. To him the State loans have a good many 
dangers and evils which are unavoidable. 

In Chapter III of the samo part co-operative societies 
are divided into two classes (a) Rural (6) Urban. Ibis was 
the original clasification which was made in the Act of 1001. 
Before the passing of the next Act the workers of the move¬ 
ment in different provinces of British India had come to find 
that this classification of societies into rural and urban invol¬ 
ved needless complications. Consequently in 1912, when the 
1904 Act was revised, the statutary distinction between rural 
and urban societies was dropped, and radical differentiation 
was maintained only between societies with limited am 


unlimited liability. . , 

In Chapter IV a suggestion is made for drawing a 
difference between productive and unproductive loans by vary¬ 
ing the rates of interest charged in each case Loans fo, 
unproductive purposes should hear a higher rate of inteiest. 
The suggestion is a very sound and apt one; and we jh.nk 
its adoption would tend to produce a very 

the economic condition of the a 8 r ““ lturis Gwa i; 0 r State 
Part II. consists of the draft bill of toC ^ 
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in the Gwalior State under the proposed bill would be vested :: 
in a Board of Agriculture consisting of six members, at least 
three of whom would be officers of the Gwalior Durbar nomi¬ 
nated by virtue of their office. It is proposed that these three, 
who would be known as ordinary members of the Board, be 
chosen as follows :— . 

(i) The Finance Member. 


lii) The Revenue Member. 

(iii) The Inspector General of Co-operative Societies. 

The extra-ordinary members would be representative of 
the co-operative institutions and other official and non-official 
agricultural bodies in the Gwalior State, and would be returned 
by an electorate. We notice that in the draft bill there is 
no provision for the dissolution of societies. 

The scheme proposed for the Gwalior State Union of Co¬ 
operative Institutions has very sound and useful objects. If 
the scheme were to be properly worked the co-operative move¬ 
ment should make steady and speedy progress. The most 
important objects of the scheme are to provide a regular 
and efficient system of supervision, audit and control for all 
the registered co-operative societies and district co-operative 
banks in the Gwalior State, and to train corps of inspectors, 
managers, accountants, and other responsible officers, required 
for running co-operative institutions in the State. There is 
no doubt that if this institution proved successful it would 
secure a very desirable measure of uniformity in the system 
of working, audit and control of the district co-operative banks, 
and their affiliated registered co-operative societies in the 
State. Such kind of training of the officers of the co-operative 
credit banks and societies as is proposed would secure efficient 
administration which would in itself be conducive to stability, 
and lead to expansion of business. *tv ; 


Part IV. gives the statement of reasons and objects of ft 
proposed Bank of Gwalior with a scheme for its working; 
Besides doing ordinary banking business it aims at giviti^M;^: 
the financial assistance which so many industrial enterpriser^ 
require in their initial stages. Part of the capital would br 
subscribed by the public and part by the State* i For 
industrial development of a country-the existence -''ft 
banking organization, such as the author outlines? is 
necessity. 

"£§gXbe book may serve as a useful guide to a man w 
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newly initiated to the co-operative movement, lhe schemes 
for establishing the Gwalior State Union of Co-operative 
institutions, and the Bank of Gwalior, should be read and 
marked well by those educated Indians who are interested 
in the organisation of this movement in India. 

"**: ssnr 

pp. xviii, 211. Price is.6d.net. 

India is predominantly a continent of villages: but it is a 
lamentable fact that most Indian reformers 'vh- e ^akmg o 
“Autonomy”, ‘‘Self Government and Home Rule , almost 
totally neglect that part of Government which really concerns 

for local self-government, but they lack the requisite know¬ 
ledge and sympathy to deal satisfactorily with the pressing 
problems of Local Government. They forgot that the founda¬ 
tion of " Self Government" are to be laid in the reformed 
village government : to neglect rural reform, while advocating 
imperial reforms, is to begin at the wrong end. 

As we believe that the weal of India is bound up with the 
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village settlements which have been carried on in recent years 
by the Church Missionary Society in parts of Bengal and the 
United Provinces. 

The most characteristic feature of the government of a 
village community was the panchayat which might denote 
either a general meeting of the inhabitants or a select com¬ 
mittee chosen from among them. This panchayat still exists 
in many villages, but its functions and authority are not 
what they were in days gone by. The village community itself 
has now lost much of its cohesion, ‘‘Many of the adminis¬ 
trative duties which in more leisurely and less exacting days 
we left to be done by the village community have had 
necessarily to be taken up into the hands of the Central 
Government and its subordinate agencies.” It is gratifying to 
note, however, that the spread of the co-operative movement is 
bringing in its train “the resuscitation of village government 
in a most attractive form.” 

In the second chapter we are told that the schoolmaster 
was an officer of the village community paid either by rent 
free lands or by assignments of grain out of the village harvest. 
The outstanding characteristics of the schools of the Hindu 
village community, we are told, were—(1) that they were 
democratic, and (2) that they were more secular than spiritual 
in their instruction and general character. The schoolmaster 
is still regarded as a valued member of the village who 
receives various forms of perquisites from the grateful rural 
folk. The whole chapter is full of most interesting details 
showing the connection that still survives between the village 
schoolmaster and the village community. 

The next Chapter on “ Poor Relief ” is as interesting and 
illuminating as the former one on “Education”. We are 
told how the village temple and the village almshouse were 
two regular institutions of charity in Hindu India, and how, 
besides these, “it was not uncommon for beggars to be assigned 
a definite portion of the harvest from the threshingfloor in 
the traditional manner of village payments for communal 
purposes”. Among the surviving relics of the old communal 
fund which was raised by a village to meet its general expenses, 
including the feeding of its poor, perhaps the most important 
is the malba still found in parts of the Punjab and the U.P. 
At the present day the necessity for employing the ancient 
village machinery of India in the relief of distress is folly 
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Panchananpas Mukherji 

Journal of the Madras BconmnicA^ocMwn: 1915. Publ.shed 
by the Association, pp. ri 

The current issue of this Journal* 
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not sufficient to account for the wholesale rise in prices. He 
seems to be fairly justified in his conclusion that it is some 
external influence like the world prices that must have been 
largely instrumental in effecting those increases in prices. 
In the same issue is also published an elaborate paper on 
Datta's Report on Prices by Mr. R. Swaminatha Aiyar, B.A. 
After giving a fairly good summary of Mr. Datta’s report, 
the writer proceeds to give his own views as to whether the 
rise in India is greater or less than in gold-using countries, 
what are the factors operating towards an increase in these 
countries, by what processes the Indian price level comes to 
be affected by these world factors and whether there are 
special causes operating in India alone. The view taken by 
Mr. Aiyar is that the rise in India cannot be held to be greater 
than in gold-using countries, that the higher rates of increase 
obtained by Mr. Datta for India are mainly due to his 
adopting gold index numbers for India and an unsuitable 
basic period, that a rise in prices in gold-using countries can 
permanently affect the Indian general price level only through 
the Indian currency, that there are no special causes operating 
in India alone, and that the recent upward movement in the 
Indian price level is almost wholly due to the rise in gold 
prices abroad. 

Though we cannot fall in with all the views put forward 
by Mr. Aiyar in his elaborate paper, we should give him duo 
credit for the great pains ho has taken in putting his case 
against Mr. Datta’s conclusions. 

Essays on Indian Economics. By Mahadeo Govjnd Ranade, 
C.I.E. Third Edition. Madras: G. A. Natesan & Co, 
1916. pp. 300, vi. Price Rs. 2. 

Ranade’s Essays occupy the position of a classic in Indian 
Economics and we are therefore glad the publishers have 
brought out another edition. This new edition, however, 
does not differ in any material respect from the earlier edi¬ 
tions. An index has been added and titles of two of the 
essays have been slightly changed—of one at least, we presume, 
as a result of the war ! On the other hand the essay entitled 
“Twenty Years Review of Census Statistics’* has been 
omitted, presumably because it was supposed to be out of 
date. The printing and general get-up of the book is# we 
are sorry to say, not quite as good as that of the last 
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tion. Has the rise in the price of paper anything to do 
with this ? 

1915. pp. 106. Price As. 4. 

This booklet was written before the author took up the 
appointment of Agricultural Adviser to the Government o 
India It is a brief survey of the history of ngr.cnltnrnl 
progress in India. While the work is very much comlensed- 
too much so to be a final word on the subject to dute-yct 
the criticisms and conclusions will appeal to any-one fam.l.ar 
with the subject as just and fair. , 

The uncertainty of those in authority as to what to do 
for agriculture in India; the false starts; the constant 
change of policy; or lack of any policy of continuity o 

effort; the constant transfer of men engaged in research and 

investigation to the hurt of both; the muddle of mixing 

primary education with agricultural education; the difficulty 
of conveying the results of laboratory achievement to the 
ignorant, illiterate farmer, are all matters with which the 

book deals. Truly it is a formidable list of comparative 
failures and disappointments. It is well for India that the 
present Agricultural Advisor has been over the ground so 
carefully, and that he has faced the causes of failure and is not 
afraid to state them. He has also noted that even the mis- 
takes of the early days have a value to us today in prevent¬ 
ing us from repeating them. The' author points to certain 
solid achievements in Indian agriculture, m the introduction 
of better crops and varieties; as, for instance, the work of 
Mr. Leake in cotton, Mr. Lefroy in entomology, Dr. Barber m 
breeding sugar cane resistant to the disease known as Rod 
Rot ”, Mr. and Mrs. Howard in wheat. If m one year the 
wheat area of India should be sown with the improved Fusa 
wheats, bred by the Howards, it would mean an increased 
profit of not less than Rs. 15 per acre, or over seven and a 
half crores a year. Such improvement in one single instance 
pays all the bills of all the mistakes of the years since theio 
has been an Agricultural Department in India. When one 
compares the vastuess of the field with the small budget and 
small staff of the Agricultural Department in India, it seems 
as though we were only playing at the improvement of Indian 
agriculture. There is one state in America with a population 
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of three millions that has a larger budget and more men en¬ 
gaged in Agricultural research, demonstration, and teaching 
than in the whole of India. 

Therefore: If for so poor a policy, and so small a staff, 
so sadly overburdened with detail, such wonderful results are 
on record, as the record of Pusa wheat, what may we not 
expect when the greatest industry of India receives at the 
hands of the Government and of the people that due measure 
of careful, continuous scientific effort it deserves ? The dawn 
of India’s agricultural new day breaks full of promise. 

Sam Higginbottom 

The Investor's India Year-Book; 1916 . (Fourth Edition) 

Compiled and published by Messrs Place, Siddon & 

Gough: Calcutta. 1916. pp. xv,419. Price Rs. 10. 

Wo welcome the appearance of another issue of this useful 
volume which ought to be in the hands of every economist 

in India as part of his statistical “raw material.” It con¬ 

tains in a convenient form a summary of the reports and 
balance sheets of all the important public limited companies 
in India, whether they be railway, banking, plantation, or in¬ 
dustrial concerns. The principal figures of the balance sheets, 
and the dividends, and highest and lowest quotations of the 
shares, are given for each of the past ten years: 1906 to 

1915. The book is divided into the following sections dealing 
with the principal industries of India which are organised 
in public companies: Railways, Banks, Jute, Cotton, Coal 
and Tea. Each of these sections is prefaced by an excellent 
little introduction descriptive of the industry, especially from 
the investor’s point of view, and giving very useful tables 
of the principal official statistics relating to the industry. 
There is also a larger miscellaneous section, which contains 
the metallurgical, oil, sugar, paper, and other companies. 
The gold and other metalliferous mining companies are not 
included however; which is to be regretted. We trust it may 
bo possible to issue the Year-Book in even more complete 
from next year. 

Patna College Chanakya Society , Sixth Annual Report: 1916-16.- 
Calcutta: Published by P. C.Dass, the Kuntaline 

Press. 1916. pp. 98. ... 

We have already noticed in this Journal the useful* work 
which this admirable society was doing in ^omoting practical 
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\y e are chul to find from the annual 

economic « has conti „„ed its activities with 
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did he verify it by some independent means /f" e ‘ abIe readers 
book? Such a preface as we s»gg*> of each 

at a distance to judge move of the newly 

budget, and we commend it to the cons { jt ; B a 

appointed Budgets Sub-Committee of the Soc J. ^ 

necessary part of every scientific q > reliability of the 
of procedure and to estimate the degree of reliability 
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results and the extent, to which they are representative. Such 
estimate can, of course, be made better by the investigator himself 
than by most other people, provided he is experienced and 
cautious in judgement. 

Even as they are, we notice some striking points in these 
budgets. We find for example that tobacco is a common item 
of expenditure of allthe families, and is in most cases quite 
an important item of the budgets, being responsible for a 
larger share of the total expenditure than sugar, salt, ghee, 
or oil (for food) and in some cases than even fisjj and meat 
or vegitables. This would seem to indicate that even for 
the poorer classes of society tobacco is to be regarded as an 
important necessity, and not as a luxury as some people 
think. An interesting item in oue of the budgets is “ Bribes 
to Amla—Rs. 55 ” It is not the presence of this item that is 
at all surprising, it is rather its absence from the other 
budgets that surprises us. We have some experience of village 
life in Northern India, and we have hardly ever come across 
ft villager from the daily labourer to the lumbardar, who does 
not have to pay little sums in bribes every year. From the 
village chowkidar upward all expect their haq (rightful due!) 
from him, on some pretence or another. 

We are inclined to think that it would be useful to col¬ 
lect budgets from the same persons in successive years. It 
would be possible to gather some very interesting information 


if this were done on a sufficiently large scale. We could, for 
instance, find out the effect on the consumption of certain 
articles of a rise in their price -provided of course precau¬ 
tions were taken to eliminate as far as possible the influence 
of other causes that might be operating at the same time. 
A very interesting case in point would be that of salt. The 
duty on this commodity has recently been raised, and opinion 
is sharply divided as to the likely effects of such an increase 
of price. A comparative study of family budgets might dis¬ 
close how far this increase has affected the consumption o! 
salt—and possibly of other commodities—by the poorest 

classes. 

In conclusion we may call attention *to an apparent indoxf* 
sistency in the first budget, where the pay of the- man is-'S&id. 
to be Rs. 60 a month, though his annual income under tire 
heading salary is estimated at no more ^han^Rs. 8< 

inpayment, or ie il 
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note that in none of the budget. !, mention of 
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government publications 
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Supdt. of Govt. Printing. 191«. PI'- "• 

Us. 3-12, or 5s flrf. 

The idea of issuing a catalogue of all the mills, factories 
and works in India showing the location and the nun.be.r of 
persons employed by each was a happy thought, rhe hurt 
such list was issued three years ago. and related to the col d - 
lion of industrial concerns in 1911. It was issued with mode.- 
ate punctuality, and Using the first such survey official y made, 
served a very useful purpose in indicating the extent of fact ^ 
industries in India. The novelty and interest of its "ifo. .na¬ 
tion made the reader who referred to it generous in forgiving the 
errors and imperfections of different sorts. . . 

Many of the publications of the Department of Stat.st.es 
have reached a high level of excellence, both as regards the 
interest and accuracy of their subject matter, and the method 
of presenting facts and the legitimate deductions therefrom to 
the public. Unfortunately this praise cannot 1* bestowed on 
more than a fraction of the reports which go out under the 
name of tl.e Director of Statistics; and the impression gamed by- 
perusing some of them, exemplified by the publication under review, 
is that the compilation has been left to inexperienced and careless 
clerks working without supervision. Consequently the present 
issue of the List of Factories and other Large Industry 
in India is in most respects a failure. It is out of date, 
full of mis-statements and omissions, and badly printed. 
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Even the very title is bad English. The list of “large in¬ 
dustries” in India can be put in two lines: agriculture; 
railway transport; forestry; coal and gold mining; cotton 
ginning, spinning and weaving; jute spinning and weaving; 
sugar and paper mills; tea, rubber, indigo and coffee plan¬ 
tations, to which should perhaps be added steel works and 
printing. But in the title of the work under review “ large 
industries” means “large industrial establishments that 
is to say, it includes engineering works, mills and other 
undertakings of the kind where labour is organized on a large 
scale in a single place, but which would not usually bo called 
a factory. 

Unquestionably a word is wanted in the English language to 
denote briefly the genus large industrial establishments as just 
defined ; and from the want of such word it has become a common 
fault of diction in India to exteud the meaning of the word industry 
in the sense under criticism. None of the standard English 
dictionaries countenance this practice. Murray's Dictionary gives 
the following as the “prevalent senses" of the word industry: 
“4. Systematic work or labour; habitual employment in some 
useful work, now especially in the productive arts or manufactures, 

5. a particular form or branch of productive labour; a trade 
or manufacture.” None of Murray’s examples nor any 
of the definitions or examples of Webster indicate that the word 
industry may he used to denote a single industrial establishment 
however large. 

We said above that the publication is out of date and 
full of mis-statements. Although published in 1916 the 
information relates to 1913. The document may be of use 
to future economic historians as a sort of index of what 
were believed by certain clerks to be the facts; but it can 
be of little interest or service at the present time to tho 
general public interested in the promotion of industries in 
India, or to the practical man or the economic investigator 
concerned with a particular industry. The List is divided into' 
two parts dealing respectively with British India, and with the 
the Native States; and each of these parts falls into two, 
namely: (1) Factories owned by Government and lopal bodies, • 
or the State Darbars; and (2) Factories owned and, worked by 
companies and individuals. hr each of these four parts come - 
the names of the separate establishments, grouped according to*41 
the principal industries, and a miscellaneous- section; 
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number of persons employed (average daily attendance in 101 > 
in each establishment is given. Establishments employing less 
than 50 persons are omitted altogether from the list as it 
does not purport to include any but large factories, and a line 

z, .« u. — ~ *•> “• “ , n irr“S 

adhered to; and it is rather curious to find that the n 
important lapse is the inclusion of the Simla Bre'very 
(11 persons), the Dalhousie Brewery (21 persons), and a nun,, 
her of other small liill-station breweries. 

We have not the information available thoroughly to check 
the information published in this report. It is not our busmess. 
But we think it misleading that the Canal Foundry and l\oik- 
she,, at Roorkec should be listed under Government facto, es 
without any note that it was sold to a private firm and 
handed over on the 1st June 1913. that ,». during the 
first hall of the year to which the statistics relate. It was with 

astonishment that we noticed that the G ° t v f rnm ®^ th “ 

Naini Tal employed 927 persons in 1913. until we ol seived tha 
the big Government Press in Allahabad apparently d.l not 
then exist-at least not to the knowledge of the »««*« 0 
of Statistics. Misprints are so numerous that our co y of th 
List looks like corrected proof from the press, and doubtless there 
are errors we cannot detect. Let us review two pages chosen 
entirely at random. On page 7 we have" T. he .“S,,; 
Jute Bailing Co. Ltd.” for “...Baling Co. Ltd. ■ ft "‘ ... „ 

for “ Weylandt Carpet factory"; “ New Egerts Woolen m.lls 
for “ New Egerton Woollen mills ; and Sasson.^.. o 
" Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill On page 18 under thei heading 

Printing Presses, place Calcutta, we find Go ab S.ng 
" Gulab Singh"; and the big presses of the Statesman aim 

Englishman newspapers are entirely omitted. Un er r a 
we have “Liddles" for” Liddell's” and Ram Nara.n Lai s 
National Press is altogether omitted though it ^ployed mo o 
than 50 men in 1913. Lower down tini 
“Tribune Press”. Lahore, is printed as ‘ 

We venture to suggest that the staff of the Director ot 
Statistics in Calcutta must be of a singularly ,ncur ‘ 0UB “ d 
retiring disposition (for statisticians) it’.it ^ ea" pu " 
nlete information about its own city. Apart from yi ® * 

££. the printing is defective in style. Something * 

went wrong in the locking up of page 3 ; and we 

lines of dashes are used throughout in place of 6-em rules. 

60 
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Our criticism of the document under review is not captious 
or purposeless. We know that the Director of Statistics has 
much work and many difficulties to contend with; but we are 
serious when we say that we think the progress of science is 
impeded rather than assisted by the issue of such a pro¬ 
duction under the imprimatur of the highest statistical 
officer of the Indian Empire. If such work is good enough for 
him and his office, the overworked officers of the Provinces 
and Native States may well say “ Why should we worry our¬ 
selves about accuracy?” It is for the Director of Statistics for 
India to set the highest standard, which may be a source of 
inspiration aud guidance for all statistical work in India. The 
Director in his brief preface foreshadows the issue of a volume 
of returns for 1915, which is “now under preparation.” We- 
hope he will succeed in making the third issue far superior 
to the second, and produce it earlier than the third year after 
the date of the returns. The Indian public is intensely 
interested in industries and wants just such a List ; but it 
wants it accurate, complete and up-to-date. 


Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the year 
ending 31st December , 1915. Calcutta: Superin¬ 

tendent of Government Printing. 1916. pp. 78. 

The Report relates only to mines within the. meaning 
of the Indian Mines Act (1901), which does not include 


quarries less than 20 feet deep, from which there is a con¬ 
siderable output of mineral products, even including coal. 
Complete statistics are to be found in the Annual and 
Quinquennial Reviews of Mineral Production in India which 
appear in the Records of the Geological Survey. From the 


industrial point of view, however, the statistics of mines to 
which the act applies are of great interest. The total number 
of persons employed thajeat was—on the average throughout 
1915—180,088, of which .118,017 worked underground. and 
62,071, on the surface. The total number employed id Add 
about coal mines Was . 145,687, an increase of 7,686 ^ove* 
those employed in 1914. This is a rather smaller percentage 
increase than was recorded in the output of coal, which roseihy 
nearly 4 per cent above the output of 1914 to 16,062,480 trdns. 
Although the number of separate fatal accidehtg* shows -an 
increase over 1914, it is satisfactory to*find that : the--q 
yfegdeatbs from accidSnts «hows a decrease/ -J 
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deduction can be drawn from this m a single yen however 
fts the numbers, being small, are subject to fluctuation. One 
peculiar accident was the collapse of old " olkm f. 
caused the death of ten persons who wore sleeping in then 
huts on the surface. It would seem desirable that inspector 
should order the removal of all buildings situated above 
shallow workings except where the conditions justifj the 

that they are absolutely safe. 

The report contains as usual a fireat deal of interesting; in- 

formation in regard to the mining industry. The operations 
were much affected by the war reducing the demand for ce. tain 
minerals and abnormally increasing the demand fo. otheis 
There was a great decrease in the output of mica ou ng to the 
loss of the German market, and to the restrictions placed upon 
it export to various countries. The output of manganese o.o 
decreased by 32 per cent; but in the latter part of the year a 
strong demand arose from the United Kingdom. France a, l 
America which, however, it was difficult to meet owing to ho.t- 
aeo of tonnage. There was also a decrease in he output of 
gems; but considerable increases of outputs of gold, coppei ore 
and of wolfram were recorded. It was only towards the end of 
the year that the wolfram industry was suddenly u.ged to an 

ri? y 1»a.p.»J«S .na aisobeaieiit. Th. next tort 

l.T.h. rt£*tort Wb»»» .1 0.» Nw. .to 

*js £ 5 

the Mining Boards are also reviewed and 

an accouut of the work of the Chief nspec o * 

tion with the Land AcquisitionjMmes^ Act. JUJ^J 

appendixes include large-scale diag taken place 

workings of the collieries in acci . ea » „„ 

and an interesting chart showing death rates pc 
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employed (1) in coal mines, (2) in mines other than coal mines, 
for each group of coalfields. The statistical tables give the 
number of mines in each district and coalfield for each mineral, 
the total output and the numbers of persons employed according 
to sex and age, besides numerous other figures as to accidents, 
inspections, prosecutions and 80 forth. 

The report gives an excellent idea of the great and growing 
importance of the mining industry in India. The work of the 
inspectors of mines is naturally constantly growing with the 
increasing output and depths of the mines ; and the maintenance 
of the inspecting staff in the highest state of efficiency is one of 
the most laudable objects of Government expenditure. 


Report on the Operations of the Currency Department for the 
year 1915-16. By H. F. Howard, Controller of Currency. 
Calcutta : Supt. of Government Printing. 1916. pp. 65*. 

This roport is perhaps the last that will be issued by Mr. 

Howard as Controller of Currency as he is now officiating 

as Secretary in tho Finance Department of the Government 
of India in place of Mr. Brunyate. The impression given 

by Mr. Howard’s report is that the Acting Controller, Mr. 

M. S. Gubbay, when making his roport for the present year will 
not find it an easy task to improve upon it. Mr. Howard’s 
report deals, indeed, with all the various matters connected 
with the currency which tho economist would adjudge 
as being likoly to affect it and of sufficient importauce 
to justify attention or any oxpense in collecting the statis¬ 
tics. We wish to say emphatically that this report and 
those of the two or three preceding years ought Jo be in the 
hands of all students of economics, in order to form a 
natural annual supplement to Mr. Keynes’ admirable book 
on Indian Currency and Finance and to the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1914 on the same subject. The reports 
of the Controller of Currency can be had for the small 
price of a few annas ; and these, with the Annual Reports on 
the Administration of the Indian Mints (which cost a rupee 
each) give a complete survey of the production, maintenance 
and distribution of the Indian Currency. 

The report under review commences with a survey of the 
balance of foreign trade during the year to which it relates. 
So far as figures are available for the various elements whiel* 
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the report. 

India’s Balance of Trade 

(In lakhs of Rai>ees) ___ 


IMPORTS OF FINDS AXU TllKASDRK 
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imports of the pre-war months, obtained on credit, still had 
to be paid for. 

In the year now under review these conditions developed 
further and the balance was increased even more remarkably 
in favour of India. This is to be accounted for mainly, we 
think, by the rise of prices in England and other countries 
affected by the war reducing the quantity of foreign goods 
demanded by India, whilst a special demand in certain com¬ 
modities of Indian production needed by the belligerent 
countries suddenly arose upon an unprecedented scale. 

The Controller explains that the figures include the 
exports of wheat on Government account having a value 
of 600 lakhs. While some of tho exports in wheat were 
financed through the ordinary private channels, the Govern¬ 
ment itsolf supplied funds to the amount of 425 lakhs, and 
tho drawings of Council Bills were to that extent reduced. 
The details of the balance of trade cannot of course 
be mentioned hero. They will be found in the body of 
tho report and also in a special appendix , dealing with 
India’s balance of trade during the last few years. 

In this appendix various other items in the balance of 
payments, particularly Government transactions, are examined, 
and the unexplained balance is reduced to about 24 crores 
for 1914-15 and 12 crores for 1915-16. It is stated (p. 26) 
that no account is taken of tho payments made by the War 
Office for tho expenses of the Indian Army in foreign servico, 
apparently because no estimato can bo formed of the monetary 
value of such services, and because in any case they cannot 
have much effect on tho balance of trade on private account 
which is the subject of investigation. We venture upon two 
criticisms. In the first place, can there be such a thing as 
a “ private trade” balance? Theoretically we can only expect a 
balance of all the transactions of the country both Government 
and private. In normal years the purchases of stores by 
Government are inconsiderable in comparison with the total 
trade ; but with tho large transactions involved in the war an 
unexplained balance in private trade would seem to indicate 
the existence of a considerable opposite balance on Government 
account. In the second place the “ export of services ” of 
the Indian Army might be expected to result in a net total 
balance temporarily in favor of India, because the Home 
Government pays for all extra army expenditure caused 'by- 
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the wav, and much of this is incurved in Indiathe 
special movements of troops, much telegraphing, am so forth, 
Tit India as a whole may actually he making some 
profit out of this “ export of services." A suggestion to t 
effect is got by comparing the £ 14 , 500,000 pan >y « • 

Office in 1915 16 for services of the Indian Army with the 
"unexplained balance of private trade" amounmg to 
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experienced in 1914-15, so that in 1915-16 the record figure 
of 48 crores was reached. This is in response to the improved 
facilities for the issue and encashment of notes. Amongst 
the miscellaneous matters dealt with in the concluding section 
we note with satisfaction a reduction in the number of forged 
notes presented for payment, and the growing popularity of 
the one-anna nickel pieces. In the appendix are the usual 
detailed tables of note circulation, Treasury balances and 
Reserves, and so forth, amongst them being the official census 
of rupees as to their dates, which for so many years has been 
a striking feature of Indian currency statistics. Again we 
commend the report to the public, and especially to students 
of economics, for profitable reading. 
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has made splendid use of all the available agricultural and 
census statistics; and the matter in illustrated with a wealth 
of special maps and price diagrams which is, we think, 
unprecedented in any economic publication, even of so des¬ 
criptive a character. It is almost a geographical as well as 
an economic treatise ; and the clearness and careful execution 
of the plans and diagrams renders the study of the mono¬ 
graph a real pleasure. Universities and economic societies 
in India should have it in their libraries, and they may 
obtain it in exchange for their own publications. 

Administration and Partisan Politics. Being the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science; 
Vol. lxiv, March, 1916. 

This issue is divided into three parts. The first part 
deals with the cost of partisan politics in the work of 
Government in six different articles contributed by leading 
men, who point out the evils of “ invisible government,” and 
how direct election, as a cure of those evils, has insured 
neither popular control nor efficiency of State administra¬ 
tion. They do not advocate the dissociation of parties from 
politics ”, but, at the same time they do not like to see 
political parties exalted at the expense of the public weal. 

The second part describes the movements to free public 
administration from partisan politics.” Throughout the 
movements to free Government from ‘‘politics ” one increas¬ 
ing purpose runs: to segregate and clarify issues, and to 
bring about a more conspicuous responsibility. It is pro¬ 
posed to extend the civil service to postmasters of all classes, 
and to increase the responsibility and efficiency in adminis¬ 
tration by applying sound principles of employment manage 
ment. The third and last part of the volume before us deals 
with “ public policies in a responsible government ”. It is 
pointed out that the short ballot is essential to an effective 
democracy, that legislators should be made responsible for 
their proper work that the judiciary should have no concern 
with administration and politics, that there should a system 
of training for citizenship in schools, that the administra¬ 
tion should be run by capable and trained officers and that 
municipal organization should be based on sounder principles. 
From the writings of thoughtful Americans it seems as though 
a new democracy is arising on American soil with new ideals 
of purity, efficiency and justice in public administration. 
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A Study of Industrial Fluctuation. By Dennis H. llourMT^, 
7a.; Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London. 

P. S. King fc Co., Ltd. 1915. PP-xm. 285 
There is no more interesting, no more difficult, and at 
the same time no more important subject of strnly in the 
whole science of economics than the cyclical Aviations o 
trade which vary in their period usually from »« to 
or eleven years in length. Under certain conditions they 

produce commercial panics or financial crises resulting 

•* j tin ’piu* rpsp'U'chcs of numerous 

T *. =» -r- 

crises and the phenomena of fluctuations of foreign trade, 

statistics which indicate the state of economic activity. In 

‘trade 1 IT SrXXtXons^Stta the variations of 
harvests as shown by 

Z .fT’l... been ..Ue» by giving P™~, *. •«- 

b„„. W8 . .. .be ZJ"; T.“ eb. L 

longer penod 9 Thig suggests that certain visible 

nr* r i 

n=r^: 

recent years dealing treatises are very 

or special aspects of them. fluctuations 

voluminous and investigate ( in .^‘“y of these works 

:;“beX^^ 

* !rx n vr c tr., 

„'&s^ssfer> 

Roy. Soo. (1900). 
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of business. No attempt has been made, however, to investigate 
further the hypothesis of a cosmic influence acting through 
the weather and the crops, being, so to speak, the prime 
mover in producing industrial fluctuations and especially in 
giving them a periodic character. 

There is consequently no agreement amongst authorities 
as to the cause of cyclical trade fluctuations. It is 
possible that many authors who have given different explana¬ 
tions are each right to a certain extent, though each has 
failod to give a complete explanation of the phenomena. It 
is into a subject of such enormous complexity—both in ques¬ 
tions of theory and of statistics—and full of most chaotic con¬ 
troversies, that Mr. D. H. Robertson has been bold enough 
to plunge. He has done so, in our opinion, with so much 
success that his book must be regarded as being, for the 
present, the leading authority on the subject. Mr. Robertson 
displays a knowledge of economic theory of a high order; and 
he combines with it a considerable skill in handling statistics. 
He has pursued the enquiry with considerable patience and 
industry and has given a large number of references to authorities 
and sources of information, besides a useful bibliography in 
the appendix. He writes with a pleasing style which is generally 
clear: though it tends to become pedantic in places. 

The study of industrial fluctuations is the last stage in 
the process of reconciling pure economic theory with the 
actual facts of the commercial world as continually observed 
and recorded. After studying the economics of man in iso¬ 
lation, the logical development of theory leads to the study 
of exchange and the phenomena of markets. Consumption, 
production and distribution are next studied with the assump¬ 
tion of statical conditions as regards the factors in equilibrium. 
The next step which brings theory much nearer to a complete 
explanation of the economic facts of our civilization is to 
take account of the biological elements—the tendency to 
growth of population and all other secular changes of growth 
or decay, such as accumulation of knowledge and property, 
or the exhaustion of coal or disappearance of handicrafts. The 
final stage is the endeavor to account for the fact that all 
these slow or rapid changes of growth or decay do not take place 
at a uniform rate but by sudden spurts lasting two or three years 
at a time alternating with similar periods of slower progress 
or even of retrogression. Alternations of booms and depres- 
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, lft !oun a in the current history 'all mdustiu*. 
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VILLAGE 
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* 

Among the questions which those who are interested 
in the future of India must most frequently ask them¬ 
selves are—How far is the condition of the rural popr 
on mproving or the reverse? and-How far are chang¬ 
ing economic conditions in India affecting rural hfe 
both in its economic and agricultural as l’ c 
hence long been my ambition to try -d ascertam^by 

“T" “ Jr i:: r. rsL J— - 

centres m the Deccan do ^ because 

—St 

tion of Mr. Keatinge's book on Rural 
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the Bombay Deccan ’ ’ very markedly increased my wish 
to conduct such an intensive investigation as I have 5 
mentioned. In that book he drew, largely from his 
own personal experience in Deccan villages and largely 
from Government and other records, a considerable 
number of conclusions with regard to the condition and 
tendencies of rural life in this part of India. The . 
reasons which he gave for these conclusions seemed 
insufficient, but the conclusions themselves seemed 
rather of a nature to stimulate further inquiries than 
to make one feel they could be accepted as they stand. 

This being the case I undertook with the. help of 
a number of my friends and assistants to conduct a 
survey of a single Deccan village, and wish to lay before 
the readers of this journal a few of the more obvious 
results of my inquiries. Space will not allow of more 
than this, but those results which I can present will, I 
think, be found to be • at least of a character to 
stimulate discussion and to add considerably to the 
data existing for an understanding of the condition of 
the rural population in this part of peninsular India. . 

Just one more point by way of introduction. The 
village which I shall proceed to describe represents 
one type only of the villages in the Deccan. It lies 
distinctly in the zone of fairly assured rainfall, and it 
is also a village in which practically no irrigation takes 
place. In order to get a full picture of village life , . j 
even in the western Deccan two other types of village i 
would have to be considered, namely, that in which >a 
village possesses a large number of wells for irrigal 
and in which the prosperity or otherwise of the vi 
depends on the existence of these wellsand Vjhafe 
of village which is a creation of irrigation- cal 
which cultivation is rich with an intensity stS 
hardly to be seen in any other large area in 
'eastern Deccan again, with ita 
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tion of rainfall, the extreme uncertainty of its moisture 
Z L depth and heaviness of its sod, represents a 
different series of conditions which would need again 
further and distinct investigation. 

II 

The village with which I am to deal represents 
the Milage stein Deccan. It is 

^^“^r^d^ nine miles from 

Poona to the west, and about two miles to Ure soul* 
of the Bombay Road, separated from it, ho , 3 

the river Pawana. It was chosen for this inquiry 

for three reasons: (1) AC wab . . . . 

Po„„ to prevent the »' “ “^Lrtly 

All is held under the ordinary ryotwan 

Deccan. I "am rights, that is to say, e » 8 

wh0 le or part of the land assessment, ^ 

and eleven acres aie hell J 1 , against the 

rj’o.Ve h :5e 1 ■„ n g n r,n tUe 

’rPz z r 

and is typical of many hundreds. h ^ ^ fche 

river is rocky and on a rocky J oundarioB 0 f the 

river, lies the village site ^ als0 high, rocky 

village on every side bu and p0 or soil. 

*V> and uncultivable or with veiy bank and the 

Between the comparatively rocky ^ fiUed up 

high land round the villag d characteristic 

during many centuries with the black soil 
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of the trap region of Western India. The depth 
of this soil depends on the level of the rock below 
the surface. Where the rock is far below, there 
the soil is deep; where it approaches the surface 
there the soil is shallow. Below the soil there is 
either hard rock or the murum which represents 
disintegrated rock and which is of very little use from 
an agricultural point of view. The depth of the black 
soil, however, is the feature which determines the 
agricultural character of any particular field in the 
village. Round the edge of the village area, as I 
have already said, the soils are shallow. Sometimes 
there is no black soil at all, and the material which 
exists for the growth of plants is the disintegrated trap 
rock or murum which represents one of the driest 
and most ‘hungry’ soils I have ever seen. The main 
part of the village is better. The soil, though not 
rich, is retentive and capable under ordinary conditions 
of rain of giving fair returns with good cultivation. 
The rainfall amounts to between thirty and thirty- 
five inches per annum. 

As I have already said, the village owes its exis¬ 
tence to the rocky ledge on the banks- of the river 
retaining the black fertile soil in the hollow behind, 
which has been deposited there by long-continued 
washing from the surrounding hills. As the hills are 
near, the soil is not—for black cotton soil—very 
heavy, for heaviness in soil in the trap area depends 
largely if not entirely on the distance to which it has 
been washed by water. The village derives its supply of 
drinking water from a long reach of the river which 
lies in face of it. As in so many other cases, the river 
current almost entirely fails after January in each year, 
but a ridge of rocks at the extreme east of the 
village causes the formation of a lpng pool which 
retains water throughout the year. The river being 
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almost entirely composed of surface water is ^yy^ soft, 

3 if it escapes contamination highc 1 * 

» SL drinking »np P ly. Beycod 
°»Z contain, twelve well, .11 o. .Item w.fl. w.tet 

which partially or entirely fail, at least ' 

May in each year. This be.ng the case, the ullag 

Ti appear in recent year,, though in the pre»» «»»» 

in the Deccan are faJnr, h or only > 

running for a few months‘ <* T it 01 

tte^sta^ -^r one o^ha. atairl, 

srs ‘^-£r m -st: %z. 

cases the supply sink. year j n March, 

the last practically dries n P not temp t e d 

Apri l and May. Such a con.h - 1- 

the people to experiment to* ’ invested in B well, 
blame them. Five hundred P. of succ ess than 
unless there is a greate P J ailable appliances, 

has hitherto been reached with in 

would he nothing but *the cutting up of the 
As in all Deccan villages ^ cau8e o£ 

land by tush of surface « viHage land, 

the ruin of a considerable area 
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The damage is obvious, and some at any rate of the 
land near the river round about where the nalas 
break through the rocky ridge which borders it, is -so 
badly cut up as to be spoilt. More important however 
is the constant wash of surface soil in small quantity 
from the fields—against which, except in a few 
places where irrigation has been or is carried out, 
very few precautions are taken. The limitation of 
embankment to such sites and the almost complete 
abandonment of the rest of the land to surface wash 
is, I fear, characteristic of very large areas in Deccan 
villages similarly situated. 

I have already stated that the village consists of 
10(55 acres. Of this land 1020 acres is held by various 
holders. The balance consists of roads, nalas and the 
village site. The division of the village land can 
perhaps best be shown up by a table. 


Total area of village 

1066 

acres 

Area kept for public purposes 

44 

acres 

Area held by private owners 

1021 

acres 

Area held for cultivation 

1006 

acres 

Area fallow in 1914 

91 

acres 


This table at once indicates the characteristics of 


cultivation in a Deccan village. Its features are first 
the very large area held for cultivation and hence 
assessed which is not actually cultivated in any year 
and which only bears a very thin crop of grass and 



is used as inferior grazing. The existence of a large 
fallow area is very striking and shows how modern 
methods of maintaining the fertility of land have 
hardly reached the outlying unirrigated villages in the] 
Deccan. "-iSSlSi 


As in all ryotwcvri tracts the revenue jel] 
of all the^Jand goes direct to Government 
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1G99 1770 


(1) For temples 

(2) For village patel 

(3) For village mahars ... 

(4) For individual inamdars 

(5) For village Kulkarni 


acres 

84 

4*2 

28 

84 


acres 

84 

42 

28 

112 


1779 to 
1819 

acres 

84 

42 

28 

112 

12 
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landlord—lie is merely a person who has a defipite 
money charge against the revenue of the. ^iUaj 


The history of the land revenue of thi^ village is 
very' interesting; and previous to-the coming of the 
British it affords a very striking record of the disturbed 
state of the country. The actual 'amount of revenue 
obtained and the expenses at different dates are shown 


as follows:— 



1770 • 

• 1791 

1797 

1811 

1829 


Bs. • 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Assessed rovenno oolleotod 

801 

792 

1087 

1158 

889 

74 

202 

697 

310 

186 

Expenses 

Net Revenue ..' 

727 

590 

890 

848 

708 



>n given, 
as if. at 


Government re 
ocal officials^ j gf 
i they segmHa^ 


i extreme 
when out 


Nothing could illustrate in a more striking manner 
the increase of leakage of revenue during the later 
periods of the Maratha rule. The revenue assessed 
and collected was higher by 45 per cent, but the ' 
amount actually received by the Government was ex¬ 
ceedingly variable. New local officers like the deshmuJchs 
(of whom there were two) and deshpandes made a 
charge on the village revenue, the village officers tool% 
much more than their inam , the extra expenses charged 
increased enornfously. In one year (1791) which I 
take as an example, the expenses charged against the 
Government in the records include solatia to Government 
officers, festivities at the time of visits of officers and 
others, money spent on wandering groups of gosawis 
and large amounts for which details are not even 
As far as one can judge, it would appear 
least about Rs. 86 from the 
was paid in moneys to greedy local 
sort or another beyond fees which 
to charge. The 
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of Rs 1087 only Rs. 300 reached the treasury. We 
do not know how much the people themselves were 
compelled to pay, but the time was that ° f ‘he pas¬ 
sage of the marauding armies of Shinde and Uolka . 
These leaders charged the village revenue with Rs. 170, 
and demanded a feast to their officers costing Rs. 14 
Beyond this, presents to the messengers who brought 
the news of the Pesliwas court were thought to be 
legitimate charges against the Government revenue 
Finally we get a glimpse of the unsettled condition 
of the country side in the fact of money paid to a 
village servant who did not get his usual fees on 

account of a riot. 

In 1811-12 conditions were a little better but the 
local leakage of revenue continued on an even greater 
scale than before. The assessment was higher, and 
the amount collected higher, and reached a maximum 
t 1817-18 when Rs. 1,220 were collected, an amount 
which fell to Rs. 880 ten years after British rule 

was established. After this we enter the modern 
period the time of regular settlements and regu a. 
revenue returns. The actual figures for three dates 

are as follows:— 



Rs. 

1849-50 

1,115 

1886-87 

1,128 

1914-15 

1,660 


We have thus a large increase in the lan< JJ*™™® 
during the later Maratha period, some reduction , m 
the early British period, followed by a argens . 

gro ss amount now obtained * opined 

village is almost exactly double wh ment 

in 1770. This does not mean that t 
«n the land is double, as some of the la 
revenue had been alienated at that tune as since 
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been resumed and its value now flows into the regu¬ 
lar treasury. 

V 

In no matter is the study of this village more 
interesting than in connection with the holdings. 
When we first find detailed records in 1770, there 
were only 24 holders of land, including the five 
inamdars. The number at various dates since that 
time has been as follows:— 



Number of 

Average size 


land-holders 

of holding 

Acres 

1771 

24 

44 • 

1791 

41 

25 

1797 

84 

81 

1811 

54 

19 

1817 

48 

22 

1829 

58 

18 

1810 

60 1 

m 

1914 

156 

7 


During the Maratha rule the holdings were large 
and the holders few, and moreover, it almost appears 
as if the number declined in periods of disturbance 
and rose in periods of peace and good government. 
The same results have followed in the long British 
period, and now we are found with a reduction in 
the size of holdings which would have been almost 
inconceivable a hundred years ago. It is evident in 
fact that in the last sixty or seventy years the 
character of the holdings has altogether change^, 
until now the average holding is below what is necefi-'W 


1 Previous to 1856 I have counted the inams as being in possession of 
single holders. We cannot get certain data about this but it makes the figures 
before that date and after not quite comparable. 
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sary to maintain a cultivators family The number of 
holdings of various sizes now is as follows. 


Size of holdings 

More than 40 acres 
30 to 40 acres 
20 to 30 acres 
10 to *20 acres 
5 to 10 acres 
1 to 5 acres 
Below 1 acre 


Number of such 
holdings 

1 
1 
9 
18 
34 
71 
22 


=sr-£ w. j 

about ten to fifteen acres Even ‘hew a 

holding were „ Wow this 

large proportion of them i 81 the larger 

Bize. It means, therefore that ^ £avourab le 

"r^heir owner* hut - they 

sublet their holdings. .« *u; 8 makes out 

The conditions are worse .ven than ■^ ^ 

because the land held is not on y { ® ^ That is 

is divided into a large law "landed property 

to say that when uni of ft family, the 

must be divided among the o£ land, 

division is made by partition g 1 whole o£ 

and not by the va Jus claim nts ^Umg^ ^ ^ 

Apparent ^ 
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In fact out of 156 landholders in the village only 
28 hold all their property in a single' survey number 
and in a single piece. The land is split up into no 
less than 711 separate plots and the largest proportion 
of the plots are under one acre in size. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the extreme condition to which the 
subdivision of lands has gone :— 


Size of plots 

Over 20 acres 

From 10 to 20 acres 

From 5 to 10 acres 

From 1 to 5 acres 

From * to 1 acre 

. Under i acre 

So faF nothing has been done by the public authorities 
to stop this excessive fragmentation of land which is 
an evil of far greater moment than that merely result¬ 
ing from the subdivision of holdings themselves. It 
has in fact all the evil of very small holdings in 
that it prevents the use of machinery and labour 
saving methods, and on the other hand it has all the 
evils of large holdings in that it hinders the adoption 
of really intensive cultivation by any holder, which is * 
the great advantage of small holdings. I do not 
want to discuss here the methods by which public 
authorities might attempt a way out of what is an 
obvious difficulty,‘but the matter has been very seriously 
tackled in two or three countries of Europe and also 
m Japan where a similar condition had grown up. 

At first sight it would appear as if the - people 
were settling this by natural methods, namely, by the- 
abandonment of village life (though not of village W) 
by an increasing number of people, and by sttfcis $&£A 


Number of plots 
of this size 

1 

7 

21 

266 

211 

212 
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a large proportion of the land. The extent to which 
the landholders have left the village without giving up 
ownership is shown by the fact that only .14 per cent 
of the registered landholders cultivate their holdings. 

The remainder have become labourers either in the 

villages or away from it, and though they still hold 
their land they have ceased being cultuators .n 
ordinary sense. The land is thus sublet am the 
extent to which this is taking place is evident, foi 

.. .. oVirwv nnlv 100 actual cultivators in 

our investigations sHonv only a 

1915 vs C » - 

taihoito ^ „ 0 „. to ahoiai»g 

cultoto, wold bo ohM, 

however the core. ^“looted lend 

who for some rea 8ize o{ the area 

will thus be seen that the a o own ed 

cultivated * ~ ~ ^ being the 

by one man. It u*\Aino then we find 

smaller limit of an economic h klings are above 

that while only 17 per cent of the hoi ^ are 

this limit, 23 per cent of the for the 

rV^ltSon T to he be Targirthan the area owneih 

— - 

families in ordinary village conditions. 
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If instead of considering the total area cultivated 
by one man we turn to the extent to which this is 
cut up into fragments we find an unexpected state of 
affairs. The number of fragments in a single men’s 
cultivation is even greater than the number of frag¬ 
ments in a single holding. The number of separate 
plots cultivated separately in the village is not less 
than 729, and again by far the greater proportion of 
these are less than one acre in size. All the remarks 
which I have made regarding the evil effect of the 
minute subdivision or of the cutting up of holdings 
into minute fragments is of very much greater force 
when applied to the cutting up of cultivation into 
such fragments. In a village such as we are consider¬ 
ing without any material amount of irrigation, it seems 
to be a disadvantage without any mitigating quality. 
If the plots are close together the evil is modified, 
but in other circumstances (and these are by far the 
most frequent) it means endless loss of labour and 
time without any compensating advantage. 

I am not desirous'’of discussing here remedies for 
this state of affairs; but two results of this excessive 
fragmentation of holdings should I think have atten¬ 
tion drawn to them. (1) It prevents effectually any 
outsider with capital from entering on cultivation on 


a large scale in this village. When a man may have 
to deal with 20 or 30 or even more landowners in 
order to get a stretch of land of 30 or 40 acres 
and any one of those can spoil the continuity or self- 
contained character of his cultivation, nine men out 
of ten will refuse to have anything to do with such 
a scheme. (2) The impossibility of introduce 
outside cultivators with more enterprise makes 
introduction of new and better ideas in agrjiC _ 
exceedingly difficult. Small holders, when conditions 
favour the introduction of new ideas, make the most 
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progressive cultivators in the world ; when the land is 
so excessively cut up as in tins village ' vh ' ch I 
believe is a typical one in the western Deccan the 
people form a body as hard to move from tradition 

as any we can conceive of. 

VI 

This leaves ns to consider the character of the 
1 their caste their material condition, then 

» *»«•>. - life 
which results from the conditions in which they aie 
Wp(1 Th e village with which we have dealt is a 
placed. 1 ^ a recent h o„se to house census 

whLh we have made it contains 112 families and a 
i i- „ nf ')')(> Bv far the larger proportion of 
EeC o comte, Marathas by caste There are in 
the village, however, as in practically all other villages 
a few families of village servants such as a single 
Mohammedan butcher, a chambhar for makm shoe , 

„ barber four families of mangs whose principal duty 

V, - 

nearly'tr men "and two'women ^if’only 164 
number of children, both ^ “ d fris “ ^ 

in the 113 households of which the vUU g 
This is to me somewhat extraordinary and, ^ ^ ^ 

to be the case in other : vlllag ®V r8 ag0 T drew 
exceedingly serious matter. Som J in certa i n 

attention to the small number of child ber 

communities of the depressed classes. 
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here, in a village composed almost entirely of Marathas, 
presents the same condition of things in an even 
emphasized form. 

By far the larger proportion of the people in the 
village work on the land, but the place is just near 
enough to Kirkee and to Poona to cause a considerable 
number to be attracted to work in these places. Of 
cour.se recently, at the time when our census was taken, 
the ammunition factory at Kirkee was working at extreme 
pressure ; but I must own that I was astonished to 
find no less than 87 men and boys from this village 
were going there every day to work. Considering that 
there are only 287 males in the village this means 
that about thirty per cent of the male population go 
five miles every morning to work in the Kirkee factory, 
and five miles back again in the evening. 

Beyond this, eight people from the village carry 
milk daily into Poona City for sale. Each one conveys 
from five to six seers and may be considered to obtain 
about six annas per day for this service. Thus prac¬ 
tically the total time of eight people is taken in 
carrying 100 pounds of milk to Poona City for sale 
in the city. There are a few others who work at jobs 
other than cultivation. Some who possess bullocks do 
carting on the roads. One or two stone qHarriers 
live in the village, and there are besides the village 
servants of whom I have already spoken. So far 
hardly anyone has gone from this village permanently 
to work in Bombay. It has its representatives, how¬ 
ever, at Bombay, Poona and at a few other ilauge 
towns, who take temporary labour there and return to 
the village when needed. At the time of our inquiry 
there were six men away in this manner. 

Thus what would be purely an agricultural 
if the subdivision of land was lees complete 
is, has developed into one from which newly a third 
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of the male population is practically compelled to work 
outside. One can say with confidence that > the 
village were further away from a labour centie, 
large proportion of the people would have to go to 
reside in Bombay or elsewhere for work. The going 
not a choice; it seems to be an economic necessity. 
Here the Kirkee factory takes the place of Bombay, 
but the principle is the same, and it seems the direct 
result of the fact that most of the holdings are now 
too small and too scattered to maintain their owners. 

Such going away would probably be only the 
second effort on the part of the village peop e to 
retain a sound economic position, lhe first would be 
the borrowing of money either on mortgage of land, 
or on personal security with a guarantee of selling 
the crop through the moneylender who advances the 
money. I have been fortunately able to get what I 
believe is a fairly accurate statement of the debts of 
thepeople of the village. Debts on the security o 
and are now officially recorded; the remainder 8, 
generally so well known that a false statement would 
soon be detected. The debts are Rs. 5,820 on the 
security of land under one of the various forms o 
mortgage and Rs. 7,495 on personal security, o. total 
of Rs. 18,315 on the village. This is an excessively 
large amount, and as a result the interest is very 
high varying from 12 per cent to 72 per cent. The 

an average indebtedness per family of Rs- 118, 
if we take all the debts as a charge on the land, 
an average charge of nearly Rs. 13 per acre. Consider- 
tog that the average e.l. value of W m the vfl.ge 

“/r^jr^rthfie^fthe 

land is involved to the extent of one sixth of its 

value at least. 

M 
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This assumes, of course, that the land is the only 
capital, and this is very nearly the actual state of 
affairs. Beyond, the land the cattle, numbering 284, 
represent the chief asset of the people. The value of 
implements may almost be neglected, and that of 
houses is very small. I hope later to get more 
accurate figures, but for the present I think the total 
sale value of the village and its property cannot be 
much more than one lakh of rupees. If this is the 
case its indebtedness is over 13 per cent of this sale 
value, and entails an annual charge on the village of 
Rs. 2,600. 

This load of debt seems to me to be the first 
result of the extreme subdivision of the lands, or in 
other words it is due to the increase of the population 
tied to the land without the increase in the intensity 
of the cultivation necessary to support them. When 
by incurring debt the position became no clearer, 
then a certain number of the members of most families 
.have gone away for work. In the case of seventeen 
typical cultivators’ households for which we have data 
on which, I think, we can rely, no less than 33 per 
cent of the total income came from • such outside 


sources. I cannot help thinking that this is likely to 
increase, and that either a complete separation from 
the land of a considerable proportion of the young 
male population will occur, or else while retaining ati 
interest in the land as owners, they will in a much 
larger measure than at present become labourers 
elsewhere and sublet the land which they hold.. Thjp 
land in the village has still a rental, value of '£foq(£j 
per acre on the average, or from four to fivoj 
the amount of the Government assessment. : 

The only ^alternative to this it would seeing 
be a very considerable increase in the 
Hp cultivation by more careful treatmei 
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the people now have, or else by the introduction of 
more paying crops than they grow at present We 
must therefore now consider their crops and methods. 

VII 

The cultivation at Pimpla Sondagar is absolutely 
typical of the dry villages of the Western Deccan. 
Very little advance in implements and methods seems 
to have yet been made, though some new crops have 
been introduced in recent years. As to *»>l^*nents 
of cultivation a complete set such as is used by the 
people would cost about Rs. 40, and they are all 
made locally from beginning to end. lhe wood i 
grown in the village, the carpenter is a servant of 
the village, and except for the very small quantity 
of iron required for the tip of the plough-share and 
the blade of various other cutting implements, the 
village would be quite independent AH > e P a,IS 
these implements are paid for in baluta or a fixed 

charge on each crop produce,..-but 
imid in cash for new implements made, 
h Idem iron plough i. on., juat ^n.ng n, 
the hire of these from Poona shows signs of being 

Uk T have already alluded to the very large area of 
fallow This is always a sign of backward agr.cultura 
methods, of insufficiency of manure, and f 

are no cattle sheds in the village 

animals either remain outside or else a ^ ^ 

verandahs of houses. No use whateve d^^ ^ 

„ttl. urine „»d two ‘ h " p »n, merk.t. All 

making into dung cakes for the 
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around the year, except in the rainy season for three 
or four months the process of preparing cakes for 
burning goes on on the rocky parts of the river 
bank. The sole manure in the village is therefore at 
most one third of the dung alone from under three 
hundred cattle, most of which are away the greater 
part of the day where the dung cannot be utilised 
for manure at any rate. I estimate that not more 
than 400 cart-loads or 150 tons of cattle manure, 
mixed with house refuse, is available each year in the 
whole village. 

It might at once be asked why outside manures 
are not purchased. The people of this village, and of 
all others where irrigation facilities do not exist, main¬ 
tain, and I believe that they are right, that unless you 
can secure an adequate and certain water supply, it 
does not pay to lay out money in buying manures. 
The water is so uncertain, that the risk of wasting 
this money is too great. The only manures which it 
has paid to apply, so say the people, are the cattle 
manure which costs them nothing, and that obtained 
by allowing shepherds to feed and keep their sheep 
on the land which it is desired to manure. The crops 
are grown, therefore, with very little manure at all, 
for 160 tons of cattle manure per annum, and say 
40 acres on which sheep have been allowed to stay, 
makes a very small quantity. The yields of crops are 
hence very small. The small yield is probably still 
further diminished by the fact that rotations seem very 
little attended to. Only forty acres in the whole 
village were under leguminous crops (except peas, of 
which more later), or four per cent of the cultivated 
area, and these are recognised as the crops which keep 
the soil in good condition. 

The cause of this seems to be that the people will 
not cultivate a crop unless they consider it is fairly 
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certain, and unless it is either needed for the food of 
their own families and animals, or else brings cash 
into their hands. The idea of using crops to build up 
the fertility of the land has not entered the minds of 
the people at all. And this is the case in spite of 
the ease with which it could be done. There seems 
to me a very large field of work in villages similar to 
Pimpla in showing to the cultivators how, at a mini¬ 
mum of cost, the fertility of the soil can be built up 
by a green manuring crop in the rainy season. 

The actual cropping of the village is very typical. 
Jowar' occupies by far the greatest area, giving, as it 
does, both grain and fodder, while bajri 2 either alone 
or with tur ( pigeon pea ) takes its place on the lighter 
land. These crops form the centre of the cropping 
scheme in most dry villages of this part of the Deccan. 
The produce of neither of them is usually sold, and 
they form the staple food of man and beast. 

Side by side with them are the money crops 
those which are sold and for which cash is receded 
I do not know why cotton is not grown here,-but 
there is none. Formerly the money crop used to be 
wheat, rotated with gram , and twenty years ago we 
were told the village was largely a sheet of 
the cold weather. This has now been largely a an 
doned owing, the people say, to the repeated failure 

Tt Tr»i„ to October “ 

essential to the successful cultivation and ^ the me eas 
ing need of fodder for cattle, of which wheafurnishes 
very little as compared with jotvar. 

s .- -= 

1 Sorghum vulgar*. » typHouUuv,. 
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times out of fourteen. In November in the former 
period the rain was sufficient in nine cases, in the 
latter only in three cases. Whether this is a cyclic 
variation and a period is coming when wheat will be 
again a suitable crop we do not know, but the change 
in the last twenty-five years is as clear as any such 
change can be, and the cultivators are quite right in 
their contention that the rain has become less suitable 
for wheat grown without irrigation. 

It is curious to find that wheat has been replaced 
by two crops, largely grown together, whose disposal 
depends purely on the nearness of the Poona market. 
We were astonished indeed to find that wheat had 
to a considerable extent been replaced by carrots 
and peas as a money crop in the village. These crops 
are now grown extensively, and the crop is stated to 
need far less rain than wheat required. Carrots give a 

cash crop in Poona, so do green peas; the tops of the 

former and the vines of the latter are excellent fodder. 

The rest of the land is devoted to less important 
crops. Niger seed or black til is an oilseed which 

forms the favourite crop of light and shallow land. 
Gram for some reason which I cannot understand 
is now a minor crop on the same class of land. 
Groundnut which has been such a great success 
elsewhere in Western India, is not welcomed here, 

and is said not to pay nearly as well as carrots 
and peas. 

Let us consider the returns from these crops, for 
it must always be recognised that each crop, in the 
cultivators’ minds, must pay its way. We can cal¬ 
culate these in two ways. One is that usual here, 
when we give the return supposing all labour to be 
paid for. In the other we suppose the cultivator’s 
labour is his own, and that it should not be cal- , 
culated in the return. The results with each oL 
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crops, under both methods of calculation are as 
follows:— 


Joxoar 

Bajri and tur ... 

Canots and peas 

Wheat 

Gram 

Niger seed 

Groundnut 


rrofit per acre 
paying (or labour 

Rs. As. 

12 6 
7 1 
13 0 
12 0 
13 10 
4 0 

7 12 


Profit per acre with 
cultivators’ own work 

Rs. 

18 

13 

33 

15 

15 

6 

27 


The first column gives the return to a cap.tal.st 

farmer; the second to a working c « lt ^ at ° r - J C 
difference is greatest with those crops which ^ re 
the greatest labour, and one can easily see why after 
the food for the household has been produced a 
cultivator prefers a crop like carrots and peas to one 
like wheat, apart altogether from the^ques .on of the 
climatic difficulty in recent years. The la ^ r ? P 
(wheats) would be the natural resource of ^ cap.tal.st, 
the former is naturally preferred, and is h^ely 
more preferred in the future by working 

The average net return per acre of land cultivated 

in the village to a working cultiv M 
Rs. 14-8. Ten acres will therefore ring • 
about Rs. 12 per month. It will be seen that this .8 little 
enough for the maintenance of a family ; a less quant y 
of land will make such maintenance impossible. 

VIII 

With this I mint utop. I ha«> only 
<k .,ch in the .lighh... — ■»“e» how, 

- — 
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has increased, the number of land holders has in¬ 
creased, and the holdings have become so split up into 
fragments, that not only are the areas now held too small 
in the vast majority of cases to maintain the family 
which hold them, but also they now exist in the most 
awkward form for economic cultivation. We have seen 
how this was first met by the incurring of debt, which 
now hangs round the neck of the village to the extent 
of 13 per cent of the total value and pays about 20 
per cent on the average in interest. The cultivation of a 
dry area can never pay for this, and the next step has 
been the going out of nearly 30 per cent of the 
whole male population to non-agricultural work. This 
enabled the balance to be kept for the moment,— 
but the next step seems to have been the modifica¬ 
tion of the cropping so as to make the village more 
self-sufficing for food and fodder and the devotion of 
more area to a- crop which at least pays a working 
cultivator better than that formerly grown. What will 
be the next ? I can see no hope unless one of three 
things happens. Either the intensity of cultivation 
must be increased, and to do this, the removal of 
some of the present load of debt and hence more 
easy financing seems to be needed. In addition better 
use must be made of the soil resources either by 
the demonstration of the paying character of green 
manuring and other methods, or else new crops must . 
be found which will yield better and more certain 
returns in the soils of this village. Or finally some 
change must be made which will prevent, if not the sub¬ 
division, the excessive fragmentation of the land, and 
will remove from an interest in the village land a large 
onumber of those who now have it. I should myself 
regret to see this removal of population, and the 
creation of a large landless proletariat, but I do not U 
wish to impose my views in the present paper. 
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have tried to present a cold-blooded sketch of actual 
conditions-and I leave others to thrash out the many 
problems which our study of this village raises -itself 
one of many thousand similar communities in the 

Bombay Deccan. 


Harold H. Mann 


RAILWAY POLICY IN INDIA 

D. A. BARKER, i.c.s. 


A letter relating to the question of the comparative 
advantages of the management of railways by com¬ 
panies and directly by the State has recently been ad¬ 
dressed by the Secretary of the Railway Board to the 
Chambers of Commerce, Trades Associations and other 
bodies in India whose interests are specially affected 
by the railway policy of the Government. This letter 
states that the question therein considered “ has twice 
in the last two years been discussed in the Imperial 
Legislative Council and it has frequently been considered 
in the public press. In the second debate in the Legis¬ 
lative Council the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Railway Department said that the Railway Board were 
carrying out a departmental investigation of the ques¬ 
tion. This investigation has been completed. It has 
been mainly directed to an examination into the value 
of statistics, but owing to the widely divergent condi¬ 
tions which prevail on the different systems of railways 
in this country, the Railway Board have been forced 
to the conclusion that it is impossible to base any 
definite finding upon statistical results. They have 
decided therefore to pursue the matter by an enquiry 
into the practical side of railway working founded upon 
everyday experience of those commercially interested in 
railways in order to determine whether State or Com¬ 
pany-managed lines have rendered the better service 
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to the public.” This letter concludes with a series of 
questions, and has attached to it an able note on the 
case for State-management. The third paragraph of 
this note is of much interest and merits quotation at 
length. It runs as followsThe main point, how¬ 
ever, is one of principle—what should be the objects 
of railway administrations and how are these best at¬ 
tained. The opposing views on this point are, first that 
railways should be administered as part of the ma¬ 
chinery for the general development of a country, 
whether this is remunerative from the. point of view 
of the railway account or not, that this task clearly 
cannot be demanded from private enterprise which 
must have an eye to profits, and that consequently 
railways fall of necessity within the domain of State 
industries. On the other hand it is urged against 
this view that it is based on the assumption that 
railway profits are vicious and are secured only at the 
expense of the general public; that this assumption 
is incorrect and that there is not in fact an antagonism 
between the commercial principle of railway working 
and the general interests of a country; that however 
frequently it may be overlooked the fact remains that 
there is a definite and strong community of interest 
between railways and trade, neither of which can 
prosper without the other; that consequently railways 
will do all they can to foster trade by all means 
which either immediately or in their ultimate result 
they can make remunerative to themselves; that con- 
cessions in »ts. which will not even in the long ™ 
prove remunerative amount to a subs y, 
ventions in this form are open to obvious object,on 
and that they are certain to affect very seriously the 

revenue from railways. . T 

The history of railway development m India affords 

little assistance towards the solution of the question 
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at issue, but it may be instructive to consider very 
shortly the main tendencies of the past. In the railway 
history of India, both in respect of construction and of 
management, there are three main periods. In the first, 
private enterprise was favoured by the authorities but 
capital was shy, and intending promoters came to the 
Court of Directors with requests for financial assurance. 
An expert, Mr. Sims, was sent out to India to enquire 
into the possibility of railway construction in a country 
subject to torrential rain, the ravages of wild beasts 
and the “ vertical rays of the sun Mr. Sims, 
however, was not- daunted by the climatic and other 
difficulties and recommended the introduction into India 
of this “refined mode of transit”. Accordingly con¬ 
tracts were made in 1849 with the East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways and in 1853 the first 
section of line was opened to traffic. According to 
the original plan three railways—the Great Indian 


Peninsula, the East Indian and the Madras Railways — 
were to be constructed by Joint Stock Companies. The 
State guaranteed interest at five per cent on all capital 
called up. The amount of this interest was to be a 
first charge on the net receipts, and the surplus, after 
payment of the interest, was to be shared equally by 
the State and the company. The lease was for 99 
years, but the State obtained the option of purchase 
at fixed intervals. Interest being guaranteed on all 
capital called up, the companies had no reason to be 
economical and, despite the efforts of the Government 
engineers to prevent undue extravagance, construction 
was carried out on an expensive scale. Thus the 
Government became liable for the interest on a large : 
capital and their difficulties were increased by the fact ; 
that the interest was payable in sterling and therefore, \ 
owing to the fall in the exchange, represented^ 
ever increasing^ sum when calculated in rupees.,- 
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State action. The policy ot const,* mg 
out oi taotved capital. »hich had ^ 

to railways, and between . e l~ £ - J* 

Sl.tr »T- Common, «* - 

rSC-fifr; ssj 
r;r; “b-j 

from ,b. to, own.d ,0, th. State. ^ ^ 

=iS^-»*vr;.»r^3 

=xr“ 

ssi*^- r s c rss: 

should not be ^j'X^rnction was -low 
from State management « ^ ^ East Indian 

and often b y Gov'ernment, it was leased 

Railway was purchased by ^ period 1880-1890 

5e‘o52Ti pu-hase held by ^“^/^T' the 
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but were not exercised. Four other guaranteed railways 
were, however, bought by Government during this 
period and were all taken under State management. 
In striking contrast to these arrangements the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, which had been worked as well as 
constructed by the State, was handed over on a working 
lease to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 
As a vigorous critic of Government remarked. “To sell 
a railway one day, and buy another the next; to build 
a railway and then lease it to a company, and 
at the same time to take over another line on 
lease; these inconsequential proceedings are sufficient 
indication of the total want of systematic policy 
and good judgment which has characterised the 
railway administration of the India Government”. 1 But 
this was written of a transition stage, and with lapse 
of time a policy of management through companies 
became more distinctly marked. Since the purchase of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway in 1889 the area of 
State management has not been largely extended. In 
respect of the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India, and the Madras Railways 
the State exercised its option of purchase in 1899, 1905 
and 1907 respectively, and in each case has handed 
over the property to a company on a working lease. 
As the Mackay Committee remarked in 1907 “the 
consistent policy of the Government of India for many 
years has been to arrange for the railways in India, 
while remaining State property, to be leased to 
Companies which work them on behalf of Government 
on a profit sharing basis. There is no disposition 
on the part of Government to depart from this policy 
which has worked satisfactorily.” In pursuance of 
such a policy various expedients have been utilised 
for the encouragement of companies. In several cases_ 

* I Cheraey, Indian Polity; o. xix. '■ 
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the most important of which is the case of the 
Bengal and North Western Railway—subsidies have been 
given. Such subsidies may be either to revenue or 
to capital and may consist of a free supply of land, 
timber, or fuel, or may be annual cash grants. In 
1806 the Government of India published a resolution 
embodying the concessions which it was prepared to give 
“ for the construction of branch or feeder railways, 
such concessions being usually confined to lines 
not exceeding 100 miles in length." Under the terms 
of this resolution the company is required to raise 
the necessary capital, and land is supplied free by 
Government. The right to a general control over the 
management and construction of the line is reserved 
to the State which also has a right of purchase at 
fixed dates, the purchase price to be fixed with reference 


to the net earnings of the three years previous to 
the purchase subject to a maximum and minimum 
percentage of cost price. As regards guarantee this 
may take one of two forms (vide Resolution of June 
23rd, 1016). In cases where the main line is worked by 
a company Government guarantees to the Branch line 
a dividend of 3i per cent on actual capital expendi¬ 
ture; but all profits earned by the Branch in excess 
of 5 per cent on this expenditure must be divided 
equally with the State. In cases where the mam 
line is managed by Government the Branch line com¬ 
pany may be guaranteed a rebate (not exceedmg the 
net earnings from traffic interchanged between main 
line and branch) sufficient to make up the net earnings 
of the Branch to 6 per cent on the total capital 
expenditure. When the net earnings alone exceed 6 
per cent on such expenditure half the excess must 
go to the Government. 

It has been shown that the railway policy of the 
Indian Government began with a decided preference for 
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company construction and management a preference 
founded, no doubt, upon existing English practice. 
Subsequently, owing to the expensiveness of the guaran¬ 
tees first given, a reaction ensued in favour of State 
construction and management. Finally, after a long 
period of uncertainty and vacillation, lasting from 1879 to 
1890, there was a return to the policy of encouraging 
private enterprise, which has lasted until the present 
time. Railway practice, therefore, so far as India is 
concerned, would seem to favour company manage¬ 
ment—^ conclusion which is supported to some extent 
by existing practice in the two great countries of rail¬ 
way development, England and the United States of 
America. The experience of France and of New South 
Wales also, in respect of strikes of state railway em¬ 
ployes, shows that the existence of a large body 
of officials in control of important public facilities 
enables a very dangerous pressure to be ■ exerted 
upon the Government. But the possibility of strikes, 
it should not be forgotten, has also been indicated as 
a reason for State control. A strike of railway em¬ 
ployes, it has been said, is a development which, in 
the interests of the public, cannot be lightly tolerated. 
If a railway administration refuses the just demands 
of its employes the State must step in and insist 
that the administration shall admit such demands. 
But any considerable increase of expenditure on wages 
must be followed by an increase of rates. The State, 
therefore, acting in the interests of the public may 
be compelled to settle wages and also rates. Would 
it not be more simple for the State to take over the 
management altogether? 

But the burning question of railway management 
is the question of rates. It is probable that the view 
quoted in paragraph 3 of the Railway Board’s note, namely 
that railways should be regarded merely as a system 
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of development—is held only by socialists and by 
those American publicists who are overcome with fea 
of the big corporations. There is, however, a consum¬ 
able body of uninstructed opinion which regards pm a 
management with aversion owing to the apparent y 
capricious manner in which railway rates are fixed, 
and for this aversion there is at first sight 
justification. It will therefore be useful to consjde 
shortly the nature of railway rates and the po nts 
which must be regarded in compiling their schedules. 

It will be shown that discrimation, i.e. the chaiging 
different rates for different goods and sometimes foi 
the same goods over equal distances, and o non-p 
portional rates for varying distances is not only l»ss>ble 
but necessary in consequence of the inherent financial 

conditions of railway working. 

The first point to be noticed is the complex nature 

of railway expenses, and the large expenditure which 

must be met independently of the *ot»l 

trains Thus the payment of interest to the debenture 

holders, of dividends to the share-holders, of ™ Iie J 

7z is 

the employment of another guard and eng 
h.~ p JohL of more eoal and the add*™ PJ*-£ 
of one « two station hands. Tho rfd.t.on of an 

— tench will „«n “ 

. more coal. On the margin, that s to y, ^ 
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sense be said to be profitable to the railway. But il 
the railway, as a whole, is to be a paying concern it 
is obvious that the greater part of the freight carried 
must pay not only the expenses of haulage but also 
a due share of the fixed expenses, the interest to 
debenture holders, dividends to shareholders and so on. 
As a general rule rather more than one half of the total 
expenses of a railroad are incurred with respect to 

the general upkeep of the property (fixed or undis¬ 
tributed expenses) whilst the remainder is incurred 
in haulage and handling of traffic at stations (operating 
expenses). If the total expenses of conveying a ton 

of goods from A to B is Rs. 2 this cost can be divided 
into Rs. 1-2 for fixed and Rs. 0-14 for operating ex¬ 
penses. Then if the railway makes a rate of ( e . g.) 

Re. 1 for one commodity X, this rate will prove profit¬ 
able provided the rate for another commodity Y is 

fixed at (e. g.) Rs. 3, so as to cover the fixed charges 
not only for itself but for X also. It is possible 
therefore for a railway to discriminate largely in res¬ 
pect of rates. But such discrimination is not only 
possible; it is necessary as the following considerations 
will show. Discrimination is made necessary by the 
following conditions of working:— 

I. Variations in length of haul. 

II. Variations in value of freight. 

III. Variations in conditions of traffic. 

IV. Competition. 

First, then, as regards variations in length of haul. 

If a railway were managed with the object of giving 
equal facilities to all its customers it would naturally 
charge strictly proportionate rates for varying dia-* 
tances; it would, for instance, for carrying a ton of 
coal fifty miles charge twice as much as for carrying 
a similar load twenty-five miles. But in actual M 
practice such a scheme of rates is not practicable, J0 : M 
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the reason that the long distance traffic could not 
exist at all on purely proportionate rates. 
railway which fixed such rates would practically 
confined to short distance traffic. The obvious common- 
sense course, therefore, is to charge high rates for short 
distances and low rates for long distances. Since 
railways, as a general rule, provide a means of trans 

port infinitely more speedy, cheap and convenient than 

anythin" previously existing, they can and do reason 

SHHIf S 
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expenses is found from elsewhere. Valuable goods of 
small weight or bulk, on the other hand, can well 
afford to pay not only for themselves but also for part 
of the expenses of carrying more bulky goods. If, 
therefore, the railway wishes to carry both classes of 
traffic it must charge high rates for the one and low 
rates for the other; it must, in railway parlance, “ charge 
what the traffic will bear.” But despite this discrimina¬ 
tion in favour of cheap goods it often occurs that the 
railways are charged with “killing” promising indus¬ 
tries by the heaviness of their freights. It is argued, for 
instance, that if railway rates on the carriage of wood 
or grass were reduced it would be possible to exploit 
the many hundreds of square miles of forest which now 
stand untouched in the Himalayas, or to develope a trade 
in grass which should do much to stave off periodical 
fodder famines. Such charges may, of course, be in 
some instances correct, but in general they seem to be 
based on the assumption that railways can profitably 
carry freight at any rates whatever. It is extremely 
difficult even for railway officials to decide whether a 
particular rate for a particular commodity will pay or not 
and certainly no uninstructed onlooker could attempt 
to solve such a question. If it be desired to stimulate 
any industry by low freights it is probably best to do 
so by authorizing shipments at favourable rates and 
charging the difference between the favourable and 
normal rates to the Government or to a special fund, 
as is done in India during fodder famines in respect 
of grass. The cost of the bounty can then be clearly 
calculated. 


The third cause of variations—namely conditions of 
traffic—is more simple in its nature and brings abou^ 
discrimination which is more apparent than real. A 
railway must necessarily charge high rates for goods 
which are troublesome to handle, or which require ,: 
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special precautions, such as glass goods or explosives 
Similarly it charges more for goods sent m small 
consignments then fo, simita god- sent m trn.* : 
train loads. Since imported goods arc geneiauy 
shipped in large quantities this form of !“ 
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factories, there must be an ever-growing surplus of 
inward freights and a corresponding demand for out¬ 
ward ballast freights.” This tendency results in low 
outward rates for coal. The same considerations apply 
to railways as well as to shipping. There are certain 
bulky classes of freight, such as wood and grass, which 
are exported in general from forest areas where 
population is scanty and where back carriage is 
practically non-existent. To make a profit from 
traffic of this nature it is necessary to charge rates 
which will cover not only the running of the loaded 
trains from the forest areas to the big towns, but also 
the return journey unloaded. This may seem unfair 
to the dealers in wood and grass, and it most 
certainly hinders the development of the Indian 
forests, but on the other hand there is no good reason 
why the railways should carry this sort of traffic at 
a loss. The difficulty is one of geographical situation 
and must be recognized as inevitable. 


The fourth cause of discrimination—namely competi¬ 
tion—is one which has attracted much attention and 
has somewhat overshadowed the purely natural causes 
which have already been outlined. All railways, of 
course, have a partial monopoly as to the greater part 
of their system. No company, which did not have 
a monopoly to this extent, could carry on an indepen¬ 
dent existence. But practically every railway is subject 
to competition between certain points on its system and 
it is between such points that discriminatory rates tend 
to become established. If for instance the average 
rate for carrying a ton of goods by rail from A to 
B must be fixed at Rs.3 so as to cover both fixed 
and running expenses and if competition be established 
between these two places then what rate will tend tg 
be charged by the competing companies ? Other things 
being equal the , company with the lower rate 
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attract the whole of the traffic. Neither company 
therefore, can afford to allow the other to underb 
it and so in the normal course of competition the 
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away with simply by changing the system of manager 
ment. 

It may be said that State management would elimi¬ 
nate competition and would so do away with at least 
one cause of discrimination. This statement is true, 
but it has a very limited application. Direct com¬ 
petition, as has already been shown, is of compara¬ 
tively rare occurrence and even so tends to become 
more rare as railways develope. In England this 
tendency is very marked. In 1908, speaking before the 
Economic Section of the British Association, Mr. W. M. 
Ackworth remarked,—“ Within quite a few years the 
South Eastern Railway was united with the Chatham, 
and the Great Southern has obtained a monopoly over a 
large part of Ireland. In Scotland the Caledonian and 
the North British, the Highland and the Great North 
have in very great measure ceased to compete . . . 
We must, I think, assume that competition ... is 
practically ceasing to have any real operation in 
regulating English railways.” 

It is moreover true that railways labour under 
very strong inducements to do their best for the 
trade of the areas which they serve. They are in 
the main guided by an invisible hand which impels 
them in their own interests to make rates which will 
favour trade as far as possible. That very factor of 
railway finance—namely the high proportion of fixed 
capital which makes discrimination possible and rea¬ 
sonable renders it necessary for the railways to attract 
as much traffic as possible. As we have already 
seen it costs a railway very little more to run 
an extra train, and practically nothing to run an e.xtra 
truck. Having embarked a large amount of capital on 
constructing an extensive permanent way and multi¬ 
tudinous buildings it is obviously sound to utilise this 
system as intensively as possible by developing traffic 
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and encouraging industries. Of course, a ra.^ay «an 

abuse its monopolistic position. It may J P 
or other reasons, differentiate between individual traders 
in respect of similar facilities. It may especially m n 
new country, indulge in land-speculation and, by 
means' 3 of J power to vary rates to and from the area 
of speculation, may raise or lower the value of fa ms 
or of business properties to suit .ts own .mmeduae 
interests in real property. But such forms of unfan 
discrimination and speculation can for the most part be 
checked by legislation which leaves the '“gome 
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AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN INDIA 
-A REJOINDER 


A. C. CHATTERJEE, i.e.s. 

LATELY REGISTRAR OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
UNITED PROVINCES 


In the first issue of the Indian Journal of 
Economics the place of honour was occupied by a 
long and powerful article from the pen of the Hon'ble 
Mr. D. E. Wacha advocating the establishment of a 
largo Agricultural Bank in each of the different pro¬ 
vinces of India on the model of the Agricultural Bank 
of Egypt. The article has since been republished in 
the form of a pamphlet and has attracted considerable 
attention as is only natural with regard to a proposal 
made by such an acknowledged authority of financial 
standing and political experience as Mr. Wacha. So far as 
the article gives a historical retrospect of the measures 
adopted from time to time to ameliorate the indebtedness 
of the Indian peasant, it does not require any reply. The 
question whether the condition of the Indian cultivator 
has on the whole improved or deteriorated during the last 
half century, a question which Mr. Wacha answers most 
decisively without quoting any facts of evidential value, 
is much too large to b9 debated within the space | 
available in the pages of a quarterly magazine. 
the condemnation, partly open and partly tacit/ 
the systeni gt co-operative credit, for the devel< 
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of which a large and growing'body of non-official 
Indians have been labouring during the last ten years 
or more, humbly and unostentatiously and w o 
desire for or expectation of any reward in the form of 
dividends or honours, should not be allowed to pass 
without demur. Moreover the constructive proposal 
put forward by Mr. Wacha, viz., the establishment, of 
large provincial joint-stock banks on the Egyptian 
model to finance Indian agriculture, appears to be en¬ 
tirely unsuitable to Indian conditions. I had hope 
therefore that the Indian Journal of Economy 
publish in an early issue a rejoinder to Mr. Wacha 
article. As no such reply has been announced so ai 
I venture to submit the following observations on the 

8Ub It C may be presumed at the outset that the H ° n b ^ 
Mr. Wacha would wish his Agriculture Banks to be 
constituted entirely on the Egyptian model and not on 
a. co-operative basis like the Provincial Co-ope.at.ve 
Banks recently organised or in course o orm ^ 
different Indian provinces. We may 

the provinma, CO- 

Of the Committee on Co-operation presided> 

Edward Maclagan. It is thence^ — 

^“racluMi; succeeded ^i,^ 
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At pages 32 and 33 of his article Mr. Wacha has 
given a sketch of the constitution of the Agricultural 
Bank of Egypt. Briefly the Bank has an authorised 
share capital, all issued, of £3,740,000, consisting of 
ordinary, cumulative 4 per cent preference, and deferred 
shares. There is a Government guarantee of 3 per cent . 
The Bank has also an authorised debenture capital, all 
issued, of £6,570,000, in 3i per cent bonds the bulk of 
which are directly guaranteed by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. I am quoting from the published Report of the 
Bank for the year 1915-16. The Agricultural Bank 
works in close touch with the National Bank of Egypt 
which was its parent institution, and has a local 
directorate with a strong London committee. Loans 
are advanced in two forms. The first kind is repayable 
in one instalment, practically in one year, although 
the maximum time allowed is fifteen months. These 
(styled A loans) are mostly for the recurring expenses 
of agriculture and are issued on pro-notes only, but 
are limited as a rule to three times the amount of the 


land tax payable to the Government. Advances of 
the second type (called B loans) are secured by first 
mortgage on land worth at least twice the sum lent, 
and repayable in annual instalments which may be 
extended to 20i years. (See Annual Report for 1908, 
published in 1909, of Sir Eldon Gorst, H. M’s Agent and 
Consul-General for Egypt, Parliamentary Publications, 
Egypt, No. 1.) In 1912, the maximum of A loans was 
increased to £E200 and of B loans to £E1,000. 
(.£975 Egyptian are equal to £1,000 Sterling). The rate 
of interest had been reduced by 1907 to 8 per cent , and • 
appears to be the same still. In respect of either kind 
of loan, application has to be made on proper forms, 
obtainable from the omdah (or head official of the village^ 
supported by a certificate of the tax collector and handed- - 
in to the local agent of the Bank. After the loa? to ,: 
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great prosperity which the Egyptian peasantry had. begnn 
to look upon as permanent received a temporary set-baeb. 
Accurate information as to the purposes for which the 
loans are used has never been forthcoming, but there 
is little doubt that a large proportion of money borrowed 
was devoted to the purchase of land. Of the remainder, 
some was used to pay for agricultural improvements, 
while the balance must have been employed in settling 
old debts and in expenditure of a more or less unproduc¬ 
tive nature. The Bank's operations would appear therefore 
to have resulted in an increase in the amount ot the 
land held by the fellaheen, but the impression that the 
loans have contributed to augment the number of small 
owners is erroneous. The Bank does not lend to anyone 
not already possessed of land, so that it cannot create 
new individual holdings.” 

Sir Eldon Gorst then discusses the question whether, 
in view of the fact that the greater part of the loans 
were put out at a time when the value of land in Egypt 
was continually rising owing to the great increase in 
the price of cotton, the fellaheen have not bought such 
land at prices which have entailed too heavy a burden 
during the ensuing periods of lean years. After quoting 
the figures of the amounts collected- and in arrears in 
each year between 1904 and 1909, he proceeds:— 

“ These fi 8 ures cai >not be called altogether satisfactory 
and they would seem to indicate that some portion 
of the advances has been: expended unwisely or used 
for unproductive purposes. The loans now outstanding 
amount to £8,136,000 distributed over 238,000 [borrow¬ 
ers] and the practical difficulty of discriminating between 
the demands put forward is very great.. Nevertheless, 
measures have been taken to ensure that in future, there 
shall be more careful investigation, into the situation. M 
of prospective borrowers and- the. purposes- for- whhjh 
fcaus are required' than hae aeoaeionaliy- been the 
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'heretofore. It is also hoped that it may be feasible to 
introduce a system of collective guarantors and to form 
co-operative village organisations with which the Bank 
could deal directly. The collective guarantee would, on 
the one hand, ensure the punctual repayment of the 
loans and on the other, secure that no advances were 
made except for remunerative objects.” 

Sir Eldon Gorst concludes the reference to the 
operations of the Bank with proposals for facilitating 
the recovery of debts through the courts, similar to 
proposals which co-operative workers in India have 
been pressing for some time past In the report 
for 1910 (Egypt No. 1 of 1911), Sir Eldon Gorst has he 
following interesting observations on the working of the 

appXX b. little tab. ta. th. fe>..h 
has accustomed himself during the past few years to a 
higher scale of living aided thereto by the mcrea >n 
value of his crops and by the loans of the Agricultural 
B^k-and that it is only by the severest pressure of 
Circumstances that he can be brought to reco.mse 
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at all events in Lower Egypt, these efforts have had 
considerable effect on the returns. 

“ The results of the past few years have led the 
Bank to adopt a more cautious polioy with regard to 
the output of new loans. Advances have been restrict¬ 
ed or even entirely withheld in districts where there 
are large arrears. In some villages special inspection 
is made before a loan is granted. The purpose for 
which loans are required continues to be the object of 
enquiry before they are granted though the value of 
this information is very limited. ” 

In the report for 1911, which was the first issued 
by Lord Kitchener as Agent and Consul-General, there 
is no specific mention of the Agricultural Bank, but the 
following pertinent passage may be quoted:— 

The indebtedness of the fellah has always been a 
source of grave economic anxiety. It is hoped that the 
spread of education may teach him to be more care¬ 
ful in his monetary transactions and that an extension 
of savings banks to the villages will give him the means 
of practising thrift and enable him eventually to clear 
himself of debt. ” 


Lord Kitchener did not refer to the Agricultural 
Bank in the reports for 1912 and 1918. Reports for 
1914 and 1915 have not yet been issued or presented 
to Parliament. In the report for 1913 (Egypt No. 1 of 
1914,) the latest available and the last written by Lord 
Kitchener, will be found the following extremely inter- 
eating observations:— 


“The introduction of a system of agricultural co-‘. 
operation in the village life of the community has beetf**’ 
for some time the subject of general discussion. The *- 
possibility of successfully working such a system m 
"Egypt and the advantages. to be obtained from it have--' 
j be jP demonstrated by experiments in several, villaaes. 

, throughout the country. The new Ministry of .Ar-* 
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ture will be able to supervise and assist the agricul¬ 
tural operations which the co-operative societies wil 
undertake in the villages. Undoubtedly the principal 
factor on which their success will depend will be the 
degree of facility with which they are able to obtain 
advances of money at cheap rates. Such rates can 
only be obtained by establishing syndicates on the legal 
basis of registered civil companies and by placing their 
finances under the supervision of the Finance Ministry. 
As soon as legislation on these lines has been enacted, 
we may hope to see a considerable development of the 
application of the co-operative principle to agriculture 

life in the villages." , , . , .. 

I wish to apologise for the length of the quotations, 

but they will serve to show that the office mind i 
Egypt no longer sees in the Agricultural Bank a pana¬ 
cea for the manifold evils of agricultural indebtedness. 
Not only has the nemesis predicted by Mr Wacha for 
the new-fangled credit societies of India akea,ly over¬ 
taken his pet institution, the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, 
but it is clear that the highest authorities in that coun¬ 
try have for some years past been hoping to adopt the 
Indian system, despised by Mr. Wacha, for the better¬ 
ment of the condition of the Egyptian peasant The 
testimony of the latest Reports of the Agent and Consul- 
General are singularly confirmed by the action 
the Agricultural Bank itself to protect its own finances 

aDd The er followffig instructive tables are extracted from 
the report of the directors of the Bank for y 
February 1915 to January 1916:— 
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Arrears on Annual Instalments 


Year 

* 

Annuity due 

Amount of annuity 
in arrears at end 
of year 

Percentage of 
arrears to 
annuity 


£E 

£E 


1909—10 

... 1,804,141 

819,408 

177 

1910—11 

... 1,750,616 

329,805 

18-8 

1911—12 

... 1,587,634 

247,558 

15-6 

1912—13 

... 1,507,841 

387,356 

22*8 

1918—14 

... 1,392,255 

367,756 

26*4 

1914—15 

... 1,212,087 

902,138 

74-4 

1915—16 

... 1,001,304 

258,918 

25-8 

1916—17 

816,691 




Collection of 

Arrears 


Year 

Arrears brought for¬ 
ward at beginning 
of year 

Sums recovered 
during year 

Percentage 


£E 

£E 


1909—10 

... 296,141 

198,663 

670 

1910—11 

... 416,887 

244,110 

68*6 

1911— 12 

1912— 18 

... 502,582 

515,720 

234,420 

199.742 

46*6 

3R*7 

1913-14 

... 663,834 

316,268 

vU f 

48-4 

1914—15 

... 704,977 

212,569 

801 

1915—16 

... 1,894,546 

444,278 

81*9 

1916-17 

... 1,209,186 




Detail of Loans Outstanding 

(Collated from the Reports of the direotors for the respeotive years) 
A Loans B Loans 


81st Jan:— 

No. 

Amount 

£E 

No. 

Amount 

£E 

1910 ... 

6676 

71,616 

231,181 

8,066,968 

1911 ... 

1672 

17,696 

288,927 

7,824,862 

1912 ... 

8419 

36,951 

281,647 

6,970,296 

1918 ... 

3241 

85,422 

282,466 

6,841,196 

1914 ... 

864 

8,606 

203,679 

6,112,686 

1915 ... 

6 #92 

169,887 

6,491,749 

1916 ... 

67 

*1,721 

122,682 

4,988,297: 
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It is evident that the non-mortgage short loans (A) 
are now practically negligible, while the Bank >s steadi¬ 
ly contracting the volume of its long-term mortgage 
loans also. The reasons for this procedure are partly 
described in the 1909 and 1910 reports of Sir Eldon 
Gorst which have been quoted above. But another and 
a very important circumstance has also affected 
business of the Bank. In 1912, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment passed a measure improving the procedure for the 
realisation of debts for which the Bank had been ag^ 
tine for some years. But at the same time it enacted 
the Five-feddan Law, which by prohibiting d.stram 
being levied on the agricultural property of 
consisting of five feddans or less (1 feddan- 038 acres) 
withdrew from all such peasant proprietors the power 
which they had hitherto possessed of borrowing on 

V „* their land From official figures quoted in 
security of the “' ™ ot the Agricultural Bank for 

1912 - 18 , D |t would appear that out of a total number of 

1433 423 registered native landowners in <gyp 
I* 4 . 9q o 399 owned not more than five 
1911, as many as 1,292,398 owne 288,000 

r 1,1 „no The directors estimated that out 

feddans. me aireu majority 

clients then on the books of the Bank the la g J 

ment that its operations , f ac t that the 

restrictions of the new law, in view^ Govern- 

Bank was founded in 1902 at ‘he request^ 
ment with the object of ending to the^ 

on the security of their land . G permitted the 

to accede to these -presents mns but claB8e8 

Bank to raise the maximum limit of mea8ure8 . 

of loans and agreed to a few °ther pal ^ 

The Bank took powers to make advances 
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Syndicates and to grant collective loans to groups of 
cultivators . But, so far, the business transacted in this 
manner appears to have been small. In 1914-15, 
about £20,000 was thus advanoed and in 1915-16, about 
£6,000. The reason probably is that the Egyptian 
Government has not yet passed the special enabling 
legislation for co-operative societies referred to in Lord 
Kitchener’s Report for 1913. At all events the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank finds itself unable to utilise its available 
capital in advances to cultivators—which was originally 
its sole object—and has been compelled, with special 
modification of its statutes, to invest large sums of 
money in its own debenture bonds, in Government 
securities, in shares of the Mortgage Company of Egypt 
and in general mortgages. 

The tables given above also indicate the growing 
difficulty the Bank is experiencing in collecting from 
its cultivator clients the current instalment that falls 
. d™ every year as well as the arrears that are steadily 
accumulating. Another unsatisfactory feature of the 
work, at least from the general economic standpoint, 
is that the Bank is obliged every year to acquire by 
auction purchase a large area of land belonging to its 
recalcitrant debtors. Although such areas are generally 
resold subsequently without pecuniary loss, land manage¬ 
ment is outside the ordinary purview of a bank’s 
work and cannot but hamper its normal business. 

We thus see that notwithstanding all- the initial 
advantages with which the Agricultural Bank of Egypt 
began operations, it encountered serious and almost 
insuperable difficulties directly the period of exceptional 
agricultural prosperity which synchronised with its 
foundation came to an end. The Bank had a Govern¬ 
ment guarantee for its capital. It lent money only to 
peasant proprietors who had tangible and valuable security 
to offer. Advances were made on the certificate; *§t . 
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officials in charge of the land records. Recoveries were 

effected through the tax collectors. From the languageo 

Sir Eldon Gorst’s report, quoted above, it is clear t a 
a good deal of official pressure was exerted to secure 

collections. In spite of all these favourable■ 
the Bank was getting into difficulties when the F.ve-feddan 
Law and the removal of mortgage security compelled t 
to seek business in other channels, and to restrict its 
loans to cultivators only to transactions mWv.ng large 
Bums or where a collective (or in other uords 

of the Egyp la Mr.Wacha is inaccurate in 

permitte 0 ^ {oun(l neC essary to utilise 

stating that it had never Egyptian Govern- 

the rsr Sol? tz* :iso. -t t 

ript no. 1 Of 1904) that 

calling on the Government Jo mak«^ 
necessity did arise n 19 ( ment had to 

1915-10. P- ») and ?»“ “ d 'ZTU guaranteed 
interesting to note that ^ J P 3 (u toiore 

hands ot the « ^ ,„otations lor its 

the war) between 85i *“ d ’ * h „ , e nr between 
ordinary i5 shares ranged d “‘»8 th “ D , eemb „, 1915, 
6 H an d 4’s. The closing price on 31st V 

™wf ian now briefly *"-*2 » 

~ “Ji .tf ".St— — — 
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successful as Mr. Wacha portrays it to have been, its 
methods could be copied for the benefit of the Indian 
peasant. Mr. Wacha opines that “ in all probability 
the reason why the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy which 
has been actively connected with the co-operative cre¬ 
dit movement has looked askance at this most success¬ 
ful Agricultural Bank is owing to want of knowledge 
of the true history of the Institution from the date of 
its inception. ” We have now seen what the true his¬ 
tory is so far as it appears in the published records. It 
is also an open secret that before the Indian Act of 
1904 was passed the Egyptian system had been studied, 
to some extent on the spot, by officials belonging to 
the Indian Government. Moreover some years subse¬ 
quently a very wealthy syndicate of European “ capital¬ 
ists and financiers of the highest monetary reputation ” 
(to use Mr. Wachas phrase again) is understood to 
have offered to establish a similar Bank in India. 
Happily, for reasons that are not known to me and are 
possibly not unconnected with the recent history of the 
Egyptian Bank, this proposal came to nothing. The 
Egyptian Bank was based on individual and mortgage 
credit. Such credit, it is true, is available in the ryot- 
wari provinces of Madras and Bombay. How far it has 
proved a blessing or a curse to the Deccan peasant 
may be to a certain extent gauged from the introduc¬ 
tory passages of Mr. Wacha’s article. It suffices how¬ 


ever to state that the cultivating tenant of Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and the Central 
Provinces does not ordinarily enjoy the power to mort¬ 


gage his land. On much the greater part of this area, 
practically all cultivation is carried on by tenants and not 
by landholders. In the Punjab and in Bundelkhand (; 
the United Provinces), much of the land is cultiva 


co-sharing propri 
necessary in 




the legislature has to 
tracts to enact special Land 
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Alienation Acts which seriously restrict the power to 
mortgage. It is not possible here to discuss the economic 
desirability of such legislation, but the present wr.tei can 
affirm from intimate personal knowledge of Bunde hand 
that the cultivating proprietors there are 
with the present law. The Government of Egypt has m 
the Five-feddan law only copied the example of the 
Punjab and Bundelkhand. In any case the Egyptian 

system could not be adopted in the greate, 

India without a radical change in the law How difficult 

it will be to effect such a modification of land tenures 
1 n the detriment of the immediate 

rr.s. »< «■« «•' *«'• °»““t .TC ed £ 

SJSTE o, « /« 7 " d1 ‘ 

the benefit ot cultivators on the EgJP of 

There i. nest *>» £ TJt it i. .11 

advancing and recovenng bave n0 personal 

done through the tax co ec o . collection in 

experience of the system ofland r.en^ ^ ^ 

the ryotwari projmc ; ^ Qnly with the P ro- 

Government officials nave mass 

prieter., . hod, infinitely .mailer than the 1 .£ 

ot cultivators who would >>»'«» g enc, 
purpo.es. There - * ” " - 

which can be ntilis , Anv 8UC h agency to 

advanced to cultivating tenants. Bank will 

facilitate the °pe™ tl0 ° The S re w ill be the same 

have to be created ad lice. 
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trouble with regard to the recommendations from 
Government officials that are an essential feature of 
the Egyptian Bank when advancing loans. It is true 
that the existing agencies have to be employed in 
advancing and recovering takavi loans to cultivating 
tenants. But those of us who have had experience of 
the issue and recovery of large amounts in Government 
takavi know how weak and inefficient the whole orga¬ 
nisation proves to be in actual practice. Any impartial 
and unprejudiced inquirer will soon find out whether 
a small cultivator prefers to take a takavi loan carrying 
6 J per cent interest or a loan from a co-operative society 
carrying a much higher rate of interest. In the 
province of Bombay, the Central Co-operative Bank 
has had the advantage in a special tract of lending 
money on the recommendation of Government revenue 
officials. So far as I am aware the results have not 
been entirely satisfactory and neither the Bank nor the 
Government desire or contemplate the permanence or 
extension of the experiment. The utilization of Govern¬ 
ment tax collectors for the scrutiny of loan applica¬ 
tions and the recovery of advances on behalf of an 
agricultural bank will have all the manifold disadvan¬ 
tages of the present takavi system and none of its 
advantages. In practice also the agency which is now 
employed only for large improvement loans and in 
seasons of agricultural calamities and unemployment 
is sure to break down if utilized for the normal busi¬ 
ness of an agricultural bank. 

It is not clear whether Mr. Wacha would postulate 
a Government guarantee of the capital of an Agri¬ 
cultural Bank as is the case in Egypt. If he does, 
one fails to see any justification for such a measure. 
The Government has the responsibility for recommend¬ 
ing loans and also for collecting the outstandings. 
The cultivator will not receive the money at a lower 
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rate of interest than he does under the takavi system. 
The Bank will not be able to obtain its capital even 

with a State guarantee at a ‘ 

Government does at present. The profit that the State 
now makes over its talcavi transactions w.ll provide 
dividends for the Bank shareholders. The system may 
be advantageous to the shareholders but is ceit. y 
not conducive to the well-being of the community in 

^Te'have now demonstrated that the principal 
features of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt cannot be 
copied with any advantage in similar banks ' 

It has also been shown that the Egyptian Bank has 
L.dto nnswor the purpose for which it was .onna.d 
and that the administration has been driven by its 
experience to look to the alternative methods which 
have found favour in India. The difficult problem o 

a? 

and guidance, many Indians are seeking a remedy for 
the present condition of affairs in the system 
co-operative credit which has already provd 
.ulssful in over, 

Mut“concZd. The only srgum.ut he bring, 
i, that it » beyond the. P"»« ^^pitT »d 
of co-operative societies w millions 

credit ever to raise the imme nse eumof^, 
sterling which he estimates o that 

of agricultural indebtedness m J L “ ^ „„ who 

Mr. Wacha names does not fngh For the 

have actually wo,^ed * ^ capiul o{ agricultural 

whole of India in i khs G f rupees or a 

societies alone excee e total capital 

little over three millions sterling. The 

59 
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of the co-operative movement was 897 lakhs of rupees, 
compared with only 24 lakhs in 1907. A cursory glance 
at the illustrative graph in the Indian blue-book entitled 
“Statements showing progress of the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment in India during the year 1914-15” will show how 
rapidly and continuously the capital has been rising. 
And all without any Government aid or guarantee. The 
small sum that was lent by the State to the societies 
at the inception of the movement is fast disappearing 
from the accounts owing to repayment. If the move¬ 
ment progresses at the present rate, one can have little 
doubt that the societies will be able to take over 
within a measureable period of time the entire finan¬ 
cing of agriculture in India. Whether the cultivators will 
ever be able to carry on all their work with their own 
capital is a different matter. Agriculture is business 
like any other form of industry and must utilise credit 
if it is to flourish. The prime need of Indian agri¬ 
culture is enhanced credit, and so far the co-operative 
system seems to be the only agency through which 
this need can be safely and efficiently satisfied. 

Apart from the economic factors involved, workers 
in the co-operative field soon learn to appreciate the 
deep and wide educative influence of the movement. 
A statesman with a broad outlook, Mr. Wacha will 
not fail to be impressed with the potential value of 
co-operative societies in training the masses of India 
for true self-government if only he will personally 
associate himself with the movement and devote to 
it a small fraction of his versatile energy. 

London 

September, 1916 


DIVISION OF CHOPS ON THE 
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Introduction 

“T^rr u-- — 

when the kings shaie w when payments 

g..in heaps on the ‘b^hing-ta*. * ’mousy 

invariably ““ de ” , k ‘“t “”Z m . But now, as 
payments being * h “» * “ a> once ejooption has 

every one knows, reva j en t to a 

become the rule. 8 to be a si g n 0 f the complete 

large extent, are conside ... i:* e . but places 

isolation and seU-sufficiencyo ji g £ internal 

- - *-* «-•- 

village economy is but sag y 

movements of the outsideworld d es- 

Although it may be though .^Jfor the purpose 
cription of one such * 9 aaricu i ta ral life, yet it 

of making generalisations ” It offers two 

is not without its nsefu P ^ prom inence to 
distinct advantages It w.l g are apt to 

minute details, which in a genera. 
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be overlooked. It will further afford the material for 
a comparative study of agricultural topics of different 
places. And if similar studies are made for different 
localities, not only will the public be interested, but 
many of the points of interest attaching to such a study 
will be definitely realised. Some of these may be 
mentioned as:— 

1. The gradual development of the system of 

batdi, as the practice of grain-division is 
called, has kept pace with the general 
economic progress of village life. 

2. A comparative study of such places serves 

to point out that there are certain 

common factors which have, as Baden- 
Powell expresses it, “at least within wide 
geographic and ethnical limits ”, always 
been at work in the production of similar 
types of rural organisation, and also to 

show positively the effects of customs, 

manners, soil, climate, etc., on the 
economic life generally. 

3. The time of the division of crops is the 

most convenient to enable one to see 

the very soul of village life—the mutual 
relations between the landlord and the 
tenants and between the villagers them¬ 
selves, and therein to find another instance 


of that “ unity in diversity, ” which one 
finds so frequently in Indian life. 

4. It enables one to judge by a comparative 
study the economic worth of any system 


that takes the place of batdi. 

The Division of Crops 

Village Mukandpur is twelve miles from the nearest 


railway station, and' 36 miles from the capital 
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one of the Eastern Rajputana States. It is held > 
a family of court-bards as mudfi or free of state 
revenue under a royal grant or pattn, being m fact 
an ndak village, that is, a charity gift consecrated 
with water. It is not a compact village in the sense 
of having a central basti and cultivated be ds round 
about but the dhdnis or habitations, often mth 
adjacent holdings, are separated from one another l.> 

imtohes of uncultivable waste. 

The division of crops which is going to be 

described takes several days and is accomplished m 
several stages which may broadly be distinguishes 

1. Preparatory-making everything ready for 
the actual division. 

•2 Main-the actual division of crops into 

(a) the landlord’s share, (b) the shares of 
the village functionaries. At this stage, > 
is convenient to attempt a description of 
the tenant’s share and the moneylender 
3 Sequel-in which are performed various func¬ 
tions connected with the actual division 
1 During the first, after the crops are harvested, they 
L ,u !L,i P ither in the cultivator’s own home 
'nay be res barn-house, known as MMA 

o i; conveyed to a co ^ ^ 8epavate d from 

llT^and chiff by winnowing. (The Mult A isa 
stalks and an( j clean ground with 

i—. • *».'—• * ’’■ oteel 

the .un's heat and ^ Sl “under the snper- 

°‘ TS Ldtodl “^hm» or *** the 
»' * h “ tfo" un"«on to keep a vigilant 

Tth —■ - *• ’“ dl “ a “ “ “ 

watch in landlord comes in person when 

ex.gger.e. The l.ndlo di ™i„„ t h. 

S D ”e ”2* attend, he .end. hi, agent 
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(Jcdmdd?') alone to realise the revenue, this being 
known by the significant term “ Idtna The first 
thing he takes in hand on his arrival is the annual 
survey, a crude system of measurement of field areas. 
This serves both to revise and to check the last 
year’s survey and to guide the assessment for the 
coming year. It serves another purpose, namely to 
compare the patwari’s entries in the Jchatauni with 
the landlord’s jamdbandi or revenue statement. The 
former contains cultivator’s payments and the latter 
the landlord’s receipts. There is no fixity of tenure 
in principle. The landlord may readjust the agree¬ 
ment or eject any tenant, though custom sanctions 
that particular areas should only be assessed at 
particular rates, and that tenants should not be ousted 


so long as they are paying fair rents. 

2 (a). The actual division is a very interesting 
affair. The chamdrs divide the gross produce, now 
threshed, cleaned and kept in one heap, into 4 equal 
shares or five, according as the landlord’s share is 
\ or -J. This division is not done by means of 
weights but by jar measures, these earthen jars or 
pots being specially marked by the Raj. To facilitate 
work, the chamdrs generally divide themselves into 
groups of four men each, each group filling, the jars 
from the grain heap, emptying them in one place 
at the same time and counting this as one throw. 
The number of throws in a share is counted by the 
score, in a peculiarly amusing sing-song tone. If, after 
an equal number of scores of jarfuls has been thrown 



into the several shares, a considerable quantity still 
remains, some of it, may be further equally divided 
in the same way. But not the whole of it is 
divided. Usually or fraction (varying between 

of the Raj share) is allowed to be left. dh^^® 
and this is spread thickly and evenly on th£*|2jilS|6 
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and is known as the thdpd or deposit. The quantity 
of «rain in one throw is separately weighed so as to 
find out the total quantity in one share and thus 
is found out the total weight of the gross produce 
(sarbdld) by adding an approximate quantity foi the 
deposit. This is necessary to calculate March which 

Is a certain rate per inaund of the 
the heaps have been sub-divided and the Baj si 
selected by the landlord all over the thata, Mau i 
L weighed out of the tenant’s share and a variety 

° £ tT “C 't—T «tisans and 

ra ,‘l a2r*S?** -r 

the customary rates.' It is quite instructive to «a ch 

is: rz z\r°z„: 

Stock fast dwindling, tries to conciliate him by p y g 
in turns threats, cajoleries, and handfuls. 

3 When all these have been satisfied actua 

division is over, but there remain various minor trans- 
pptions which are part of the proceedings, thus, 
(a) disposal of the landlord’s share, ( b) loans and advances 
SSL- o« dne. hy .he Lnd.o.d end .he = 
lender (c) preparation of the jamabandi or .even 
statement and the disposal of miscellaneous agricultural 

The Landlord's share 

by ^rticuUr g«‘ more l^tumlly l.o would hove 

SHr •»' — 
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a detailed examination of the various shares may now 
follow. The landlord’s receipts are not, as might at first 
sight be thought, simply a definite fraction of the total 
produce of each cultivator, set apart under any system 
of metayer agreement, but are composed of a variety of 
contributions demanded under different pretexts. (It 
may be mentioned that these contributions are strictly 
extorted by agents of the more exacting landlords, who 
enhance their claims by inventing a series of pretexts 
under which to rackrent their tenants.) 

The total receipts of the landlord may be said to 
consist of the following heads:— 

1. Pure share or bdntd , which represents a definite 
fraction, } or or in rare instances, } of the grain 
heap, according to the nature of the agreement. This 
means the selection of one of the apportioned heaps 
described above. The landlord * either selects his heaps 
all over the khdtd and then passes over to the next 
demand, i.e. kharch, or takes both together from each 
pdlati or cultivator. 

2. Kharch or expense charges, levied at the rate 
of 9} seers per maund of Raj share, i.e. a little less 
than 25 per cent , if the rate of assessment is J and 5 
seers per maund, i.e. 12} per cent if the rate is The 
origin and meaning of kharch is a little doubtful. It 
is weighed out of the remaining heaps of the tenant. 
On enquiry of the villagers, it was stated to be a sort of 
recompense for what the tenant might have consumed 



or extracted before grain was brought to the threshing- 
floor. It presupposes that the cultivator has eaten, 
removed or in any way extracted a certain quantity of 
grain. This version was evidently wrong as kharch 
would imply a payment to reimburse the landlord 
expenses, and Sir Theodore Morison also takes 

either for a unit of economio service or for services that may normally 
during a certain period; a departure from the commonly eata^® 
prevented by the foroe of vilUge opinion. 
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to be an exaction to compensate the landlord or the 
expenses incurred by him in connection with th 
division of crops. Although he was speak ng of the 

Rohilkhand Division only, his explanation seems to hold 

good for other places as well. , . 

3. Abhalakh or ‘ desired In order to satisfy R*J 

the tenant has to pay a little more, and th “ “ J 
taken from the deposit or thdpd m a jiecnhar manner 
The landlord's man holds a basket in his hand 
5 p“l » -on. U. groom, t. 
the deposit so as to receive a. mnch (»■ *» “»‘ d 
go inside, of itself, and then 

was chagrined' at no,.participating th “ 

truxr*. - “j: 

— with a nrere h.ndh. 1 , «c.pt- 

ing, of coarse, b, the more the 

4 . TMpe-kd-Unt or Deposit-share J ^ ^ 

tenant is not required to pay th ^ which ifj 

kharch, for that portion o e 8 * ; s known as 

left behind in the division by chamars ^ mftke 

deposit or thdpd and hence it is to h directs 

it as considerable as possible, But the 

his watchman to see that i is assessment 

deposit is usually subject to th. toj ° mark the 

or bdntd, though leniency and concess 
60 
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division of this portion. Thus after abhalakh has been 
taken, the deposit is again levelled and then marked 
into four or five equal parts (according as the rate of 
assessment is J or \) by means of a rod and 
one of them is selected by the landlord as his share, 
but the full share is not generally taken. The entrea¬ 
ties of the cultivator and his friends usually succeed 
in making him forego a considerable portion. (From 
the conflicting mass of evidence as bo the nature and 
origin of deposit, I would venture to suggest that it may 
be a sort of refund from the gross produce of what 
the cultivator has consumed during the period of pro¬ 
duction, in other words, it may represent the replace¬ 
ment of his personal consumption capital. Moreover 
the manner in which the landlord has his share of 
the deposit is perhaps due to the fact that the thdpd 
being usually a very small fraction, approximately 
5 per cent of Raj share and between 1 and 2 per cent 
of the sarbdld or gross produce, does not require to 
be divided by means of jars or weights). 

5. Phadakd or Excise. —This exaction takes the 
form of a contribution from the grain wages of the 
village artisans and menials, hence it is not a rent 
but rather a tax on incomes, though considering 
the way in which it is taken it is preferable to 
call it an excise. This is not very strictly demanded, 
the poorest menials and those village functionaries who 
are most serviceable to the landlord, e.g ., the village 
messenger ( baldi ) or the barber, are usually exempt, 
though they would request the Raj to accept a bare 
handful. It is very instructive to see them request¬ 
ing the landlord to sanctify their earnings with a, 
kick. According to the village custom those recipients 
—payandds (literally receivers of earned incomes) as ^ 
they are called, who are paid after the R&j share has 
been taken, are usually exempt, and to this category 
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also belong the alms of the poor, the offerings to the 

temple and the wages of the priest. 

0. The chaff share— The principle generally ob¬ 
served is that the chaff, stalks and fodder, etc., all 
belong to the cultivator, but the landlord usual y has 
one basket or more (sometimes nothing) f on the 
fodder heap according to the tenant’s capacity to spare 
Some landlords are not above taking a sha e of the 
mere husks of coarse grain mixed with 

called dilndld. , • 

J. The landlord has some share ol the ramy 

season thatching grass and three fodder carts or two 

in the season, for his bullocks ton the 

to this as well as to item C, ho •» »»* »"" “ 
,8 ol right. Usually ho gets grass for his bullocks 

from fields lying fallow. tpn ant's 

8 One full basket of grain from the tenants 

share or less if the cultivator has had a poor crop, 
for the landlord's bullock-cart driver oi 
This is included in the landlord's share because 
forms a part of the driver's stipulated salary. 

9. The patels or headmen of the village ave 0 
f ^f n vnnpp each at each harvest. 

Pay i0 a oToccasions of marriage in the landlord's family 

the village has to pay something. 

In addition to these the landlord realises fin 
and other dues for offences and breaches of local 
customary law. Though realisation of rey^e g ^ 
l,v the name of Idtna, meaning literally lo g 

under heads from two to six mclu^ ^ ^ 
the villagers supply the landlord by ^ ghee 

(sometimes ghee), carts and «odder, J gg y During 8 the 
for his bullocks during his stay th • v S 

rai ns he sends his bullocks meant 

expense. Any new impost is strongly 
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to be permanent, but it the landlord wants anything 
the villagers are but ever willing to serve him. Some 
zemindars do not hesitate to make their establishment 
charges (the salary of the watchman, etc.) their per¬ 
sonal and other expenses during their stay in the 
village, a drain upon the village common fund or 
malwd as it is called, but happily such instances are 
not common. 

The landlord has but few payments to make. He 
not infrequently pays in kind,—the heads of expenditure 
being:— 

(1) A gift of ten seers of grain, each, to the 

several headmen, patwari, the shahnd 
and the village watchman (regularly paid 
by the State). This is called sirani or 
ghilgari. 

(2) Alms to Brahmans and beggars who flock 

to the threshing-floor. 

(3) The whole of the landlord’s heap of grain 

or gunj cannot by custom be disposed 
of; a considerable quantity a maund or 
two is left to be shared between the 
cliamdrs and the village messenger, the 
process being an amusing scene of a 
scramble to secure the larger share. 

(4) If grain is sold by measuring in * jars 

instead of by weight, cliamdrs extract 
a handful for each score of jar throws. 

This handful is theirs by right. 


Village Functionaries 




After the landlord has taken his share the 
cultivator finds his heap considerably 
he has yet to make a variety of payments 
charity or remuneration for the 
rendered to him 
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They may be classified as— 

' (1) Charity—(a) a handful or two set apart for 

the protecting god of the village known m 
the countryside as Bliaironji (it appeared 
that it was extracted twice, once when 
the chamars were going to divide the 
produce before the Raj share was taken, 
and secondly before payments were made 
to the village people). This grain fund is 
entrusted to a villager who attends the god 
or to some jogi or ascetic or sometimes added 
to the common village fund from which 
to offer a daily light at dusk to the 
god, (b) gifts to the village priest or 
brahman (who is sometimes an independent 
cultivator) for his support and the mainte¬ 
nance of the temple, (c) to religious beggars 
who have arrived in anticipation of alms 
they are called abhydgats or guests, UD help¬ 
less lackalls who are given a few handfuls 
by the well-to-do cultivators. 

(2) Grain wages-paid in fixed quantities to- 

1. Potter. 

2. Barber. 

3. Carpenter. 

4. Blacksmith. 

5. Village messenger, or baldi. 

6. The watchman. 

7. Chamars. 

8 . Waterman, who sets up a wayside water- 

stand for wayfarers as well as the 

villagers. 

Grain wages to the village sweeper 
(but he renders no services and is 
usually a hanger-on to the perquisites 
of a number of villages), and other 


9 . 
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menials and the jogi (who plays on an 
instrument) and the dancer. 

(3) The patwari's remuneration has been classed 
separately not because it is not wages, 
but because it is an important class by 
itself. He is usually served when all 
have been satisfied. He is very exacting 
in his dues and justly so, for he renders 
very important services to the cultivators 
as their accountant. He is considered 
to be the villager’s man. His salary in 
kind varies from village to village but is 
generally fixed for one village, depending 
upon the Dature of his work. Usually 
he gets one maund of grain or two per 
mot or Ido, as it is called, from each 
cultivator. Besides he gets his weigh¬ 
ing fees (usually i seer per maund) 
for each weighing transaction, when the 
buyer or seller happens to be a man 
not belonging to that village. He also 
gets his customary 10 seers of grain 
from the landlord. A patwari is generally 
not confined to one village, but he holds 
his hereditary post for a number of 
villages and is comparatively speaking 
a well-to-do man in the locality. 


The Tenant's share 

It is easy to see that the cultivator is the residua 
claimant and he has to content himself with whal 
is Teft; but even this consolation may be denied tc 
him if he happens, as he is more often than 
be hopelessly involved in debt to the m miiifl 
If so, he sees his heap or rds coolly taken poMMdd 
of by the moneylender; or we may consider 'him, 
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with one hand depositing his grain heap as part 
payment of his debt and with the other borrowing 
from him for his daily food. If he happens to 
be in arrears of payment to the landlord for 
lines or revenue dues or debts, he cannot remove 
his rds unless he is well-known, for his honesty and 
thrift or he brings his moneylender or some responsible 
cultivator to answer for him. The result of calling the 
moneylender to answer for him is obvious; it is simply 
playing oneself into his hands. If he is neither in 
debt to the moneylender nor to the landlord he may 
have to share with a partner. This has to be done 
on the spot if either of them wishes so. One interest- 
ing form of partnership or tenure called ualbat, is 
always fruitful of disputes. It is when one cultivator 
agrees to pay another for the right to lead his 
own well-water through the latter's land or to use 
his neighbour's water in his own Held. In cases of 
dispute or arrears of payment, the rds cannot be re¬ 
moved, pending its amicable settlement or decision by 
the landlord. When on a heap the landlord s seal 
called chunk has once been affixed it becomes an offence 
to disturb it in any way. As the division of uops 
takes several days, seals (consisting of a piece of mo s 
clay impressed with SrirAmj t) are put all over the 
klultfi whenever the work is postponed for a consider- 

? H x: rixrx XXX 

ax 

r rxrx s : ^ ti ^ 

may now be mentioned. These are mos y 

growing o.™», poppj-^. 
tobaoco and .ome other important grama. The patw.ri 

““a thl payment. » *»• ^ 
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the malwa expenses, incurred by him. The last named 
item calls for some comment. These are expenses 
incurred jointly by the village and are paid out of the 
village common fund to which each villager contributes. 
As for instance, when a court-peon comes to a village 
on state business his expenses are chargeable to the 
village common fund or when some villager is deputed 
on a mission in the interest of the whole village, his 
expenses are met out of the malwd , which means 
‘joint.’ 


The Village Moneylender 

No detailed description of this important personage 
is here attempted, but only in so far as his 

presence on the threshing-floor affects the division 
of crops. It is his business interest to attend the 
proceedings from morn till sunset, for not infre¬ 
quently the whole of the impecunious tenant’s share 
(all that is left to him after the landlord and other 
village functionaries are satisfied) has to find its way 
to the moneylender’s granary in payment of his debts. 
I'he moneylender acts as if he were a banker of the 
cultivator, who deposits with him his grain income in 
current accounts and withdraws as food needs arise; with 
this difference that his deposit is a compulsory payment 
for past debts. He has therefore to lead a sort of 
hand-to-mouth life at the village Shylock’s door. Another 
reason why the moneylender has to attend is that if his 
clients are not able to pay their dues to the landlord he 
has to be responsible for them, if they are his approved 
customers. The Raj, thus, has reason to appreciate his 
presence and to protect and recognize his interest# £ 
often the proprietor sides with the : 
against a defaulting tenant. There is 
besides the fact that the mahajan gr bania is an indigi ~ 
pensable necessity in the village economy, namely, that 
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he is to an extent a wholesale buyer of the landlord’s 
grain heap. Hence there is a unity of interests between 
the two, and poor is the lot of the tenant if both 
combine against him in the pursuit of money-making. 
But a moneylender will sometimes get the start of the 
landlord by disposing at very high prices valuable zabh 
crops purchased from tenants at very low prices, without 
the landlord’s knowledge of the transaction and thus 
not giving the landlord the chance of participating 
in the profits by screwing up zabti rent-rates, mug i 
a moneylender would always find it to h.s mteiest 
conciliate him. The growers of such crops cannot help 

playing themselves into his hands because he has such 
a monetary hold over them that he can always dmtate h s 
own terms. It is really sad to see how the Poor cult 
vators adapt themselves to their abject condition and 
the surface appears perfect harmony between the tw . 

The Sequel 

After the shares of grain have been allotted 
and^removed the landlord is 

Of profit is sufficient, send it to thej ^ 

markets, (5) store it away in P o£ con8 i. 

Sio^thicrtlenceTs' judgment to adopt any 
of the above in 

the^nel^t^country town in the mty 
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affects his decision to sell on the spot or abroad or to 
withhold for the future. 

2. The cartage to the neighbouring village town, 
country town, and the city. It might be here men¬ 
tioned that in the case of this village railway freights were 
prohibitive because (a) the quantity was not adequate 
to bear the heavy freights, (6) the distance to the 
railway station was twelve miles and the city 42 miles 
by rail, but the city was approached directly in 36 
miles in bullock carts. On the whole the bullock carts 
were cheaper. 

3. The immediate want of the landlord for personal 
consumption. 


4. Cultivators future necessity. The forecasts of 
future crops made by the grain dealer, the moneylender 
and the landlord, enable them to hold out for a higher 
price or to hold for the future. 


6 . Worry, risk, and expense of storing in village 
pits—expense of course in the sense of loss of interest, 
because to a village landlord the actual putting away 
costs nothing practically as chamars have to work almost 
gratuitously. 

6 . Another important factor which generally escapes 
attention is the extent to which the landlord is going 
to invest his grain capital among his cultivators, i.e. 
the extent to which he is ready to make advances to 
his tenants either for production as seed or consump¬ 
tion at the ordinary village rates. This is done in two 
ways; either grain is loaned at grain rates, i.e. to be 
paid back with interest in grain at harvest prices or 
grain is given at the current price and interest calculated 
on the money equivalent and debt to be discharged, in 
money or grain at current prices at the debtor’s option. 

Other considerations, not of course general in their 
operation, may operate, as for instance the benevolent 
desire not to put the tenantry St: the local grain-dealer’s 
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mercy or the moneylender’s, may lead to a refusal to 
dispose the whole stock or gunj to him. Or again the 
demand on the part of the cultivators is allowed to 
have more weight as they require gram for seed or food 
so that unless otherwise contracted for, the landlord 
may retail his whole stock instead of advantageously 

disposing it wholesale to a grain dealer. 

P It is very interesting to watch the actual way n 
which the rate is arrived at or, as the villagers would 
say, “is opened”. Perhaps an important 8 rain 
or merchant comes and offers to purchase, say five 
carts Bs. 400 worth, or the whole stock even at the 

“C r-srrss v r r s 

rrjurvs rrr 

portion o. th! f.C » 

2 : P holr intending buyer. 

z: 1“ rcr 

pretend the utmost indifference, but y ^ ^ 

cultivator having no grain jj e clamours 

who cannot borrow from his neighbour. 
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to purchase a little, rate or no rate. This may make 
the seller announce his rate, below which he will inot 
go. If that suits the buyers, they pour in their orders 
and there is brisk business. If not, disposal is post¬ 
poned for a day or two; each day strengthening or 
weakening the parties according to circumstances. At 
last either the buyers offer a bit higher or the landlord 
goes further down and sales begin. The painstaking 
patwari has to weigh the whole amount, for that is his 
duty; of course extracting his handfuls as weighing-fee 
according to the quantity sold, whenever custom allows 
him to do so. Sometimes a handful from each sale is 
taken away for the village priest. The news of the 
“ opening of rate ” spreads far and wide and people flock 
to purchase, according to their needs, and the whole 
heap disappears in a day or two, but if at the rate 
settled a considerable stock remains on hand and is 
not disposed, the landlord is very reluctant to come 
down again, for that is considered to be improper and 
unbecoming in the Raj. He may either have to carry 
away the surplus, to store it away or to dispose in 
loans and advances. 

It is during the division of crops that villagers come 
from distances to buy and sell the few articles of necessity 
required by the cultivators and the khdtd becomes 
a small market place. Greatest excitement prevails at 
the time of the disposal of crops by the landlord. This 
is the time when villagers assemble together in social 
intercourse, sing and dance at their homes, make thei* 
purchases of necessaries and a few delicacies sold in 
the market. In a word, the khdtd becomes a sort of 
village fair and all is business and activity. But every* 
thing resumes its ordinary monotony, as the grain heap 
disappears and there comes the desire to get away -da p/i 
early as possible, both on the part of the landlord 
and the cultivators. The former demands the payment 
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of his loans and interest, the latter, always in chronic 
need, try to get extension, pay a little but pray tor 
more When this banking business is over, the landloid 
takes in hand the punishment of wrongs reported 
to him by the watchman. He calls the headmen 
together, and before them are settled various petty 
revenue cases or civil and criminal affairs, namely 
those of («) arrears of dues, (b) cattle trespass into 
neighbour's field or landlord's preserves (of thatching 
grass, fodder, etc.), cattle pilfering, petty thefts, family 

quarrels, inter-village disputes, etc. 

For these, fines may be imposed and in extieme 
cases ejection from the tenement or even social 

° n ^Then 8 are^decided questions of field or boundary- 
adjustments ; the good cultivators may be allotted moie 

area to cultivate, permission accorded to some to make 
a permanent or temporary well, unworthy tenants ousted, 
rates of batdi settled, partnerships ratified, improve- 

“el .»«..« »« » ° f * 

nractical agricultural conference. 

P til this would probably end with a village dance 
before the landlord who would distribute sweets or 
jaggery (gur) among the villagers. 

Concluding Remarks 

in one J observations made are not, 

■-* — : 
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system of batdi is working quite smoothly to the 
entire satisfaction of all the parties interested. In 
fact the same evils and objections which found con¬ 
stant utterance in the early settlement reports of British 
India, hold ground and so real indeed is the danger of 
the abuse of this system, that a suggestion to adopt 
the system of cash rents on fixed areas known locally 
as chakbandi , found a ready acceptance. For batdi 
gives a tyrannical power to a grasping landlord, under¬ 
mining the industrial stamina of the helpless tenantry. 
Payment in kind does certainly avoid the technical 
difficulty of a fluctuating cash assessment (this is the 
reason why it obtains on poor soils and in precarious 
climates). But it leads to a succession of never-ending 
disputes between the landlord and the tenant—where 
amicable relations should specially exist. It affords 
the maximum of opportunity to the impecunious 
cultivator to conceal on the one side and to the officials 
and satellites of the landlord to peculate and extort 
in reprisal. From the above, it is not to be supposed 
that the metayer assessment is always excessive, or 
considered to be so by the tenants themselves. The 
tenants of a lenient landlord . can indeed try to 
ameliorate their lot from grinding poverty to one of 
happy competence. When the landlord’s share is 25 per 
cent the cultivator has to surrender about 33 per cent of his 
gross produce—kharch and other exactions included, 

whereas the official theory of the British revenue adini- 

• 

nistration, namely, taxing below 50 per cent of net assets, 
in zemindari areas, brings the land revenue to less than 
10 per cent of the gross produce. In ryotwari tracts and 
in general for the whole of India, official apologists, put 
land revenue between 10 and 20 per cent of the; gtfgftS ijJ 
produce. (Vide Land Revenue* Policy of the Indian 
Government 1902, in reply to Mr. Dutfr's open letters 
to Lord Curzon). But such conaparisons are of little 
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avail, and are more often than not really misleading, 
as the actual incidence of the revenue assessment 
depends much upon the way, it is arrived at, as also 

upon the elasticity of the system. 

Two prominent features of village life which never 
fail to strike our attention are (1) village self-sufficiency, 
(2) village solidarity. The village described above, 
though certainly in touch with the railway and the 
city, is still self-sufficient to an amazing degree. Not 
a single article was consumed which was not locally 
produced (excepting the gaudy clothes of the patwan s 
son); so limited are their wants. As to village solidarity, 
nothing is so instructive as to see apparently incompatible 
interests go hand in hand together, and this we find in 
every aspect of Indian life. Custom and status did really 
bring about a certain “unity in diversity, but the 
thaw has already set in. The villagers are becoming 
inquisitive and eager to learn, though still very slow 
to adopt. But it is this change of mental attitude, 
which is sure to bring about a rapid dissolution of 

village isolation. 
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For sometime past a controversy has been going on 
in these Provinces as to the relative importance of agri¬ 
cultural and manufacturing industries. The advocates 
of one or the other, in their treatment of the subject, 
have naturally emphasised the importance of the in¬ 
dustry which they believe capable of bringing prosperity 
to India. But unfortunately their perfect silence on 
the other has led many to think that they do not 
realise its importance. Taking the peculiar signifi¬ 
cance of agriculture in India into account, we do not 
think that the advocates of manufacturing industries 


are not alive to the importance of agriculture. To us they 
seem simply to attach a greater importance to manu¬ 
factures than the others do to agriculture. The differ¬ 
ence then, in our opinion, is only one of degree 
both recognise the necessity of agricultural dsyel 
Therefore the problem before TXs; 
of the famines, how to root out the growing indebted¬ 
ness of the peasant, how to niake him produce more 
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than he does at present, so that thus he may become 

rich prosperous, and happy. 

The problem was recognised long ago by the 
Government, and they have, from time to time, made 
provisions to attain the end. But what we find is » 
peasantry going deeper and deeper into debt, produce 
falling in quantity and deteriorating in quality year after 
year. Now when one comes across tins strange 
juxtaposition of good intentions and widespread poverty, 
he is naturally led to think of what is at the root of 
all this. Surely there must be something wrong wth 
the agricultural organisation, constituted as it is, in 
these provinces at least-of (1) Government, (2) the 

landlord, and (3) the ryot or tenant. 

Some are of opinion that the system of land-tenuie 
and land-assessment, in vogue in these provinces does 
not secure to the cultivator full fruits of Ins laboui, 
and that his rent is increased for no just or sufficie 
reason. But these people offer only a destructive criticism 
of the present state of affairs, and do not put forward 
any constructive scheme of their own. I we were to 
look into the legal provisions we would find that neither 
the law fails to provide for continuity of occupation o 
a piece of land nor does it allow enhancement w. l.out 
sufficient cause. As a matter of fact it does not 
here, it errs elsewhere to be pointed out at a - 

8ta *Others like Mr. J. E. O'Conor are of opinion that, 
“ the state demand is too high amd. that 
reduced by one-third of what it is at P"*J* 
being taken that this benefit would go to 

zemindars, », th.t .11 ' e " ls ' 

appear, 11 only tb. Onyemment were to P h» 
tice of periodical revenue revisions, as tne> 
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in Bengal. Taking these views one by one we will 
see how much weight is in each of them. 

The system of land-tenure is indeed defective, but 
the defect does not lie there, where it fails to provide 
permanent possession of a piece of land to the cultiva¬ 
tors at large. In general the occupancy-tenants are 
better off than the tenants-at-will. But this right has 
in itself the canker of its slow destruction. Let me 
explain by a concrete example: In a village, there 
was a ryot, who had about 18J bighas of occupancy 
land. He owned his own joivara (one hal and two 
bullocks). He used to sow his own seed, to provide 
his manure, and could maintain himself year in and 
year out without going to the mahajan. He died 
some years ago. His three sons divided the occupancy 
land between them. Each had to provide his own 
live-stock and other agricultural capital. The money 
left by their father, though sufficient to keep and 
provide for one independent ryot, could not provide 
for three independent ryots; the result was that all the 
three had to take some help from the mahajan. Besides 
each of them took some land as tenants-at-will; because 
a plot of six bighas is not sufficient to keep occupied 
one hal. 

Their present condition is that they sow their seed 
from the mahajan and are in debt. How can this be 
explained ? They are using the same old methods as 
did their father; everything is exactly the same. 
Some might reason out that it is due to their cultiva¬ 
ting a part of their land as tenants-at-will. But this 


cannot be, because we find many a tenant-at-will as 
prosperous as was this occupancy tenant. Secondly we 
find that the sons of occupancy tenants in general 
who split up into independent ryots, become inde 
and poorer and poorer every year. The explana 
to be found then, in the equal sharing syst 
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not only reduces a compact holding into many of 
uneconomic sizes, but also compels each of the co- 
sharers to become ryots, and thus to contract debts, 
the field as a whole, with all the agricultural capital 
had passed on to only one of the sons, we would have 
had at least one prosperous farmer; and one prosperous 
farmer is far better than three indebted ones, lhus we 
see that occupancy right, with the power of drawing 
debts upon its security, and with the system of equal 
sharing, tends to check progress by reducing holdings 
below the economic minimum and so forces the cu i- 


vators to contract debts. 

Therefore, if it is considered expedient to grant 
occupancy rights to all tenants, then a provision should 
be made to the effect that the holding Passes un- 
divided to only one son, and that it is unattachable 

to the creditor's demands. 

But the question before us is, will the meie gi 

of occupy right p»v. »»i«ciept “ to »“« 
cold 9 ” General opinion would say Yes . 
perience fails to support it; and we can realize the same 
result by making the long lease system universal and 
compulsory. Morison has pointed out that anything 
whbh will secure to the tenant a sufficiently long 
tenure will be just as efficient to provide the incentive 
l: occupancy right; and I in my humble -y su scribe 
to the above opinion. If we universalize this system 
we will have the same advantages as are expected 
from universal occupancy rights, and >^.d e nta ly w 
get rid of the inherent disadvantages of the latte 1) 
the equal sharing among the sons, and (2) th 
pledging of the land as security and the consequent 

indebtedness of the ryot O'Conor, we 

Coming to the proposal of Mi. o. 
would find in it more of philanthrophy than of piac^- 
cability. Besides, the statement as it appealed 
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Leader, is rather ambiguous, and admits of more than 
one interpretation. We will see this ambiguity later. 
Any way the peasant would gain nothing, if the 
Government were to reduce its demand by one-third of 
what it is at present. Of course, where the peasants 
hold direct from the Government, it would be of 
some advantage to them; but even there it will go 
a little way, if nothing is done to remove the ignorance, 
and the improvident habits of the cultivators. But 
in these provinces, where the zemindars are recognized, 
there is less chance of the advantage going to the 
benefit of the tiller. 

In the absence of any definite way, pointed out 
by Mr. J. E. O’Conor, of realizing the desired end, we 
are obliged to give the only possible ways, in our 
opinion, of realizing the end in view. There are 
two possible waysone is that each year the 
Government after collecting its dues at the present 
rate of revenue-assessment, should give back J of them 
to the cultivators; apportioning it in such a way that 
each receives in proportion to the rent he pays to the 
zemindar. The other way to secure this would be a 
notification to the effect that “as the Government do 
not propose to take so much of the land-revenue, 
the tillers should not pay the amount to the zemin¬ 
dars ”. Now if the Government were to leave the 


present system of enhancements and ejectments intact, 
they will have to call the tillers twice every year, if 
they adopt . the one; or they will have to issue 
parchai muafi twice every year, if they were to adopt 


the other. - ' . . - 'hj. 

However, if any of these methods be adopted, 
may be sure that the zemindars will 
means to secure the Government muafi to 
if not all, then in part at least. They hate great 
power over the poor cultivators, and it will be difficult 
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for the cultivators to keep all of the reduction 
for themselves. Unscrupulous zemindars, and parasitic 
patwaries and kanungoes. will share the muafi between 
themselves, as they do at present m the years of 
scarcity when Government forego a part of their claims. 
Facts are facts and we should not ignore them. 
Besides it will add much to the work of the already 

overworked revenue officers. 

When we come to the view of a universal peima- 

(so we hear at least) in the Fatehpm DM 
of these Provinces. It is only legitimate that he 

Government should share with the *****■ 

profits of the general lit 

efforts. If the income from land reve^ 

to keep pace (as would e l es) with the 

settlement were made in these tQ 

increase of general expenditure q{ 80ciet y), 

take place with the genera 1 suffer 

persons other than the zeminc a f the canon 

for that, and that does not seem to y 

of equity. practical method of 

Thus we see that so far n 1 bas been 

ameliorating the condition for t ^ e sake 

put forward. Now let us 81 PP either an 

universal occupancy system, wit dem and, 

economic sizes, unattachable t compulsory 

and indivisible between the terrs,^ ^ object? 

long lease system, sha i in our 

Perhaps not, because these in them 
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opinion, are not enough to provide against the 
ignorance, the improvident habits’and the backward 
methods of the cultivator. 

Somebody might here pertinently remark that the 
Government have provided against all these by 
passing the Co-operative Credit Societies Acts of 1904 
and 1912. But here we have to bear in mind 
that, although the provision is made, nothing has 
been done to secure its speedy and general adoption. 
It is perhaps the slow march of the movement which 
has led men like the Hon’ble Mr. Wacha to consider 
it as unadapted to the climate of India. He considers 
the movement as a mere “palliative" and “a failure " 
According to him “Agricultural Banks are our only 
salvation. •• He says ~“ Agricultural Banks are their 
[the Indian ryots’] only salvation ; and here we 
shall now point out how a single Agricultural Bank, 
established in Egypt, has achieved the most 

satisfactory results, beneficial to the fellaheen and 
gratifying to the state. The condition of the Egyptian 
cultivator is analogous to that of the Indian in many 
respects; if at all, according to the official reports, 
a trifle worse.”' “These banks alone can bring the 
ryots amelioration.” 


Although the honourable gentleman pronounces the 
co-operative credit societies “a failure,” he fails to show 
anything inherent in their constitution and nature not 
suitable to the Indian conditions. He does not enter into 
their merits or demerits, ” but passes an absolute 
judgment upon the movement as bound to fail The 
only reason assigned is that the Indian ryot has no 
spirit of co-operation; though if we care to examine , 
the village life closely, we would find 
elements of co-operation in the village organwara 
However we cannot enter into the discussion here. 


1 Indian Journal of 
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With equal absoluteness it is suggested that we 
should have agricultural hanks;—and why ■ Because, 
iu his opinion, they have succeeded admirably in Egypt, 
where conditions are analogous to India. But here one 
might say that co-operative credit societies have been 
an admirable success in Germany, Switzerland, and 
America, where conditions are in many respects analo¬ 
gous to India. If analogy were the only test, we have 
a greater weight on the side of co-operative credit 
societies. Besides there is something in the constitution 
of the agricultural banks which does not seem to 
he very suitable to the Indian conditions. 

On the one hand these banks would require a very 
large amount of money, which we do not think India 
will be able to supply with ease; on the other they will 
require men of financial experience, conversant with the 
needs of the agriculturalists, with all prudence, and the 
highest commercial probity, for their management. 
Both of.these will have to be imported from abroad, 
and that would add to our already overheavy burden 


of out-goings. , , , 

Co-operative credit societies on the other hand aie 
small things, capable of being managed by local ability 
and local capital, with some help from outside. We 
have to admit that they have not made a very rapid 
progress; their march has been slow, but steady. » 
not because there is something wrong with then- consti¬ 
tution, that they are not moving quickly; but it be¬ 
cause of the absence of enterprising and sympathet 
men like Raiffeisen, who would have popularised the 
movement, that it is so. Peasants are not mtelhgen 
enough to understand the merit of these societies and 
therefore do not care to have them. To speak the 
“ not only .he p— bn, mo., o. to » 

do not know what a co-operative society is, 
are its advantages, and how to organize 1. 
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The mistake of the Government does not seem to 
be in failing to provide agricultural banks, but in 
failing to make sufficient arrangements'for the popula¬ 
rization of the movement of co-operation. There should 
be some such agency as may educate the zemindars 
and the ryots in the objects, advantages, and the 
methods of organization of these societies. 

Then what is wanted at present is, not “ courage 
and enterprise among Indian capitalists themselves in 
each province to start these Banks, ” but courage and 
enterprise in patriotic Indian^ and zemindars to popu¬ 
larise and help the organization of the co-operative 
credit and other societies. When we obtain men of 
the Raiffeisen type our difficulty will be more than 
half solved. 

Thus we see that the Government have, to a 
certain extent, failed to realize their good intentions, 
and are partly responsible for that failure. But we 
would find somebody else in this trio-partnership of 
land, who seems to do nothing, but to collect rent 
and give 40 or 46 per cent of it to the Government. 
These are what may be called the parasites of the 
state; these are the men who, I believe, are responsible 
for tKe poverty of the cultivator. Unless the zemindar 
be roused to his sense of duty, unless his ignorance 
and lethargy of disposition be removed, no method of 
land-tenure, no legal enactment will ever secure an 
improved cultivation, and a prosperous and happy culti¬ 
vator. In these Provinces at least, where he is recog¬ 
nized, and regularly paid, he should be made to do 
his share of the work. He should by practical work 
on his farm show the advantages of improved appli-i 
ances, and educate the ryot in their use. He should 
play the part of Raiffeisen in his village society,, and J 
do everything in his power to organize and establish J 
a co-operative society. There is no .need 
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to the cost of Government by providing special agents 
for this useful work, when there sleeps this Well paid 
partner of the agricultural industry. With the advent 
of a regular Government, a well organised police, his 
office of the protector, the leader in war, is gone; he 
should now be an advisor of the ignorant ryot, a con¬ 
necting link between the quick world outside and the 
hum-drum life of the village within. The Government 
should make such legal provisions as to compel this 
worthy to be active and alert, if it is at all anxious 
to ameliorate the condition of the ryot. 

In this way alone can we secure the much desired 
prosperity to the ryot; no other way seems to be so 
handy, so economic, and at the same time so practi¬ 
cable, at least in these Provinces. 

Here again, might I digress a little to point out a 
thing which is likely to undermine this work of the 
zemindars, and which has, to a certain extent, under¬ 
mined it in the past. The system of equal sharing 
among the heirs, is here as elsewhere, reducing Minin- 
claries to uneconomic sizes, with the result that all the 
zemindars who have not land enough to support them¬ 
selves, leave their estates to be managed by kanndas 
(agents), and betake themselves to other walks of life, 
and fail to attend to their natural work. This causes 
a national loss. Therefore, to provide against this 
tendency, the law of primogeniture should be applied 
to estates which have not been reduced to less than 
one whole village, and the zemindars should not be 
allowed to engage in other pursuits, which may be 
calculated to take their whole time, and leave nothing 
for the development of their estates. 

To sum up then the only practical way, in these 
Provinces, of giving prosperity to the ryot is not 
either in throwing alms, at every harvest, from the 
land revenue, as is suggested by Mr. O'Conor or by 
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simply giving occupancy rights to all the cultivators, 
or by granting permanent settlement to the zemindars; 
but in our opinion it is to be found in something else. 
While conferring the occupancy rights, or better still 
the universal long lease system, the zemindar should 
also be made to take interest in his work. To secure 
this he should be made master of at least so much 
land as may keep him up, and not be made subject to 
a law which must bring him in the long run to the 
position of a small proprietory cultivator, as the present 
system of equal sharing is tending to do. Then some 
means should be devised and adopted to educate the 
zemindars in the ways of agriculture; their education 
should be such as may create in them an interest for 
their work and for their tenant s welfare. They should be 
compelled to undergo the training, and also be compelled 
to give long leases, if universal occupancy right bd not 
granted (which we do not think is at all necessary), 
and they should provide for experiment and illustration. 
If such were the system adopted we should find 
India, not long after, a land of prosperity and of 
happiness. 
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LECTURER IN ECONOMICS IN 
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THE PUNJAB 


Under the present examination system, the practice 
has apparently grown up of making a complete eepara- 
tion between general econom.c principles and he 

application of these to Indian condition^ In he 

regulations of the B. A. examination o the Punjab 
University the work in Economics is set out thus. 
Economic *.—Two written papers of threo-hom-s each. 

Sr r i^IS^on“f Flnomic Principles to Indian Topics. 

But in the Appendix (page 308) Paper B appears as 

fOU T^ Economics. General app.icahi.ity 

Agriculture in India. The The India Currency and 

The Road and Ra.hvay Syete.ns nf Indn, * w|th pttrt icular 

feter to rr rsu. - c ~ » Home 

Pay CmrS r^ It fully carry out the 
idea of the regulations. The application of econom.c 

note was prep.™. £ &Z 

eiroulfttion alter a conference on tl ' e te ^^^f nS mftny suggestions of permanent 
Xe nt ino^ to . great «*-• adopted by the 

Punjab University. 
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principles to Indian conditions, instead of being, as 
it ought to be, the whole sum and substance of the 
course, is relegated to a corner of one paper. It is 
true that the Board of Economic Studies recommended 
that the wording of the Appendix should be amended 
as follows:— 

Paper B .—Application of economic principles to Indian Topics. 
Study of economic conditions of India relating to Agriculture, includ¬ 
ing Forests and Irrigation; Industries; Communications; Commerce 
and Trade. Currency, Financo and Banking. Taxation, Revenues 
and Home Payments. Famine and' plans of famine relief. Co¬ 
operative Credit. Prices and Wages. Systems of Land Tenure. 

And this would certainly express more accurately 
the essential idea of the object of the paper, which 
is to teach the students to apply their knowledge of 
European economic principles to their own life. It 
seems to me, however, that this does not altogether 
avoid the danger of the students learning economic 
principles for paper A out of English or American 
text-books with foreign illustrations, and entirely 
failing to see that these principles must be applicable 
to Indian conditions, if their, study is to be of any 
use to them as Indian students at all. What is to 
be avoided at all costs, is the principle of treating 
4 Economics ’ and 4 Indian Economics * as separate 
subjects. 


As a matter of fact, I cannot help feeling that 
that is how they have, in practice, been regarded. 
As far , fts I can find out, 4 Economics * is generally 
taken in the first year and ‘Indian Economics’ in 
the second year; and at a conference of teachers 
held here in December last, all the teachers admitted 



that they found it necessary to adopt this practice. 
They were also unanimous in saying that the interest 
of the students only began to ^ be aroused in: tfa k 
second year, and that a great, deal of time was thene 
wasted in 


going back 


ground covered 
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first year, to make sure that the students had not 
forgotten what they had learnt of Economic principles 
in the first year before going on to deal with the 
application of these principles to Indian conditions m 
the second year. Not only so. but the students 
were frankly impatient of this revisal, taking up the 
attitude that they had finished all that, and wanted 
to get on to the Indian Economics. 

On turning to the examination papers. I bud too 
much evidence that the same principle of separation 
of the two subjects has been adopted. There is 
hardly ever a question in Paper A which raises 
directly the problem of the application to Indian 
conditions, while, on the other hand, there are many 
of the questions in paper B which could be answered 
by any one well versed in Indian Administration, but 
without any knowledge of economics at all. 

It seems to me that such methods of teach,ng 
economics in India are utterly fatal to the usefulness 
of the subject. Economics is the “science of eve.y- 
day life” and, although it has naturally grown up in 
English garb, it is quite a mistake to suppose that 

If it were so, it would be waste of time to teach 
the subject in an Indian University at .11. f 

intellectual value of the study, as a pie 
training is very doubtful. Certainly one can haidlj 
* ne a duller or more difficult task for an Indian 

nT s than to try to cram up such questions as 

:r e —: 0 r under* 

**££*£. therefore, some change Caviar 

is necessary to make it absolutely clear to the teachers 
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of the Province, who are preparing students for the 
examination, that the whole of the examination, and 
not merely Paper B, will be directed to testing the 
candidate s power of applying what he has learnt to 
actual life in India. The note which I suggested on 
the syllabus for Paper A would, I think, have met this 
need well enough ; but had the matter been in my 
hands to deal with ab initio , I would rather have 
framed an entirely new syllabus covering both papers 
A and B, based on the principle of dividing the subject 
not into * Economics' and 4 Indian Economics but 
according to some logical system of division of the 
whole subject, each question being taken in turn and 
including (1) The general principles of Economics 
applicable thereto and (2) The application to Indian 
conditions. I need hardly point out that my sole object 
in suggesting the change is to give greater importance 
and more time to the Indian side of economic 
teaching. I believe that most of the teachers in the 
Province have been doing their best in actual teaching 
to follow out just the idea that I want emphasized, 
viz., that the teaching must be practical and must be 
on the lines of Indian conditions, but they have been 
hampered by the necessity of working on the lines of 
the examination. I am convinced that by the method 
of interpolating the application to Indian conditions 
throughout the whole syllabus, not only would much 
more time and attention be given to Indian economic 
problems but the work done upon them would be 
much more efficient and practically useful to the - 
students. 


In order to test the opinion of the teachers of the 
Province on the question, I drafted a rough syllabus 
of this kind and submitted it to the Conference abovg; 
mentioned, and after a very full discussion they 
decided, by a vote of seven to three, to rgcomiu 
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the adoption of the principle of a combined paper 
and to ask the Board of Studies to prepare a syllabus 
on these lines. They seemed to be practically unani¬ 
mous that this method of teaching would not only be 
more efficient, but would also be very much more 
interesting and, in the long run. easier for the 
students, as well as for themselves as teachers 

It may be argued that the teachers and students 
will have difficulty in working for such an exam, 
..Bon, boo».« thore „„ n. Wt-book. Boo, .h. h 
the subject can be learned m that way. But that in 
XL i .tabs. . go»l thing. There » 

.ex,-booh. Boo, whieh the geoerol 

conditions never can be, and never should be, 
from text-books. ^ is t() te ach the 

to provide these spectacles, and y,, 

student with the desire to use them t J 

he passes his examinat.on, but all through 
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for the military and political services, the state of 
affairs in Persia being responsible for the increased 
cost of the latter. 


With this big surplus in hand it may seem strange 
that the Finance Member had to propose fresh taxation 
estimated to yield .£3,350,000; but there are exceptional 

Home Government for war expenditure to be financed 
The income charge caused by this, partly as interest 
and sinking fund on the Indian loan, and paitly 
service of Tome portion of the British loam will amount 
to £6,000,000 per annum, and would take t 
of the 1916-17 Imperial surplus. In the second place 
the enormous railway earnings of the year just closing 
must be regarded partly as a windfall, the repotjtion 
of which cannot be counted on, whilst the g 

spectre of famine and calls for 

aid of relief, besides revenue remissions always hove 

before a Finance Member engaged in budgetting. A 

F= iSSwS 

be imposed. The me ^ the excise duty 

piece-goods to 7i pe (le8erved i y popular as the 

petition of Japanese and Chinese 

varns whilst it will levy a tax on a large class whicn 
buys Manchester cottons, but is not quite well enough 

TJ „ income-tai, « P«tap. 

The other new taxes are also to be comm 

i8 a graduated super-tax on incomes above Bs. 60,000 
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per annum; the export duty on jute is doubled, and a 
small tax is imposed on railway goods traffic of one 
pie per maund on coal and two pies per maund on 
general merchandise, irrespective of distance. We trust 
the last mentioned tax will continue to be treated as 
purely a war tax as is now intended, because if any 
permanent increase of revenue were required from the 
railways, the proper course would be to levy a propor¬ 
tionate tax on all railway rates at, say, one or two 
per cent. As a result of this new taxation, Sir 
William Meyer anticipates an Imperial surplus in 
1917-18 of £180,000, and a Provincial deficit of £98,000, 
leaving a net surplus of £32,000. Excluding unforeseen 
events, such as the failure of the monsoon, or any 
emergency expenditure for military purposes, it would 
seem that this estimate is likely to prove unduly 
conservative. It is proposed that the machinery for 
the assessment of income-tax shall be tightened up: 
and, as there is undoubtedly a considerable amount of 
evasion at the present time, we may expect some 
increase under the head of income-tax, even though 
commercial profits may on the whole be somewhat 
reduced. 


The Great War Loan, which follows closely the 
lines of the British Loan issued some three months 
earlier, has many novel features, which ought to make 
it a very attractive investment. The Securities offered 
are of three kinds: (1) 6 per cent Loan issued at 95, 
and redeemable at par from 1929 onwards after three 
months notice given in the Gazette of India , and to 
be entirely repaid in 1947. ,A sinking fund is to begj 
created by setting aside annually a sum equal to i& 
per cent of the amount subscribed to the Loan in tKfe ,i 
class, which will be used t6- purchase the La 
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market for purposes of cancellation whenever the market 
price falls below 95. This security is not exempt 
from income-tax. (2) 5 i-per-cent War Bonds reparable 
15th of August 1920, and another class of these Bonds 
repayable on 15th August 1922. Interest on these 
Bonds will be exempt from income-tax, but not from 
super-tax. (3) Post-office Five-year Cash Certificates. 
These will give approximately 5* per cent compound 
interest. The prices at which they can be cashed a 
the Post-office are based upon an increasing rate 
interest, as follows: 


»» 


»» 


Its. As. 

7 12 

8 1 
8 7 

8 14 

9 6 
10 0 


Hate Per cent 


403 

465 

5-19 

563 

6‘66 


Initial cost of certificate 
Value end of First year 

Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 
„ Fifth year 

(Equivalent to compound interest at nearly 5* per cent on 

whole period;. 

We are glad to note that the issue of these 
Certificates is intended to be a permanent feature 
connection with Post-office Savings Ban‘ " ore 
We expect they will prove exceedingly 
especially, if the arrangement., made for 
ing of the Certificates on behalf of motors 
in the light of experience. 


_ „„j trade the course of 

In the country s finance and 4 £ ^ ^ ^ 

events which we described -nntinued uninter- 

the last issue of this Journal as b 1917) 

.O the t.»e o. J 

in the manner we anticipated. Dn . g continued 

December (1916) the tatac ^ in the latter 
to grow increasingly in tear ot £ ^ o£ India for 

month the resources of the Cjovern 
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meeting further trade demands in London for remit¬ 
tances to India came suddenly very nearly to an end. 
After sales of Council Bills in London had averaged 
about 800 lakhs a week for several weeks, the Secretary 
of State could offer only 80 lakhs on December 20th, 
for the week, and 120 lakhs on December 27th, the 
intermediate sales being entirely suspended. This 
same figure ( 120 lakhs) has been offered at each 
weekly sale throughout January and February, 1917. 
The offer of this sum weekly is not nearly sufficient to 
meet the needs of the export trade, so that many 
merchants immediately suffered by experiencing a 
difficulty in getting payment for what they shipped, or 
desired to ship in fulfilment of orders. The normal 
proceedure of exporters is to sell their bills to the 
Exchange Banks in Calcutta and Bombay; but these 
bank8 being able to obtain in London only a limited 
allotment of Government money in India, could only 
buy or discount an equally limited number of bills in 
India. The tendency, of course, was for exchange to 


rise to Is. bd. To avoid this the Secretary, of State 
agreed to sell at a maximum of Is. 4 \d. for immediate 
Telegraphic Transfers, and the Exchange Banks 
combined in fixing and maintaining a corresponding 
maximum figure in India for sale of remittances 
by Telegraphic Transfers to London (Is. 4 -~d .), the 
exporters’ bills being bought in Calcutta at a figure 
corresponding with this so as to give normal profits. 
This combination in opposition to the normal action of 


supply and demand involved a proceedure which is, 
we believe, novel in foreign exchange transactions, the 
Calcutta Exchange banks undertaking to secure payment 
first for export firms making shipments for Government 
and war contracts, and refusing to buy the bills of 
exporters on private account except to the extent 
which such exporters could produce “cover,” i.e,, 
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to the Exchange ha.k. »o„e, to * '^ 

^ sr* rs = tv A, ^ 

for it by the importer) is equivalent to a nae 
sterling value of the rupee above Is. 41 d. 


Several factors have combined to create this crisis 
in exchange. There is the general rise of pnees 
Fnrone which, as noted in our last number (p. 37o) 

r.r ^"crn^VlE 

“£".rur=rfi‘to 

London on account of the extra cost of the services 
° £ count 1 of '^upplie8^ p— in “ Tccording to 

srl— 

--rrSrs:; 

S3* rr 'Tt ” 3^ l“?«” i 

which is estimates a * . eage the balance in 

third cause operating ala imports by certain 

facet of Mia is tb. cuMiment o^,„ P o y 

•—r tr ^ 

“ d , ?“L b w manufactured food.toffa, M * 
Government (notab y accommodation to 

variety of other artich^ renlization8 0 f 

ship to India, high freig operated in the 

rr—■ * 

^ *5- Amy " tiot E “ el “ 4 
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has to refund, there is little prospect of Councils being 
available in London in any quantity approaching the 
requirements of India’s export traders. The utmost as¬ 
sistance possible should be given to exporting firms 
whose business is thus unavoidably restricted, otherwise 
many of the smaller firms may soon find themselves in 
serious financial difficulties. 


Remedies are not easily suggested. It may be asked, 
however, whether the Treasury balances, if their 
location were carefully overhauled, could not be safely 
reduced by two or three crores. A measure tending 
not merely to release in India existing funds on which 
the Secretary of State could draw, but to create them, 
would be the issue of one rupee notes, which Sir 
William Meyer stated was under consideration. The 
proposal has been received with general approval, 
and we only hope that it will be put into execution 
at an early date, and so avoid the wastefulness of 
further coinage. The present is the time for emergency 
measures, lest trading interests be irretrievably damaged. 
The supply of note forms may be a difficulty. 
We anticipate it will be so if the present style be 
adhered to; but this we should think inadvisable for 
two reasons. In the first place the rupee notes should 
be very clearly distinct from the five-rupee notes. In 
almost all other countries but India and England, notes 


are gaily coloured and decorated with attractive pictures 
and highly intricate and pleasing designs. Gold , 
valued mainly because of its beauty. Similarly, noteMg 
printed in bright colours and bearing the portraits erf W 
their Majesties the King-Emperor and Empress, and 
some design of palm trees, elephants or & familiar 
Indian scene, would be objects of interest having some 

_ -—.I l * - i_ _ i: v j . t - 
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gtility, and not merely exche^e utij 
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first received. There are some two or three firms in 
London which make bank-notes for many of the smaller 
countries of the world; and a competition might be 
invited for the most effective design. The size of the 
notes should not be more than five inches by three. 


Startling developments in American railway engi¬ 
neering and operation are continually occurring, and 
the conversion of main line railways from steam to 
electrical working is the most noteworthy feature at 
present in execution or contemplation. A very interest - 
ina example, particulars of which we quote from the 
Scientific American of July 29th last is the electrical 
working of a section of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St Paul R. R- main line, about 300 miles in length, 
where it traverses the Rocky mountains ^etween 
Harlowton, Montana, and A%ery m i an 

crosses three ranges of mountains, maximum 

“MsTi 

focomotives, one as puller and another as pusher, a 
freight train of 2,500 £• » imes the usual 

in accord with the p y increa sing the 

reducing working hauls. But perhaps the 

trainloads on long «*“ ^ particu ] ar electrification 
most interesting fea regenerat ion ” of current 

scheme is the JPP***^ trai „ which is running 

on down grades. E y g absorbed and 

downhill, instead of « performs the reverse 

a” Ttl aeeded » the — 
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Thus on the whole system, every train going downhill 
is a- small moving power-station helping to supply 
the current which is moving other trains on the level 
or uphill. It is estimated that this saves approximately 
15 per cent of the current which would otherwise 
have to be generated at the central power station. 
It may well be asked whether Kuraaon and Kashmir 
could not be developed by electric railways worked 
on this principle. These not being main lines, much 
smaller train loads would suffice, and gradients as 
high as 1 in 30 could be used here and there. The 
Indian Companies working main lines which cross the 
Ghats and Vindhyan Ranges might well investigate the 
adoption of this “ regeneration M system of electric 
traction on their own main lines, particularly within 
three hundred miles west and south-west of Bombay. 


In the same number of the Scientific American is 
an article on the rating of farm tractors—that is to 
say, on determining their effective horse-power—in which 
illustrations of a large number of such tractors are 
given. In America these tractors are already begin¬ 
ning to introduce a revolution in methods of cultiva¬ 
tion ; and the fact that they are applicable also to 
Indian conditions, wherever the land tenure system 
admits of large-scale farming, has already been proved 
by Professor Sam Higginbottora on the farm belong- . 
ing to the Agricultural Department of the Ewing Chris¬ 
tian College, Allahabad. Use is being made there of 
a tractor lately given to the College by Mrs. C. H. 
McCormick of Chicago. When used as a tractor it 
pulls up to 15 horse-power; and when used as a stationary 
engine it delivers 30 horse-power to the belt.;. The engine 
is started on petrol, but runs on kerosene as soon iggH 
it gets warm, and the cost of fuel #il is gnder .fcwg 
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rupees per working hour. The tractor has three speeds, 
and it can be driven either forwards or backwards. 
It pulls a three-gang plough, each plough going from G to 10 
inches deep and turning a furrow 14 inches w.de. Thus 
the total furrow made each time the tractor goes for¬ 
wards is 42 inches wide. Following the plough comes a 
double disc harrow, following it a spring-tooth harrow and 
a weeder, and were it the time for seeding, a seed drill 
could also be attached, so that each time the tractor 
goes forward a strip of land 42“ wide is ploughed, 
harrowed, weeded, and sown. An acre per hour can 
thus be prepared, at a total cost, including depreciation, 
of about Rs. 4-8 per acre. When not used for cultiva¬ 
tion, the tractor is taken over to the silage cutter and 
over 200 maunds per hour can be cut. It will als0 
used for threshing, grinding and pumping. Thus the 
capital invested in it is seldom lying idle. When 
working it is, of course, not consuming feed. We may 
add that through the advice of Professor Higg.nbottom a 
number of these tractors, of a somewhat smaller size, 
are being supplied to zemindaris in Gwalior. 


A letter brings us some interesting information 
regarding the courses of instruction at the 

2 

his department to the wants of Chin ® se 8 big 
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in a wide sense, to which great importance it attached. 
Such subjects as currency, banking, and methods 
of industrial remuneration, are studied with special 
reference throughout to Chinese conditions. The 
students take economic and constitutional history, and 
they are encouraged to take the course in business 
practice and accounting which is giveu by a professional 
accountant. This course includes practical work in a 
model bank, a model merchant’s office, - and a model 
shipping office. Later the students have a course on 
public finance and administration, and some of them 
go into Government offices for a few months practice. 
It appears that work of this kind is regarded as the 
normal course of instruction for B.A. students in 
IIong-Kong. In our view the scheme is altogether 
admirable, and there can be no doubt that something 
of the same kind would meet the needs of India. 


We have received a number of requests and sugges¬ 
tions that the price and rate of subscription of this 
Journal should be reduced. As a matter of fact the 
price is somewhat lower than that usual for scienti¬ 
fic publications in other countries. The Economic 
Journal costs 20s. (Rs. 15) per annum, the Journal 


of the Royal Statistical Society (20s.) the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics $3-50, and the American Econo¬ 
mic Review $5, or Rs. 15. The price of the Indian 
Journal of Economics was fixed by a committee of 
the University Syndicate after mature deliberation. 
The University has no desire to make a profit^ out 
of the Journal; but on the other hand, if the Journal 
is to become a permanent institution, it cannot take 
the risk of its not reaching a self-supporting basis.?! 
The first consideration was that quality should un< 
no circumstances be^ sacrificed to price; heiuse^ 
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ever expensive the reproduction of the tables, maps, 
diagrams or photographs which may be required to 
illustrate certain articles may prove, they will be in¬ 
cluded without hesitation. It is hoped also that the 
size of the Journal will gradually increase; which 
consideration, taken in conjunction with the rapid rise 
in the cost of paper, and the probable general per¬ 
manent increase in the cost of printing, makes it 
necessary to follow a cautious policy. Undoubtedly the 
Journal is too expensive for many college students to 
subscribe to individually; but they can press for its 
inclusion in the periodicals taken by their College and 
Union or Hostel Libraries, and by the public Libraries 

of the large towns. 


Professors of Economics in India have not been 
behind any class in the community m their desire 
serve their country in the field, for at least fom had 
joined the Indian Army Reserve of Oncers before the 
end of 1915. We regret having to record that °ne °f 
them, Professor S. G. Mellis Smith, of the Cannmg 
College, Lucknow, was killed in action on February^ 
1917, during the advance in Mesopotamia. fc . 

toe attached to the Snrkha Bides as ^ 
and we understand that he ha een w hich 

and returned to duty^ during the««£■£ ^ ^ 
he finally met his^ death. „ It P ^ ^ Canning 
some Memorial of Mr. e wigh to join may 

College, and all who knew him subscrip tion list 

ehtaie partito*. ’to end e. 

will be kept open m the Oolieg 

August. 
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EELATING TO INDIA 


Co-operation: Comparative Studies and the Central Provinces 
System —By H. R. Crosthwaite. Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co., for the Central Provinces Federation of 
Co-operative Banks. 1916. pp. 642. Price Rs.6. 


Mr. Crosthwaite divides his book into four parts. In the 
first part he seeks to give his readers certain historical facts, a 
knowledge of which he thinks to be necessary for properly 
understanding the meaning and importance of the co-operative 
movement in India—specially in the Central Provinces. He 
shows how the Central Provinces have evolved out of an 
unexplored country and how the consolidation of British power 
has smoothed the path of internal progress and has given 
birth to ideas which alone can ensure the success of a genuine 
. co-operative movement. 

The first two chapters in the second part are devoted 
to a series of short studies describing the co-operative 
systems and achievements in other countries—notably in 
Germany, Great Britain and Japan. Mr. Crosthwaite’s descrip¬ 
tion of the co-operative movement in Japan and the social 
work that is being done there (pp. 126-42) will be read 
with great interest and profit by all co-operators and social • 
workers. In Chapter III the author brings out the over¬ 
whelming importance of agriculture in the Central Provinces 
and declares that “agriculture is the keystone of the 
economic development of the Provinces.” It is his deliberate 
opinion “ that before there can be any real demand for 
advanced forms of industrial cn-opfcration in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, th^onirtry. must proceed much furtl 
along the path educational, co-operal 
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commercial progress. Any attempt to prop np decaying 
industries, that is to say, industries the products of which 
are being pushed out of the market by better, cheaper 
and more popular articles, by means of co-operative credit, 
is doomed to failure." We think that there is great truth 
in these remarks and we believe with the author that before 
an improved agriculture develops the purchasing power of 
the people, tho cottage industries cannot make any sustained 
progress in the future. " Meanwhile, a great deal can be 
done for selected individual artisans and traders and other 
classes as well by means of suitable organizations for the 

provision of reasonable credit.' , 

He then describes the Gerwau and Italian models and 
pronounces the People's Banks to be the best for indui.tries. 
In the chapter on " Co-operation in Agriculture the author 
advocates the formation of agricultural supply and 

then proceeds to describe the organization and functions of 
Co-operative Dairy Societies, Milk-selling Societies Granary 
Societies, and Cattle Insurance Societies. As regards the la t 
type of Societies Mr. Crostbwa.te rightly insists on tle 
need of accurate statistics and tables of mortahty and 

of small beginnings in untried areas. l ' 

we ll to remember the three principles laid down by Mr 
Crosthwaite for the success of co-operative stores 

(i) The members must make known their uants 

to the store; 

(ii) They must satisfy their wants from the store; 

(iii) They must control those who attend to their 

wants in the store. B ... 

The third part of the book deals principally with the 

primary soc all The annotations and ezplana- 

which is at the hea Primary Co-operative 

—:ri «j: £ —■ 
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“A Co-operative Central Bank is not merely a link in the 
financial chain which connects the primary society with the 
open money-market, but it is an institution intended to 
spread and foster co-operative knowledge and practice.” We 
agree with Mr. Crosthwaite in holding that the greatest 
care must be taken to avoid making the Central Banks 
the subject of experimental measures. It is perfectly legiti¬ 
mate, however, that the Central Bank should, acting on 
behalf of its societies, become “a base for the concentration 
of purchase and the distribution of supplies. ” 

The remaining portion of the third part deals with the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank and the Central Provinces 
Federation of Co-operative Banks. This latter institution is 
“ an institute of banks and not a bauking institution.” It is 
an entirely novel institution in India, and its progress and 
activities will be watched with deep interest. We would 
draw the reader’s attention to pp. 843-51 of the book 
describing the constitution of this “ Parliament of the 
co-operative organization.” The last chapter of the third 
part describes the co-operative organization at present outside 
the Federation Circle. The fourth and last part of the book 
contains practical details about Accouuts, Procedure, Audit, 
Periodical returns, etc. 

From the above brief account it will be evident to the 
reader how wide and comprehensive is the scope of this 
valuable work. Though the volume is specially meant for 
the Central Provinces, it will be equally useful to all advanced 
students of co-operation both for purposes of study and 
reference. * P« Mukerji 


Town Planning in Lucknow: A Report to the Municipal 
Council. By Professor Geddes. Lucknow. 1916. pp. 56. * 
In his Introduction, Professor Geddes calls this a “Report 
towards Town Planning ’ in Lucknow. It does not contain 
the new plans prepared in accordance with his advice, but 


is a review of the whole problem of the town planning of the 
city, and a compendium of proposals and suggestions for im¬ 
proving different parts of the city in different ways. * “Every 
section of the report”, writes Professor Geddes, “has been 
prepared in course of detailed (and usually repeated) survey 
and Btudy upon the ground more than in the office. In-'the 
latter, the observations made iu the field, the modification 
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suggested, or the fresh schemes devised have besu set down 
on plans and tested to scale, criticised, and this from many 
points of view and consequently improved or altered. There¬ 
after they have been tested in the field again, and with 
further good results, of improvements and economies in detail 
before final preparation of sketches for ihe draftsman in the 
office There follows an interesting description of the 

Professor’s practical method of working on the plans; a few 
words about the city survey maps showing density of popula¬ 
tion, occupations, religious groupings and disease statistics 
and on the photographic survey which is in progress. 

The report itself dsals first with communications, the 
alterations proposed in the streets, construction of new sam- 
tarv roads, and re-arrangement of road junctions. The neit 
section deals with proposals for relieving the pressure upon 
the narrow and busy Chowk, the central and historic thorough¬ 
fare of old Lucknow, by opening up communications parallel 
with it which can be done at a comparatively small expense by 
joining up blind alleys. Professor Geddes’ method evidently 
is not a wholesale cutting of new streets through over- 
crowded quarters. This he regards as unnecessarily waste¬ 
ful, except in directions requiring big traffic roads. Other- 
wise his policy is to widen existing roads locally, to 
enlarge turnings, and to make minor open spaces by remov- 
ing two or three houses hero and there, choosing especially 
for removal those which are old and tumbled down. The 
next chapter deals with local improvements in housing 
schemes. It is one of the beneficial results of the catas¬ 
trophic flood which visited Lucknow in 1915 that it has 
made much re-building necessary. Particularly noteworthy is 
the new model village Barulia for housing people of the 
artisan and coolie class; and the Municipality can be 
congratulated on having made it a model garden village. 
It is, indeed, worth a visit by all interested in the housing 
question. The following chapters deal with minor par , 
public gardens and open spaces. Lucknow abounds >n these 
aud indeed its population is more spread out than that of 
almost any other city in the world of equal sue. In spite 
of this, there are some overcrowded quarters. Much ground 
is still covered by the ruins of houses brought down by 
the tornado which caused the flood; but perhaps the mam 
for the low density of population is because the popu 


reason 
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lation of Lucknow has declined so much during the past 
century. In one place Profe99or Geddes rescued a tank which 
was to have been filled up in accordance with the crusade 
of the modern sanitarians. The tank was cleaned, its banks 
repaired and beautified, its water stocked with the kinds of 
fish which live on mosquito larvte, and we have a source of daily 
health and pleasure to the community. Besides, as Professor 
Geddes points out, a fish tank in private grounds pays a 
rental from two to three times as much as the best paddy 
land, or even more. In tho section on sanitation also there 
appear to us to be many useful suggestions. 

Professor Geddes is a man of wide and deep learning 
and of brilliant imagination. With these qualities he combines 
a power of grasping details and a patience of application 
which enable him to work out to advantage the most 
economic methods of achieving the big schemes of improvement 
ho has in view. We like his frank, and sometimes drastic 
expression of opinion on tho improvements effected or 
proposed by the former Municipal Officers. He expresses 
appreciation or censure, as the case merits, in terms 
which no one can mistake. Town Planning is absolutely in 
its infancy in India and there are few subjects of greater 
social importance. Our towns mu9t be put in order and 
prepared for the growth of population which .will ensue 
when the industrial revolution seriously begins. It would bo 
a national disaster if a great industrial population were to 
flock into Indian towns in their present insanitary and 
congested condition. The problem should be tackled now 
while there is time and before the values of land and 
house property have risen to an artificial scarcity-level. 


Progress and Problems of Industrial India. - By S. A. 
Ambravaneswar. Trichinopoly: Published by the Author. 
1917. pp. 30. 


Tho author says on the very first page of his pamphlet 
“ the economics of India require careful investigation and 
cannot be fathomed by generalizations”. And yet, curiously 
enough, his own treatment of the subject is characterised 
throughout by vague generalizations. The author presents 
in an interesting manner, the main. outlines of our industrial ( 
problems and he advocates a protectfdbist policy for India. 
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The Elements of Statistical Method, ^ L { Wisconsin! 

Instructor in Statistics in ^ ) x vi, 250 . 

New York: The Macmillan Company. !■>**> u 
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Hence social workers and all those interested in the social 
problem are indebted to any one who shows how such 
measurements of social phenomena can be made accurately 
and scientifically. 

A short and “barbarous” name for the subject matter* 
of the work would be Modern Statistical Sociology. Dr. 
Bowley first shows several ways in which a nation may be 
defined and points out pitfalls for the unwary. It is in 
this, the opening chapter, that the analysis which is made 
of the nation immediately impresses the reader of the need 
for carefully framed definitions if statistics of any utility to 
the social worker, legislator, economist, etc., are to be com¬ 
piled. This is a fact that is constantly overlooked by 
others than trained statisticians, and it is this oversight 
which has given rise to the popular dictum that “ statistics 
can prove anything.” 

Dr. Bowley next proceeds to show how the members of 
a nation may be classified by placing them in order of 
economic prosperity. He further suggests that detailed des¬ 
criptions might be given of individuals or families selected 
in one of two ways, either by the method of percentiles, 
that is, when the individual or family occupies a definite 
numerical position in the economic scale, or by taking 
typical classes that could be adequately described. 

Other chapters deal with family income, production and 
consumption and the standard of living. The last named 
forms the most interesting chapter in the book. After 
describing the various methods adopted by Rowntree and 
others to measure the standard of living, the author makes 
some useful suggestions as to how these methods may be 
extended. 

The analysis is carried out in a masterly manner and 
is supplemented by valuable suggestions. It might be said 
that the book contains much that is to be found in the 
many writings of Dr. Bowley, yet it contains more that is 
new—not only new, but original. It is for this reason that it 
should find a place on the bookshelf of every social worker. 4 . 

Mr. King’s work is of a quite different character to the 
one described above. It is a text-book, pure and simple, 
designed primarily for the American student. For some time 
such a text-book has been wanted in America and Mr. Kinggjfl 
has met the demand in an admirable little work. Suitable' 
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as the work is for the American student, it is on this 
account of less value in India. The examples are. a most 
entirely borrowed from American stat.st.es and sacral terms 
employed by the author are seldom .f ever used by English 
statisticians. Except in this respect the "ork cannot he 
said to be original, for it is largely based upon the '' -tings 
of Bowley. Yule. Bertillon and Me.tzen. The form of p.o 
sentment is attractive; and supplying as .t does a to g 
want, the book should command the large sale wh.cl. 

undoubtedly merits. 
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